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Introduction 

In September of 2021, convinced that I would 
soon be dead, I decided to self-publish a novel and a 
collection of stories. These are both out of print now for 
various reasons. 

Since I still own the rights, but no one wants 
“reprints,” here’s what is worth keeping, along with some 
other old and new work written between 2018 and 2022. 
It’s the only way to keep this stuff from totally 
languishing in a bucket somewhere. My feelings on 
corporate monopoly and worker rights remain the same 
as expressed in my previous books.' 

“Colony,” “Nocturama,” and “The Melting 
World” have all appeared elsewhere. “The Comedown,” 
and “Straw Dogs,” appeared in the self-published 
collection. All Saturn’s Children was also self-published. 
It was the best I could do at the time. I’m done with it 
though. 

“Against the Night” is an excerpt from a work in 
progress. 

The photos are from a journal that I began 


keeping in 2020. 


The 2018-19 work is all work that I was doing for 
my thesis. I find it stifled now but to try to go back and 
bring out more...color, I suppose, would be an act of 
embellishment. 

There’s too much happening during any given 
period to attribute a shift in style to any one thing. I 
firmly believe that we’ve been collectively traumatized 
and it manifests in different ways for all of us. You know, 
like how every leaf is unique or something? 

I don’t know if Ill ever finish my second novel. 

For now, this will do...it’s not everything I’ve 
done in the last three years, but who wants everything out 
there? Plus, it’s long enough. But I wrote everything from 
stories and a novel to poems, letters, densely crazed 
emails, a full journal’s worth of just notetaking, 
“esoteric” flash fiction, and apparently the plans for a 
manifesto that I don’t recall ever writing. ! 

I don’t think there’s anyone out there who’s really 
where they thought they’d end up, back in 2019. I know 
I’m not. We’ll never know how things could have gone 
differently. It doesn’t matter. This work may reflect a 
transition into a world that is increasingly hostile to any 


kind of sustainable life. The future is fast but the 


apocalypse is slow. It’s a process not only environmental 
but political, social, and personal. If we must bear witness 
to this slow-motion apocalypse, it’s best to just write of 
it, or record music, film, whatever. Just keep looking. 

“Apocalypse” is borrowed from the Greek 
apokdlypsis: "uncovering, disclosure, revelation." There 
shall be great truths revealed to us during our collapse. 

Listen 

Look 


“When you will have made him a body without organs, 
then you will have delivered him from all his automatic 
reactions 


and restored him to his true freedom. 


Then you will teach him again to dance wrong side out 
as in the frenzy of dance halls 
and this wrong side out will be his real place.” 

-Antonin Artaud 

To Have Done with the Judgement of God (1947) 


“Quos Deus vult perdere, prius dementat.” 


“Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad.” 


-proverb 


Against the Night 
(2022) 
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She called around ten at night. It was maybe forty 
minutes after Winthrop had eaten the mushrooms. 

"I need your help," she said. 

“Are you OK?” he asked. 

“Tt’?s complicated,” she said. 

He repeated his question. Winthrop thought to 
himself that his phone seemed just a little wider than 
before, and kind of warm. 

“T tried to take it out, I think I can get it still. I 
need your help though,” she said. It sounded like she had 
him on speaker. 

“...0k,” Winthrop said, trying not to let 
trepidation enter too far into his burgeoning sense of 
general warmth and good-will, which now proceeded to 
doom him. 

“You'll come?” 

“Sure, if you need me to.” 

She hung up. 

Winthrop and Miriam had only been involved for 
eight months, the last two marred by near constant 
arguing and emotional strain, not to mention a mean 
streak of codependence. She’d been the one to break it 


off, and Winthrop wasn’t quite over it. That was one of 


the reasons he’d decided to go downtown and buy seven 
grams of Penis Envy, of which he’d eaten about three 
grams at that point in the evening. It was safe to say that 
the clock was ticking. 

Winthrop set his phone down and tried to think 
about what he needed in order to leave the apartment. 

Wallet 

Phone charger 

Keys 

Phone 

That’s it? I think? Winthrop thought, while also 
noticing a slight distance between himself and _ his 
thought, almost a step back from a part of himself. He 
gathered his things and sat still for a moment, resisting 
the impulse to scroll and fidget with his phone. 

This trip was supposed to be an introspective one. 
It had been quite some time since Winthrop had dosed 
recreationally, as his life and times seemed to call 
increasingly for neural reshuffling and reframing in order 
to survive — let alone understand — his existence. 
Winthrop, two years out of school and yet to figure out 
how to really make a “living,” had lately found himself 


living on the edge of a razor blade, his experiences and 
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emotions taking place viscerally and without mercy or 
control in an emotional space just in front of his nose. 
Everything seemed to occur with a force almost violent, 
percussive; and yet without meaning. Working from 
home for going on two years, Winthrop had been taking 
antidepressants for about a year and a half and couldn’t 
say they weren’t working. He’d been mostly sober since 
the beginning of the pandemic when he’d found his 
drinking to be a bit more habitual — though these 
mushroom excursions had been becoming more and more 
common. Winthrop’s reasoning for including mushrooms 
in his sobriety was Bill Hicks did it. And drugs didn’t kill 
Hicks, cancer did. So, cool. But then there was Miriam. 
They’d met years before when they were both 
going to school in another city. She was a graduate TA in 
one of his English classes. They’d flirted but nothing had 
happened. When the two recognized each other behind 
their masks at a 7-11, things did. Happen. Winthrop 
learned quickly that things hadn’t been going well for 
her, but he wasn’t one to talk. Miriam had been engaged 
out of grad school; everything had been fine until she’d 
walked in on him sleeping with his sister. By her own 


account, Miriam hadn’t really been the same after that. 


Winthrop couldn’t really imagine it — didn’t want to — but 
it was easy to see how that would jack someone up. To 
say the least, she had trust issues now. She was probably 
some breed of alcoholic but for the time being it was 
super functional. 

Winthrop fell for her hard. Way too hard. 

Since they couldn’t go out, they stayed in 
together; Winthrop more or less moved into her place 
since she didn’t have any roommates, of which he had 
two who had commented on his absence less and less. 
Winthrop, in early recovery and going it sans any kind of 
group, found someone to fixate on. Miriam found 
someone to rebuild her confidence with who was 
relatively low stakes. By the time Winthrop realized that 
that’s what she kept him around for, he could tell he was 
too emotionally invested. By the time Winthrop realized 
what she wanted from him, it was too late to let her go 
that easily. His days became riddled with self-doubt and 
knotted breaths. He started taking psilocybin with the 
intention of clearing his mind. Somewhere in the pit of 
his brain he knew that he was self-medicating, but he told 


himself he needed to. 
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Before leaving his apartment, Winthrop double 
checked that he had what he needed. He patted himself 
down and ran his hands over his face and through his 
hair, groaning and preparing himself for more or less 
anything. Leaving his apartment, he made sure twice that 
the door was locked before making his way to and down 
the stairs, for he knew the elevator would freak him out. 
Winthrop took his time. Before stepping out to the 
sidewalk, he steeled himself. He could feel a certain 
buoyancy to his step as he trod down the stairs and knew 
that his legs would soon take on a characteristic that he’d 
only really been able to describe as “wibbly.” Winthrop 
looked at the key to his bike lock and wondered if he 
should walk. Walking would take three times as long, he 
thought, and then there was the consideration that the 
Penis Envy would overpower him before he arrived at 
Miriam’s. He did not want to find himself half an hour 
down the road kneeling on the sidewalk marveling at own 
hands (fingers are fucking weird) and so he walked out to 
the bike rack, unlocked his own, and mounted it. 

Streetlamps cast shades of orange across the 
shadows of buildings and their alleys. The moon’s 


presence was scant, the hovering coin of it simply a 


reminder of itself. Winthrop felt the air on his face as a 
stream, thick and damp but cool with spring. His 
movements too occurred as though they were submerged 
though he moved with the same speed he knew he should 
have. His body ump’ed in a rhythm that was pure instinct, 
and the mind that was now growing wary of the moniker 
“Winthrop” focused mostly on remembering how to 
brake and watching the streetlights as they flashed their 
codes at him, and “Winthrop” marveled at the power of 
shared symbols as he steered the body steering the 
bicycle around a corner, veering just a little too close to 
the curb for a moment before steadying and finding 
equilibrium once more, to cruise further forward, through 
and against the night. 

After what felt like roughly an hour (his phone 
told him it had been fifteen minutes), Winthrop slowly 
broke in front of her apartment building, dismounting 
carefully and gratefully. Walking his bike to the rack at 
the side of Miriam’s building, he felt all his weight 
bounce downwards into his feet, recoil, and spring back 
up in a nearly overwhelming undulation of movement, 
and it was thankfully only a few steps before he realized 


that he was walking as though along the seabed: in 
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heavy-looking, ponderous gestures of limb and torso. He 
leaned against the exterior of the building for a moment 
to steady himself, then managed to lock up his bicycle 
with surprising ease considering how long his fingers had 
begun to feel. 

When he finally made his way to her door on the 
second floor, he took out his phone (which was now 
significantly wider and had the tips of his thumbs become 
more squared than rounded?), called, and she didn’t pick 
up the phone but instead called out “come in” and he did. 
The apartment was clean, and by the antiseptic smell in 
the air it had been thoroughly scrubbed fairly recently. Lit 
by several warm lamps, the place was dim but not dark, 
and Winthrop made his way through the living room, 
carefully avoiding the low coffee table, past the kitchen 
nook, back towards the bedroom. The apartment had 
lengthened significantly since his last visit, he noticed. 
He briefly and not all that purposefully looked for any 
trace of a new boyfriend and found none. 

“Here,” he heard her call from somewhere to his 
left, and he realized that he had stopped walking to look 
at the painting that hung on the wall just outside her 


bedroom door. He couldn’t remember the name but knew 


it was a Vermeer copy. Miriam had a thing for his 
textures. She’d had this one in the bedroom for the last 
month of their relationship, and Winthrop had often 
found himself looking at it while in bed with her, the still 
eyes somehow managing to contain projections of 
whatever he was feeling — shame, doom, pain, something 
he wasn’t sure he wanted to call “love.” Ungluing himself 
from the portrait, Winthrop gently pushed open the 
bedroom door and stepped inside. 

She was sitting on the edge of her bed, both feet 
planted firmly on the floor. Having cleared off and 
moved the bedside table to sit in front of her, she had 
covered it with paper towels, rubbing alcohol, gauze, and 
various tools of poking and piercing and prodding 
capacity that Winthrop guessed she had lifted from her 
reception job at the dentist’s. Her hair was tied back in a 
ponytail, and she wore a loose black t-shirt and shorts. 
Focus and discomfort knotted her face tightly, and 
Miriam looked at him with a brief and instrumental 
acknowledgement. 

“Ok,” she started saying, “here’s what I need you 


to do—” 
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“Look,” —Winthrop, stepping further into the 
room and vibrantly aware of his feet sinking into the rug 
— “I don’t know what you need, but I took some 
mushrooms a while ago, so I don’t know how much 
longer I'll be useful...” 

“You took shrooms? Why?” Her gaze, having 
moved to the table, darted back to him. 

Winthrop shrugged. 

“J just wanted to sort some stuff out,” he said 
evasively, meeting her eyes only briefly before looking 
towards the padding of bandaging on the underside of her 
upper right arm. “What happened?” he asked. 

Sighing, she replied quietly, “I’m taking out my 
birth control implant. I’ve decided I want to start a 
family. Not now but in the next five years or so —” her 
eyes flickered briefly towards him, their flash suggesting 
both awareness of their recent past and her reluctance to 
even skirt the subject of ‘them’ — “if I find the right 
person.” 

Winthrop pushed through his sudden and 


uncomfortable emotions and tried to focus. 


“So...so you cut your arm open?” He sat dumbly 
down beside her left, on the bed, feeling his weight sink 
into the mattress. “Why not just go to a doctor?” 

Miriam, keeping her right arm raised slightly, 
reached with her left to a box of gloves on the table. 

“T don’t want to spend the money; it’s so close to 
the surface, and not around any arteries, I can just do it 
myself. Put these on,” she said, handing him a pair of 
latex gloves. 

“How do you know that?” he asked, taking them. 

“Know what?” Miriam, picking up a tool with a 
thin, pointed hook-end. 

“That it’s not near any arteries?” 

“T looked it up, just trust me,” she said. “Put on 
the gloves.” 

He did, and immediately it felt as though he had 
slipped another, tighter skin over his own hands, one that 
now clutched purple at both wrists and brought his 
appendages new purpose and meaning. 

“Oh fuck,” he said. 

“What?” she asked. 

“Hands...my fucking hands...” 
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“Hey,” she nudged his calf with her left foot — “T 
need you to focus.” 

He turned to look at her and for a moment their 
eyes met, and Winthrop maintained a screen of that 
visage over what time continued to do in front of him, but 
only for a moment. It was as though his memories were 
dissolving in the air as they occurred. 

“Ok,” he said. “Whatever you need me to do let’s 
do it quick. I want to help, but I don’t want you to do any 
more damage, ok?” 

She nodded and said “come over here on my right 
side.” 

Winthrop stood, feeling his weight undulate down 
through his body and then bounce upwards from his feet, 
and for a brief moment all he could think was rock 
lobster. He sat down on Miriam’s right side, steadying 
his thoughts. Focusing on Miriam, he watched as she 
took the gauze from the hole, which indeed it was, a hole, 
carved there neatly in her arm. It was clean, about the 
size of a nickel, like a pore that had expanded beyond any 
reasonable limit. She’d sopped up most of the blood with 
paper towels which lay in flowered clumps in the small 


trashcan beside the table. 


“Listen, now, I need you to hold it open while I 
pull the implant out, ok?” — as she brought the instrument 
with the pointed hook on one end up to the flesh, 
steadying her hand against a slight tremble. 

“You want me to...hold your arm open. Ok...” — 
his purple sheathed thumbs and fingers — Jesus how are 
there so many of them — appendages his control over 
which was slipping, were brought then up to Miriam’s 
pale carved flesh, that red hole glaring at him as he 
placed his hands gently on either side of it, and he said 
dumbly “how?” 

And Miriam let out a snort of frustration, putting 
her instrument down and moving his hands into position 
with her left hand. 

“Just stretch right here,” she said, placing his 
thumbs on either side of the hole. He could feel her 
through the gloves, and yet he couldn’t. Winthrop’s 
thumbs pressed gently as his consciousness stepped back, 
and he looked at Miriam as he slowly stretched open the 
hole in her flesh. Watching its red yawn, he tried to keep 
his hands steady as she inserted the hooked instrument 
into her arm slowly and with a look of steeled 


concentration. Half an inch up her arm from the hole, he 
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saw it poke up beneath her skin, and she winced a little as 
she tenderly maneuvered the hook sideways, which was 
when he turned his head away from her — careful still to 
maintain a stretching pressure — and his eyes found those 
freckles of paint on the wall only visible from a certain 
angle of light, the texture of the wall beginning to swell, 
to exaggerate itself and become animate, shuddering now 
in a cautious breath in and out. Winthrop’s body 
remained stationary as he matched his breathing to that of 
the walls as their color began to deepen and thicken, and 
he could feel Miriam’s hook moving inside the part of her 
that he held, her pulse firm in his fingers as he began to 
feel what he didn’t want to know was the warmth of her 
blood on his gloved digits, and it was then that he began 
to think of both Miriam and himself as extensions of the 
room as well as each-other, all caught up in a trembling 
breath as Miriam dug the hook further and Winthrop felt 
a yelp build in his throat that he caught and wrangled into 

“Stop, please — wait.” 

“T almost have it,” she said. 

His eyes maintained their horrified fixation on the 
wall. 


“Please,” he said, “stop.” 


Feeling her look at him briefly, he also felt her 
slowly withdraw the hook from her arm, wincing a little 
as she did so. Once it was out, he let go of her, finally 
turning to face her as she reached for a paper towel to dab 
away the blood. 

“What is it?” she asked as he stood and removed 
the gloves in the same motion, flinging them into the 
trashcan and his body towards the door. 

“Nope,” he said. Winthrop could feel his 
vocabulary rapidly diminishing, his capacity for speech 
along with it. 

“Oh come on, please, I’ve almost got it,” he heard 
her say behind him, but he didn’t turn back. Winthrop 
beelined out the door, slowing down necessarily on the 
stairs before emerging once more into a far different 
night than he’d first set out in. What had started off as a 
quiet evening of internal exploration had collapsed 
rapidly into a panicked cluster of thoughts and sensations 
and distortions. Very suddenly, Winthrop found himself 
wishing the trip were over. But he was strapped in. He 
turned the corner of Miriam’s building and unlocked his 
bike, but when he tried to mount it, he found himself 


laughably unable, his balance having vanished utterly. 
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And so, Winthrop began to walk the bicycle down 
the street, wavering occasionally, his feet buoyant and out 
of pace with the machine he guided. It was a weeknight, 
by now past eleven, and the neighborhood was quiet. He 
glanced up at the stars and thought to himself that “sky” 
is what it was called when it’s blue and scattershot 
through with radiation, but that this transparent darkness 
through which the ghost-light of stars long passed pricked 
his eyes just enough through the light pollution to force 
his awareness of the cosmos to shudder beneath the 
whisper-thin surface of his consciousness, this darkness 
could be no ceiling, offered no comfort except a chance 
at concealment which he took gladly as he shuffled 
himself across the street to the overpass, the distention of 
the city street jutting forth over the highway where 
drivers hurtled towards their own night’s end, or perhaps 
it’s transformation. He paused halfway across. 

Winthrop stood on the quiet overpass watching 
the highway below and feeling the night on his skin, cool 
and thick and infinite, littered with billions of stories he’d 
never know and would never intersect with but would, 
through time - as opposed to over it — ripple towards 


him, brushing up against him in the form of an eye 


caught, a rumor passed, a flash of personal meaning 
gleaned from a headline that had nothing to do with him, 
someone’s life altered irreversibly and perhaps insensibly 
somewhere out there in this darkness while he stood 
staring down at the cars intermittently casting various 
shades of headlight on the pile of roadkill aside the 
asphalt, thinking: 

I need something to come from this. 

I need something to emerge from the dead deer on 
the side of the road and greet me. 

Tell me 

“hey goofy fucker you're doomed” 

Tell me 

“hey goofy fucker you’re the son of god” 


But the remains did not stir, and Winthrop turned 
his back on any hope of revelation from the night. 
Wibbling down the street, he used the bicycle to steady 
himself, cast his internal propulsion forwards, and tried to 


remember the way home. 
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“Let’s just face the music and the facts. Somebody’s 
going out of my mind.” 
-Denis Johnson 
The Largesse of the Sea Maiden (2018) 


The Comedown 
(2019) 
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Glen Ripley thought for the first few weeks that 
the lump on the back of his head was a large ingrown 
hair. 

He didn’t notice the hair on his pillow until he 
was home from work one day, getting ready for bed. 

That morning he’d woken up unusually early, 
before his daily alarm was set to go off. The sun hadn’t 
yet begun to appear through the blinds of his bedroom 
window. After he’d shut off the alarm on his phone, he 
slipped himself into a pair of sweatpants and a long- 
sleeved tee. When Glen approached the window and 
parted the blinds, he saw that the sun probably wouldn’t 
be shining at all that day; the sky, though brightening, 
was a stern slate gray. Glen went about his compact 
apartment, brewing coffee and killing roaches until he 
had to leave for work. The roaches had been an 
increasing presence over the past three weeks — he kept 
telling himself to buy traps for them, but he hadn’t gotten 
around to it, and something told him that the traps 


wouldn’t work anyway. 


Before leaving for work, he stood in front of the 
mirror. He had the impulse to slap himself across the 


face, but he didn’t. 


At the mall, in the brightly lit juice bar, Leanne 
was already prepping the register, having opened solo. 
She wore her standard work outfit: a green polo, black 
slacks and an orange visor. Her auburn hair was pulled 
back in a loose bun, stray hairs dangling left and right of 
her head. When Glen walked in, she glanced up and said 
good morning. Glen murmured a greeting as he put on his 
own visor. Jerry, the owner, was nowhere to be found; he 
never was. 

The owner of the juice bar, an older, stout and 
freckled man who preferred “Gerald,” favored an absent 
and unpredictable style of management. He dropped in 
sporadically, sometimes two days in a row, sometimes 
once in two months. Jerry was content to let Glen and 
Leanne open the store, with two others coming in around 
three to take over and close. 

Glen walked behind the counter and stared out 
into the mall. It was still early in the day; most of the 


business for the juice bar took place mid-morning 
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through the afternoon. Health freaks and mothers who 
wanted to avoid the food court were their main 
customers, and neither were at the mall yet. Since Leanne 
had set up the register, there wasn’t much for Glen to do; 
the closing staff cleaned and stocked everything. 

“So how’s your morning?” Leanne asked. Her 
tone was flat. Glen knew that she needed some 
conversation to get her past the opening hours. 

“The roaches are getting worse,” he said. Leanne 
smiled a little. 

“Then bug bomb the place,” she said. “Or call an 
exterminator.” 

Glen shrugged. 

“I don’t know. What do those chemicals do 
besides kill bugs?” 

“T don’t know,” Leanne said. 

“T’ll Google it, I guess,” Glen said. “Or call the 
landlord.” 

“You haven’t yet?” she said. 

Glen shrugged. 

“Keeps slipping my mind.” 


They were silent for a few moments. The 
fluorescent lights dotting the ceiling flickered a little, 
then settled. 

“How’s your morning going?” Glen asked. He 
found himself having to relearn the knack for 
conversation, lately. 

“OK. I mean...OK considering. My grandpa died 
yesterday.” 

Glen frowned. “Jesus. Shit, ’'m sorry.” 

“Then I guess I haven’t told you much about my 
grandpa, have I?” Leanne said. 

*Ohisns? 

“Maybe you forgot. He was a bastard. Not in an 
abusive way, though. Kinda like an absent, self- 
destructive way. I don’t know if he was a narcissist or 
not. I’m not sure what makes you a narcissist,” she said. 

“Oh,” Glen said. 

Leanne went on to describe how her grandfather 
had died. He had been eighty-three, living in a house by 
the ocean somewhere in South Carolina. Leanne had been 
there just once, as a child, the last time she saw him. Her 
mother had severed relations with him when Leanne was 


ten, on the grounds that he needed to work on himself 
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before he could love anyone. Evidently he never got the 
work done. The old man was independently wealthy, and 
spent his retirement painting watercolors and drinking 
profusely. One day he shat blood, and a doctor told him 
that he had to quit drinking. 

“And he did,” Leanne said, brushing back some of 
her stray hairs. “Damn it, he did, and we thought he was 
getting better.” 

Leanne’s grandfather adopted a dog soon after, a 
mutt with health problems, and apparently the man began 
to find joy in taking sick animals into his home. At the 
time of his death, there were eight dogs and three cats in 
the house. 

A neighbor had come to check on him, and found 
him dead on his couch, a couple bottles of Tramadol 
beside him. That’s how his family and neighbors found 
out that he’d replaced one addiction for another, that he’d 
been adopting sick animals in order to take their pain 
medication. 

The drugs that killed him were prescribed to a 
shih tzu named Murphy. 


“Jesus,” Glen said. 


“T know, right?” Leanne said. “His name was 
Tyler. Fucking...” 

They were quiet for a while. The mall had grown 
busier, and they could see people filtering in and out of 
the stores across the large, tiled hall. A couple walked 
into a sporting goods store, arguing heatedly. An old 
woman Sat on a bench, gnawing somewhat desperately on 
a soft pretzel. A middle-aged man in brightly colored 
spandex came into the juice bar and ordered a carrot and 
beet juice with added protein powder. Glen made drinks 
at the counter while Leanne took orders. The morning 
was slow, but it didn’t creep like it sometimes did. When 
three in the afternoon came, Jared and Lloyd arrived 
almost simultaneously. 

Glen and Leanne walked out to the parking lot 
together, talking evening plans. 

“Netflix and soup,” she said. “Have you seen that 
new dating show? It’s stupid, but kinda funny.” 

Glen shook his head. 

“Haven’t had the focus to watch much of anything 
lately. I’m having trouble sticking to one thing for more 


than twenty minutes.” 
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Leanne smiled. Glen looked anywhere but her 
face. He was still nervous talking with her about these 
things, even though she was really his only confidant, and 
seemed to know what he’d been feeling and experiencing 
before he told her. 

It was as though he were a book she’d already 
read. 

“Well Pll take a look. Maybe. I don’t know,” 
Glen said. 

She reached out and patted his shoulder. He wasn’t used 
to being touched, and it felt foreign, but nice. 

“You'll feel better before long, man. Have you 
thought any more about going to meetings?” 

Glen shook his head. 

“T don’t think I can do it,” he said. 

Smiling again, Leanne said “Maybe you’ll come 
around, maybe not. Either way, good job so far, you’ll be 
ok.” 

They were quiet for a moment. 

Leanne patted his shoulder again. 

“T’m over here,” she said, pointing towards her 


Car. 


Glen felt a muffled blend of sorrow and dread 
knowing that he’d be by himself for the rest of the day. 

No distractions. 

“Same time tomorrow,” he said. 

She nodded. 

“Yeah.” 


Going up the stairs to the third floor, Glen could 
hear TVs and vacuums in other apartments. He wondered 
if th ey had roaches too. The building wasn’t old, but he 
didn’t know when it was built. It was run by a couple 
who lived outside of town, and only answered the phone 
the second time someone called. They’d told Glen that 
they didn’t have caller ID, and so they only knew that it 
was worth picking up if the caller tried twice. Glen 
thought that maybe it was actually because they wanted 
people to stop caring after the first time. He reached his 
floor and walked up to number eight. He didn’t know any 
of his neighbors; he hadn’t made the effort since he’d 
moved in, and neither had they. It wasn’t clear to him 
whether it was a respect thing or an apathy thing. 

Inside, Glen took his shoes off and settled into the 


couch. It was a dark corduroy couch he’d bought used, 
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and sometimes while cleaning it he would find mail or 
little children’s toys in it. Once he’d even found a book, a 
paperback romance called Every First and Last Kiss. He 
had flipped through it out of curiosity, then put it back in 
the couch. 

Glen had no idea what to do with the rest of his 
day. He walked to the kitchen, watched the roaches 
scatter when he turned the light on. He looked in the 
refrigerator even though he knew what was in there. He 
looked outside at the yard of the building, and saw an 
older woman walking her dog. She reminded him of 
Leanne’s grandfather. Leaving the window, Glen walked 
across the living room to his bookshelf, and took an 
anthology of horror stories off the shelf. It was October; 
it seemed appropriate. But he couldn’t get into it, 
couldn’t focus on the text. The words seemed strange to 
him, not making the sounds they were supposed to. 

Glen thought about going to a bar. He’d quit 
drinking two months before. 

Glen thought about masturbating, but for some 
reason when he tried, he could only picture Leanne’s 
grandfather, slumped on the couch, Murphy sitting on the 


floor in front of him. 


The overcast sky made the day seem shorter, the 
sunset occurring more as a decrease in brightness. Glen 
stood in front of the window in his bedroom, staring out 
into the slow resting night. He knew that out there, in 
town, in church basements and rec centers, were men and 
women sipping weak coffee and sitting in circles or rows, 
listening to each-other’s fears, mistakes, ruinous pasts 
and rebuilt lives. They would listen, go around and 
discuss their feelings and experiences with strangers 
bound together only by their mutual affliction. Out there, 
in the growing night, were people trying to recover from 
this monolithic, amorphous shadow of habit. 

Glen had been to one AA meeting, and didn’t plan 
on going back. The religion bit was one part of it, but 
more repugnant to him was the notion of the steps. The 
notion that there was a definitive way to wade through 
the murk of sudden sobriety in a refined process. For 
Glen, there was no process. 

He’d been an across-the-board abuser, drinking 
and smoking and snorting and huffing most anything he 
could get his hands on (except for heroin, which he’d 


successfully avoided). In his college days, he’d show up 
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at parties already drunk and weave his way into that 
cluster of people who always huddle in a back room at 
parties, coalescing around the more volatile substances 
someone had brought. Glen had numerous recollections 
of snorting coke off some stranger’s dresser while trying 
to remember how he knew the person who’d invited him. 

Glen had thought of that period, while he was in 
it, with relish and liveliness. The future was a blank, a 
hazy whatever that he couldn’t make out and didn’t care 
to. He’d figure it out, he told himself. But when he 
graduated with his arts degree, and moved to a cheaper 
town to find work, his world began to finally leak at the 
edges. He’d found the job at the juice bar, made friends 
with Leanne and some folks she knew, moved into his 
quiet little apartment, and, in the whole process, lost 
many of his connections for substances. Alcohol, being in 
this place and time the most readily available intoxicant, 
became his crutch. It wasn’t his first option, but it was his 
only one. And so Glen’s subject, drawing, slowly fell to 
the wayside, becoming a more distant and idle pastime. 
What to do with an arts degree, he would ponder (and 
sometimes still did), and more often than not he would 


answer himself with “why, art, of course.” 


But it wasn’t that simple. 

The more Glen’s confidence in his work 
dwindled, the more he drank, and soon he found himself 
holed up in this makeshift home he’d carved out, staying 
sober only at work, and spending the rest of his time 
completely, utterly, hopelessly shitfaced. Whiskey 
became his hobby, his fun. Drawing fell completely 
away. One night, in an existential rage and just before 
blacking out, he took his notebooks and papers out to the 
garbage, placed them in the can, then pissed in it. It was 
the last thing he remembered doing before waking up in 
the morning, facedown on his couch, pants around his 
ankles, reeking of sweat and the urine he had splashed on 
himself in his wobbling. 

Now, two months after quitting, he found that, 
really, there was no process for him. There was routine, 
yes, there was self-talk and mindfulness, careful 
awareness, but there was no recipe for his sobriety. It 
remained a tenuous and carefully considered thing, still 
regarded with suspicion, and tucked away in an attempt at 


normality (whatever that was or is). 
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So, looking out into the night, thinking of those 
church basement dwellers, he wished them well, from a 


safe but lonely distance. 


Glen readied for bed at 9:30, brushing his teeth 
and stepping out of his clothes. It was colder inside the 
bedroom than the rest of the apartment, and he didn’t 
know why. The bedroom was mostly bare save the 
bedside table, the lamp upon it, and the actual bed itself. 
He’d never bothered with decorating. Glen tossed his 
clothes into the hamper in the corner, noticed it was 
getting full, and made a mental note to take it down to the 
laundry room soon. 

Lying there in the dark, his face began to itch. He 
scratched it and turned over, but it began to itch again. 
When he switched the lamp on, he noticed the hair, 
strands and bits of it. Glen thought absently that perhaps 
this was when he began to bald, though it was a bit early 
at 26. His father had only recently begun to show a 
receding hairline, and before that came the graying. It 
was too late, and he was too tired to care. After brushing 


the hair away, he turned out the light and slept. 


It wasn’t until he was showering one afternoon 
before heading over to Leanne’s apartment that he felt it 
through the shampoo, that bare spot sitting right in the 
back of his head, the lump now larger, the hair on and 
immediately around it having vanished. 

Glen considered that maybe he had some sort of 
scalp disorder the nature and name of which he was 
unaware. Who should he see for this, he wondered. A 
dermatologist? A hair follicle specialist? The skin did not 
appear to be in peril; there was no discoloration or 
rippling pops of rash when he managed to get a look at it 
in the mirror, craning his neck and shifting his eyes to 
angle his reflection accordingly. Nothing to be concerned 
about, except for the lump. Glen considered his poor 
health insurance, and decided that unless the lump grew 
further, he’d bide his time and just kind of see what 
happened. 

Later, he stood outside of Leanne’s apartment, on 
the second floor of a three-story brick building which was 
a couple miles closer into town than his own. He could 


smell food cooking in other apartments, the smells 
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lingering and melding together into the scent of warm 
vomit. He knocked again. 

Inside, Leanne turned the stereo down and got up 
to answer the door. She hadn’t heard the first knock. 

“Hey, come in,” she said. He did, and he closed 
the door behind him. 

“Want anything? Water, tea? I think I have 
crackers somewhere.” 

Glen shook his head. “I’m OK.” 

Leanne went over to the bookshelf beside the L 
shaped couch which lounged in the corner of the living 
room. The stereo sat, next to a turntable, on a coffee table 
which sat equidistantly between the two ends of the L. 
On the opposite side of the room, a TV perched on an 
IKEA bought table, with potted cacti on both sides. The 
blinds were pulled aside to let the sun get in through the 
sliding glass door which opened up onto a small balcony, 
so that the cacti could get as much light as it could; 
Leanne had been worrying that they were going to die, 
begin to rot. The light was a burnt orange, one of the few 
recent sunsets where the sun was visible. She crouched at 
the bookshelf, beginning to run her fingers along the row 


of LP spines sitting on the bottom shelf. 


“Have you heard of this guy called Node? He 
does this sort of electronic, singer-songwriter stuff. Think 
Trent Reznor meets Nick Drake.” She pulled the LP out 
from between the others and gingerly slipped it out of its 
sleeve. The cover depicted a man crouched in a snowy 
wood, at night, his back against a tree trunk, his eyes 
looking to the left at something unseen. 

“Tt’s called Bonfire,” Leanne said, dropping the 
needle into the groove. 

Glen settled into the bottom end of the L, and the 
music began playing softly, bass thumping in a gentle 
rhythm out of four small, rectangular speakers mounted 
on poles in corners of the tight room. Leanne went over 
to the kitchenette and filled a mug with water. This had 
been their routine for some time: Glen would come over 
and they’d talk while Leanne exposed him to new and 
sometimes obscure music. She could play no instruments, 
nor could she sing, but music and its trivia remained one 
of her fixations. Glen himself regarded music 
flirtatiously, and sometimes ominously. 

“T’m going bald,” Glen said. “And there’s some 
weird lump back there.” 


“Back where?” Leanne asked. 
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“On the back of my head, where I’m losing hair,” 
he said. 

“T wondered about that, the hair loss. You should 
get that lump checked out though,” Leanne said. 

“You didn’t say anything? I could have started 
wearing a beanie, at least.” 

Leanne shrugged. 

Glen sat back in the couch, let himself relax a 
little. 

“People like to let other people just figure out 
what everyone else knows about them, don’t they? Like, 
without ever telling them to their face,” he said. 

“Sometimes,” Leanne said as she put the mug in 
the microwave. She closed the microwave and leaned on 
the counter while it hummed. 

“Tt can feel rude,” she said. “Other times you 
can’t figure out how to bring it up, and you stop trying, I 
guess. But I think some people are getting more blunt. I 
don’t know.” 

“Generalizations, and all that,” Glen said. 

“Exactly,” she said. 

The microwave beeped three times, and Leanne 


opened it, retrieved the mug, and slid in a teabag. It 


bobbed and soaked as she walked back across the room, 
setting the mug on the coffee table before settling into the 
corner of the L. 

“You sure you don’t want anything?” she asked 
Glen. 

“Yeah, I’m good,” he said. 

Node was talk-singing something about winter; 
Glen couldn’t catch all of it. The voice was buried in 
thin-sounding synths and intermittent piano keys. 

“Nobody told me about the drinking,” Glen said 
after a few moments. 

“Tt didn’t get bad enough until the end,” Leanne 
said. She pulled the string of the teabag gently, steeping 
it. 

“T think the Christmas party was when I started 
realizing it,” he said. 

“It was where everyone did,” she said. “It took 
Dennis a few months to forgive you about the shoes.” 

“Right...I forget about that. How is he?” 

“He’s all right. I see him on weekends sometimes. 
He’s still trying to figure out how to get into the 
burlesque scene. I don’t think he realizes there isn’t one 


here. Still making his own costumes though.” 
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Glen nodded. He smiled a little. “It’s weird, 
really,” he said, “I’m kind of figuring out what changes 
I’ve made during the past three or four years are me, and 
which ones aren’t.” 

“You mean which decisions you made were really 
yours?” 

“No, not that. I mean, I think all the decisions I 
made like that were mostly me, just a temporary or 
muffled version. No, maybe not. It’s weird, like when I 
was drunk, I would still be there, but it was an adulterated 
self. People are responsible for what they do when 
they’re drunk; they may not be all the way there, but 
they’re still responsible. But I’m talking about how I’ve 
changed. It’s like remembering who you are after waking 
up, but finding things are different. I found out the other 
day that I don’t really like Prince.” 

“And yet you would yell along with the chorus for 
‘Purple Rain’ and start crying whenever it was on. I had 
to start keeping you from playing it when I could tell 
you’d had too much; you always wanted to play it when 
you started to black-out,” Leanne said. 

“T still have no idea what that was about,” Glen 


said. 


“And you might never know. Mysteries of the 
universe and all that. Maybe that’s what recovery is 
about.” 

“T still hate that word,” Glen said. 

Side A of Bonfire ended, and the arm of the 
turntable automatically rose, moved from the center of 
the record to the side of the turntable, and set down 
gently into its plastic cradle. Leanne sipped her tea. 

“So, what do you think?” she asked. 

Glen shrugged. 

“Meh.” 

“What was ‘meh’ about it?” Leanne smiled. 

“T just...I don’t know, I don’t like music all that 
enthusiastically anymore. It’s something I’d do when I 
was wasted and alone, I’d just listen to music constantly. 
Substances enhanced it for me. Now most of it sounds 
flat. It just doesn’t hit me the same way,” Glen said, 
looking down and side to side. 

“Don’t worry, you'll get your taste and style 
back,” she laughed. “But really, I mean you will enjoy 
things again. Don’t worry.” 

“That’s the thing, I’m not worried,” he said. “I’m 


not anything.” 
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“Think you maybe should at least go to a 
therapist,” Leanne said as she opened a drawer and took 
out a vaporizer. “I started using this a few days ago. 
Small steps, you know? That’s the thing, taking small 
steps and not discounting them just because they’re 
small.” 

Glen smiled, now. 

“T’m sorry if I treat you like a therapist,” he said. 

“Fuck, man,” she said, taking a drag on the vape. 


“If you say that again I’ll have to stab you.” 


Glen touched the lump lightly when he was in the 
shower; he squeezed and prodded it. 
The bald spot was growing. 

After getting out of the shower and drying off, 
Glen dressed for work and searched his closet for a 
beanie that he just knew he had somewhere. He found it 
on the floor of the closet, in the corner beside some old, 
worn out shoes. Slapping the dust off the beanie, he went 
to the bathroom to try it on, remembering how he’d found 
it one night, walking with a few others down a street to 
someone’s house. He couldn’t remember whose, now. 
The beanie had been placed on a tree branch, and it hung 
there, dark, impossible to determine the color of it on that 
fall night. He took the beanie and, as a joke, wore it the 
rest of the night. In the morning, he’d found out that it 
was black, and that he actually liked it a bit. 

Now, a year later, he stood in front of the mirror, 
fitting the beanie over his head and adjusting it so that it 
looked natural, covering the bald spot. He studied his 
face, looking for blemishes, blackheads. He cleared his 


throat. 
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When he got to the mall, there were people lined 
up outside of the boutique salad and sandwich shop a few 
stores down from the juice bar. Glen asked the last person 
in line what they were waiting for. 

“Free samples,” the man said. 

“Of what?” Glen asked. 

The man shrugged. 


A woman sat at one of the round tables, drinking 
a mango-apricot blend through a straw while she scrolled 
through her phone. 

Leanne and Glen stood at the counter, watching 
people pass by the front of the store. 

“The lump seems a little larger,” Glen said. 

“Huh. Dude, really, you should see a doctor,” 
Leanne said. She was playing with a ring that she kept on 
her right hand, spinning it on the counter like a top. 

“Maybe,” Glen said. “When I touch it, I don’t feel 
anything. You don’t feel anything with tumors, right? 
Like they don’t have nerves in them, do they?” 

“T don’t know,” Leanne said. “You haven’t hit 
your head?” 

“No.” 


“Then maybe it’s, like, a growth or something.” 

“T thought of that. Maybe that’s it.” 

“You know, Jerry wouldn’t like you wearing that 
beanie.” 

“T know.” 

Leanne stopped spinning the ring and slid it back 
onto her finger. She rested her hand on the counter and 
leaned. The woman at the table laughed, continuing to 
scroll. 

“T’m thinking I might have a Halloween party,” 
Leanne said. “Next weekend, costume thing. Any 
Halloween plans?” 

“Not really. I was going to buy some candy soon 
though,” Glen said. 

“You should come,” Leanne said. 

“T’ll have to think of a costume. I’m never good at 
that stuff.” 

“Something not too political though. Last year 
there were so many political costumes. I’m thinking 
something simple, but I don’t know what yet. I do know 
that I want it to be home made. That store-bought shit is 


for children,” Leanne said. 
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A teenager walked in and approached the counter. 
He asked for an acai-powerberry juice and paid four-fifty 
for it. Glen took the mixes from the refrigerator and 
began to blend them. He then poured the juice into a 
plastic cup, fastened the lid onto it, and handed it off to 
the teenager. 

The kid bowed and walked out. 

“Weird,” Leanne said. 

Glen shrugged. 

People outside in the hall were walking by with 
bags and food. The murmur and echo of mall-talk 
hummed through the air. 

“There’s going to be alcohol, of course. At the 
party,” Leanne said. 

“Well yeah, I figured. It’s fine. Ill bring 
cranberry juice or something,” Glen said. 

Leanne laughed. “Going from booze to just 
drinking mixers, I love it.” She looked out across the 
store. 

“Do you miss it?” she asked. 

“Yeah,” he said. 

Glen turned the corner of his mouth up. 


“Sometimes. It’s harder to meet people now, but I’m 


saving a lot of money. I’m bored a Jot of the time, and I 
get restless. I’ve lost interest in a lot of things. But my 
memory’s better, I’m losing weight, and I don’t vomit as 
much. I guess it’s fine.” 

Leanne nodded. “Atta boy,” she said. 

“Have I apologized for making you my therapist 
for, like, a year?” Glen asked. 

“Yep. Three or four times, I think.” 

Glen grimaced. “Well, sorry and thanks, I guess.” 


“Tf you say it again I'll have to strangle you.” 


That afternoon, when he got home, Glen took the 
beanie off and reached up to prod gingerly at the lump. It 
had grown during the day, or maybe he just thought it 
had. Standing in the bathroom, he tried to twist his neck 
so that he could see it. He opened the medicine cabinet 
with the mirror face and tried to make a reflective angle 
but couldn’t quite get it to work. After giving up, he 
decided to take a picture with his phone and look at that. 
It took a few tries to get a good enough shot. The lump 
itself wasn’t discolored, there was no hint of pus beneath 
the skin, and the skin itself showed no signs of irritation; 


there was no ingrown hair to be plucked. It didn’t hurt, it 
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wasn’t sore to the touch. When he poked at it or squeezed 
it, he just felt flesh, but he couldn’t feel his fingers 
against it. It wasn’t even numb. It simply had no feeling. 
Glen remembered when he was twelve, and he 
had noticed a mosquito bite on his calf. He’d scratched at 
it, broken it open, and within a few days he’d felt a lump 
on the inside of his groin, on the left side. It was pea- 
sized, and it began to hurt when he touched it. Soon it 
hurt when he walked, and he limped around for a couple 
days before his father had decided that there was in fact 
something wrong, and he took Glen to see a doctor. It 
turned out that the bite, which Glen had all but forgotten 
about, had become infected, and the infection had spread 
up his leg and into the lymph nodes on the inside of his 
groin, which by then had swollen to three times their 
normal size. With antibiotics and warm compresses, the 
swelling died down and he began to walk normally again. 
This wasn’t a swollen lymph node, but Glen 
reasoned that it could be an infection of some sort. An 
allergic reaction, perhaps. But why, then, was there no 
sensation? He didn’t have an answer for that. A roach 
crawled out of the sink, and Glen tore a piece of toilet 


paper off the roll to crush it with. It died quietly, without 


a crunch or a squish, and he dropped the wad into the 
toilet. He stood there for a moment, looking down at the 
black spot amidst the wad, floating. The heater hummed 
low. 

He decided to make coffee. As it brewed, 
gurgling, he stepped to the bookshelf and looked over the 
titles on the spines. He wanted to read, but he didn’t want 
to. There was, in his chest, a static rising in volume, a 
breathless frustration, almost gasping. 

When the coffee was done, he poured a mug full 
and brought it into the living room. He’d found the coffee 
table outside by the dumpster as he was getting back from 
work one rainy day. After wiping the droplets from it, it 
hadn’t looked like garbage. It just looked used, with that 
kind of storied expression that used things have. Glen set 
the mug down on the painted black surface and took his 
phone from his pocket. He Googled “Halloween 
costumes.” The first results were ads for Target, Spirit 
Halloween, Walmart, and Etsy. After that came articles 
about celebrity couples and their costumes. Then there 
were listings of local costume shops in the area. Further 


down was People Also Ask: “how do I get a lot of candy 
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on Halloween?” “why do they wear costumes on 
Halloween?” “is Halloween a holiday?” 

He switched to IMAGES. The first result was a 
dinosaur, and the rest included a cheerleader, Tim Burton 
characters, couples’ costumes, Donald Trump, and a sexy 
Freddy Krueger. He chuckled for a moment, imagining 
Freddy Krueger with breasts. Glen set his phone on the 
coffee table and tried to think of a pun. All the ideas that 
came to mind were ones that he’d seen somewhere online 
or on TV. In previous years, he hadn’t ever had a good 
costume idea. One year he’d been a ghost (sheet with 
holes cut in it), another a hipster (fake moustache, 
suspenders, pants with the cuffs turned up, fake glasses), 
and last year, nothing — there had been a party at his now 
former friend Dennis’ house. Dennis was renting a house 
with two other guys; they dimmed the lights and put out 
bowls of candy and pitchers of punch on a collapsible 
table in the kitchen, while horror movies were on rotation 
in the living room at low volume. People sat around 
drinking, snacking, and talking. Most of them were 
dressed up, but Glen hadn’t been able to think of 
anything. He sat quietly on a couch, drinking after having 


arrived already buzzed. 


He finished the night by vomiting in the upstairs 
toilet, then leaving discreetly and walking home through 
the moonless night, avoiding areas where children might 
be out. That had been pretty standard that year, at parties. 
It had been the year he drifted away from everyone he 
knew, except for Leanne. She’d watched as he 
transitioned from your average disillusioned young man 
into a moody drunk, and she’d been the first one he’d 
apologized to when he finally came to. August was in full 
swing, the heat oppressive and damp. It was a small 
moment that did the trick. There was something about 
vomiting in the bathroom sink and watching a roach 
struggle and squirm through the bile that made him 
pause. Some days, now, he almost felt like he’d remained 
paused. 

Turning the phone off, he stood to refill the mug, 
wondering what celebrations he had ruined. He switched 
the kitchen light on, and the roaches scattered. And then, 
faintly, almost as though it came from inside his head, he 
heard what sounded like a cough. Another apartment, he 
thought; a loud cough. 


He poured his coffee. 
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Halloween arrived in the rain, the clouds slung 
low and heavy. 

Glen stood by the bedroom window, idly thinking 
of a costume for Leanne’s party. He’d thought of mussing 
his hair, wrinkling his clothing, and staining an old shirt, 
then when people asked what he was, replying “a 
hangover.” But he suspected that people would think he 
was dressed as a homeless person, and that left a bad taste 
in his head. Besides that, he regarded the idea with a 
personal hesitation. It was the last thing he wanted, to 
make being sober a defining characteristic of his life. For 
him, it should be just another aspect, like an aversion. 

People don’t make conversation about their 
dislike for artichokes, he thought. 

Or do they? 

Outside, an older woman walked her dog. She 
wore a thick dark coat but didn’t hold an umbrella. The 
dog’s legs were spattered with mud, and it was pushing 
its muzzle through the grass. 

That woman looks just like Ben Stiller, Glen 


thought, and turned away from the window. 


He purposely arrived half an hour late. Standing 
in front of the door after having knocked, he worried that 
his costume was too simple, or not creative enough. 

He held a thermos of cranberry juice. 

He wondered, briefly, if Leanne would notice if 
he snuck some vodka into it once he got inside. 

No, he thought. You don’t do that anymore. 

Leanne answered the door. She was dressed as a 
zombified Luigi, the fake moustache on her lip touched 
with red. 

“And you are?” she asked. 

“Jack the Ripper,” he said. Glen wore a black suit 
which he’d bought a couple years earlier for his 
grandmother’s funeral. 

“Ok, so how is anyone supposed to get that?” 
Leanne said. 

“They never caught him; no one knows what he 
looked like,’ Glen answered. 

“That’s shitty,” she said. 

“T know.” 

She let him in. Inside, maybe fifteen people 


milled about the living room and kitchen, drinking, 
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talking, laughing. There were witches, TV characters, 
monsters, some guys in flannel. A Halloween mixtape 
played on the speakers. Glen surveyed the scene 
neutrally. He didn’t recognize anyone, but he was more 
concerned that he would. 

“Go, mingle,” Leanne said, and gave him a light 
shove before walking off towards the kitchen, where 
people stood talking around a miniature keg. Glen 
watched her go, and he sighed. He looked down at his 
“costume” and shrugged internally. Everyone in the room 
seemed to be in the middle of a conversation. He could 
walk up to a group, stand on the outside of it, and listen 
to the conversation to wait for a point to jump in. 

Or he could just stand there. 

There was one woman talking loudly about her 
car trouble, some guys debating the tastefulness of the 
transition shots in a recent movie. 

“Fades are shit, man, only assholes use fades.” 

“Says the film school drop out.” 

“Hey, it’s all about taste, man, not education.” 
“Sure, Phil.” 

Glen wondered if anyone had coke. 


Phil seemed like he might be a coke guy. Maybe. 


Feeling the itch to drink away his discomfort, 
Glen bottled it and pushed it down somewhere. 

He decided to go out onto the balcony; the blinds 
were pulled aside, and he could see people out there 
smoking. Asking for a cigarette seemed like a more 
natural way to start a conversation. 

Out on the balcony were three people: a lizard, a 
dentist, and Dracula. Dracula was telling a story, and by 
looking at the lizard and the dentist, Glen guessed that 
he’d been telling it for some time. 

“But then my cousin, he said he couldn’t help, so 
it was just me, and Christ, the guy helped me move four 
times in the last two years, it was the least I could do, I 
mean really, shit,” he was saying. They turned to look at 
Glen when he closed the door. Glen recognized none of 
them. He could already tell that Dracula was shitfaced, 
and began to regret coming out to the balcony. Still, he 
asked 

“Hey, could anyone spare a cigarette?” 

“T gotcha buddy,” Dracula said, overly gregarious, 
and reached into the inner pocket of the vest he wore. As 
he did so, the dentist and the lizard ashed their cigarettes 


in a bowl that sat on the floor. 
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“Think we’ll go inside,” the lizard said, “it’s too 
cold out here. We’ll see you inside.” 

“Oh alright, Pll tell you later, inside,’ Dracula 
said, nodding as he handed Glen a cigarette. The dentist 
opened the door, and she and the lizard went inside. The 
noise of conversation escaped, briefly, and they slipped 
inside, sliding the door closed behind them. Dracula 
continued to nod, handing Glen a purple polka-dotted 
lighter. “Good folks, good people,” he said. Glen lit his 
cigarette, passed the lighter back. Dracula put it in his 
pants pocket. He wore black dress pants, a white button- 
up shirt, a black vest and cape. His hair was slicked back, 
except for bits which had strayed around his face. Though 
it was cold, a drunk sweat stood out in beads on his 
forehead. Glen couldn’t tell if his cheeks were painted or 
flushed. 

“Thanks,” Glen said. 

“Don’t mention it. I was just telling them about 
my dad. I helped him move recently, and it made me 
think about his age. Like he had trouble with shit he 
didn’t used to, that kind of thing. You know? Like he 


didn’t age when I was a kid, and now that he’s aging, I’m 


kinda scared. Like the whole mortality thing is freaking 
me out, you know?” 

Glen nodded. Dracula took a deep pull on his 
cigarette with one hand, waving his other hand around his 
head. 

“This, all this, it goes,” he said. “I don’t know 
how, or how long it’ll take, but shit, I can’t take care of 
him now. Or even two years from now. I’m in a shit gig, 
I’m in debt. I live in, like...a rat’s ass...no, no, a shithole. 
A shithole, not a rat’s ass. Hah.” 

“What’s your name?” Glen asked. Now he really 
was regretting coming out to the balcony. He knew that, 
at least for the duration of the cigarette, he was trapped in 
conversation with a drunk person. 

Dracula exhaled out of the corner of his mouth, 
dropped his cigarette in the bowl, and promptly lit 
another, cupping his hand against the wind. 

“!’m Connor,” he said around the cigarette. He 
finished lighting it, then held out his hand. Glen took it. 

“Glen,” he said. 

“Glen,” Connor said back. “So what do you do, 
Glen, what’s your thing?” His voice swayed as he spoke, 


his tone urgent yet lazy. 
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“T work at a juice shop. I read. I kill the roaches in 
my apartment. I look out windows. I don’t do much, 
really. I pay rent,” Glen said, not curtly, but with the wish 
that his cigarette would burn faster. 

“Shit, that sounds like me,” Connor said. “I work 
retail. It’s thankless work. People look at you like you’re 
supposed to be some sort of answer, or nothing at all. 
Like, when you interact with someone, they either want 
something very specific from you, or they just want you 
to go away.” He looked out somewhere in the distance, 
and Glen followed his gaze. There was nothing there but 
the night. Connor burped, covering his mouth briefly with 
his hand. 

“Fuck,” he said, and cleared his throat. 

“You ok?” Glen asked. He knew that Connor 
wasn’t. 

“Yeah, I just, you know, cigarettes, I, fuck, oh 
fucking-” Connor threw himself to the railing, pressing 
his abdomen against it, and bent. He burped again, and 
halfway through it, his mouth opened wide, and a torrent 


of beer and soft chunks projected from his open face. 


Glen put his cigarette out in the bowl. He’d seen 
this coming — nicotine had given him the spins while he 
was drinking plenty of times before. 

“You ok?” he asked. Connor nodded. 

“T think so,” he said. 

Down below them, somebody screamed. 

“MAAAAAAAAH! DADDY, IT’S IN MY 
HAIR!” 

“Oh shit,” Connor said. Glen’s eyes widened. He 
stepped to the railing and looked down. On the sidewalk 
below, there stood several children and their parents, 
arriving at the building to trick-or-treat, or coming home 
from doing so. In their shock, the parents hardly moved, 
but the children were swiping wildly at their faces and 
hair. A witch had taken off her wig, and was crying, a 
werewolf was gripping his pillowcase of candy shut; a 
little Iron Man was on his knees, grabbing at his mask. 

“MY EYEHOLES, MOM IT’S IN MY 
EYEHOLES!” he screamed. 

“Oh Jesus,” Glen said. He pulled Connor away 
from the railing while hunching his shoulders 
protectively. “Get inside, get inside,” he said. Connor was 


awestruck. 
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“T didn’t see them, it just happened,” he said, 
staggering. 

“T know, I know,” Glen said. Goddamnit. 

“SON OF A BITCH!” they heard a father scream. 
There were footfalls on the stairs below. Sliding open the 
door, Glen rushed Connor inside. 

“Turn the music off, everybody shut up,” Glen 
said, loudly. Connor had begun to cry. 

Leanne walked up to them as someone else cut off 
the music. 

“Ts he sick?” she asked. 

Glen looked around frantically. “Yeah, and we 
might have some visitors. Connor here, um, well he just 
vomited on some kids.” 

Leanne’s eyes widened. “He fucking what?” 

In spite of himself, Glen almost chuckled. 

“T didn’t see them!” Connor sobbed. “I’m sorry, I 
didn’t fucking see them!” 

“Did they see you?” Leanne asked. 

“T don’t know,” Glen said. 


“Awwwww, shit,” a cowboy said. 


She looked around as the people around them 
chattered lowly, listening for the kids’ parents on the 
stairs. 

“Well, put him in the bathroom,” she said. “I'll 
get the door if they show up.” 

“We’re hiding him, then?” Glen said. 

“Yeah, he could get charged with something, I 
think. Assault, maybe. He doesn’t need that, just keep 
him quiet, and Ill see if they come to the door.” She 
turned to the room full of disguised faces, visibly 
confused, gleefully amused. “Okay everyone, just chill 
while we figure this out,” she said. A few people nodded, 
some muttered to one another. Glen ushered the sobbing 
vampire towards the bathroom. He opened the door and 
sat the man on the toilet, then closed the door behind 
them. Connor put his head in his hands. 

“T’m gonna go to jail,” he groaned. 

“No, you’re not. It was an accident,” Glen said. 
He leaned against the sink, studying Connor, whose head 
slipped out of his own hands and sagged. Glen hadn’t 
seen anybody this drunk in months. He wondered if he’d 


ever been like this and knew that he probably had. 
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“T’m not like this,” Connor said through the snot 
bubbling over his lips. “I’m not the kind of guy who 
pukes on kids, I’m not. Oh fuck, is this me now?” 

“Tt is, but only for now. It wasn’t yesterday, and it 
won’t be tomorrow,” Glen said. He found that he was 
beginning to feel oddly maternal. 

Connor continued to cry. Glen listened through 
the door for any indication that the enraged parents had 
found the apartment. There was nothing. On the toilet, 
Connor groaned. Glen found himself looking at the man 
in front of him and feeling glad that, though he’d had 
some low points, he’d never been this bad. He’d thrown 
up on Dennis’ shoes, but not on anybody’s kids. 

There was a knock at the bathroom door. Glen 
opened it. Leanne stood there in the hallway, having 
removed her moustache and hat. The zombified makeup 
remained; she wore a tired expression beneath it. 

“Anything?” Glen asked. She shook her head. 

“T’m guessing that they were more concerned 
with getting their kids cleaned up. We’ll see if there’s a 
report or anything. I’m about to send everyone home. 
Keep him in here for a minute, get him to clean himself 


up, then we’ll get him out of here.” 


Connor groaned again. Glen smiled a little, 
nodding. Leanne let out a dry chuckle and went to 
disperse the party. 

Twenty minutes later, Glen and Connor stepped 
out into the night. The street outside was void of any 
children; either it was late enough for them to have gone 
home, or parents were avoiding the area. Glen wondered 
if this would make it to the internet in some capacity. 

“How far away do you live?” Glen asked Connor. 

“Not far,” he said. “Maybe half an hour. I walked 
here, I can walk back.” 

“Are you sobered up?” 

Connor wiped his nose and looked around 
blearily. He straightened his cape, drawing it around him, 
against the cold. Glen had his hands in his pockets. 

“T think so,” Connor said. 

“Good. Be safe,” Glen said. He judged that the 
guy seemed to walk alright, and he wasn’t swaying on his 
feet. More than anything, he seemed broken in a way that 
Glen himself had felt before, after humiliating himself. 
He didn’t know anything about this man, but he knew 
that Connor would remember this no matter how drunk 


he was. He’d wake up, perhaps with a headache, and 
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reevaluate everything. The shame would come over him 
in a mist, and every person he met would seem to be 
judging, knowing. Connor would be in the vicious grip of 
hangxiety. It would all take a few days to sink in. 

Glen turned his back on Connor as the vampire 
walked slowly away, his caped shoulders hunched about 
his neck. On the walk back to his apartment, Glen 
watched burnt clouds cross the egg-white moon. Connor 
had been talking about mortality before disaster struck, 
and Glen thought about it now. He thought about the 
multitude of ways he could have died already, of freak 
accidents, poisoning, head injuries, cirrhotic system 
failure. That he was alive now, in this moment, was 
nothing particularly special, but it did mean that there 
was more to come. There’d be accidents, catastrophes 
even, and he’d have to deal with him. Often, he found 
himself calmer during emergencies. A kind of far-away 
feeling took over, and he switched to autopilot. Maybe 
that was what people meant by “shock.” After things 
happen, or even as they’re happening, they feel 
inevitable, the mind constantly adding retrospect. Life as 


a constant “well, huh, I guess that makes sense.” 


At the foot of the hill leading up to his apartment 
building was a gas station. Glen had been there in every 
stage of inebriation, during his drinking days. He’d 
stagger down the hill, almost tumbling, in the later hours 
of the night, before the stores stopped selling booze, to 
stock up on enough alcohol so that he could sufficiently 
pass out. Now, he didn’t dare go into the place for any 
reason. He couldn’t help but speculate on the states that 
the cashiers had seen him in, and he didn’t want to face 
them if he could help it. 

Glen passed the gas station, starting up the hill, 
and for a moment he considered going in, as he went. He 
considered buying a forty; it’s Halloween, a holiday, you 
had a good night, you’ve had a good month, you deserve 
to take a load off, one night won’t hurt... 

He kept walking. 

As he approached his building, Glen spotted two 
figures staggering down the street. They were arm in arm, 
swaying, singing. It appeared to be Freddy Krueger and 
Jason Voorhees, Jason providing harmonies while Freddy 
belted out Billy Joel’s “The Longest Time.” Glen smiled 
and began to walk up the steps to his floor. As he did, he 
heard a cough. He heard it in the back of his head, as 
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though he had thought it, but he hadn’t. Then came 
another cough, and a clearing of the throat, all in his 
head. Glen stopped on the stairs. He didn’t need to cough. 
Looking around, he found no one there, heard no one 
moving or speaking from inside their apartments. 

The mind is a funny thing, he thought. 

And it was then that he could have sworn he 


heard, in his head, someone else say yes, yes, it is. 


There were dents, now, and the lump had grown. 
The four dents were, respectively, two on the underside 
of the lump itself and two above and on either side of it. 
A quadruple of who knows what. Glen stood naked in his 
bathroom, having just gotten out of the shower, prodding 
about the back of his head. His hair over the lump and the 
newly discovered dents had all but vanished, the skin 
glossy smooth. There was still no feeling in the lump, and 
there was none in the dents either. He couldn’t be sure if 
the dents were in his scalp or his skull. 

It was a week since Halloween, and he’d been 
increasingly worried. Since he’d heard that voice on the 
stairwell, he considered that perhaps he was losing his 
mind. Glen thought about his family history, trying to 
figure out whether there was any history of mental 
illness. Undiagnosed, maybe. But he couldn’t be sure. He 
heard the coughing at least once a day now, but since 
Halloween he’d not heard a sentence, or even full words. 
Considering seeing a doctor, he wasn’t sure whether to 
visit a physician or a psychiatrist first. 

There, in the bathroom, he thought maybe this is 


how I die, some new disease of the body and mind, an 
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oddity never before seen, a medical spectacle. Still 
naked, he left the bathroom to retrieve his phone from the 
bedroom. Returning, he bent his right arm backwards, 
awkwardly, to take a picture. When he looked at the 
result, it made him all the more nervous. If one were to 
put glasses on the back of his head, the cluster of lumps 
and dents would have resembled a face. The bridge of the 
glasses would have settled on the lump, the lenses lining 
up with the two dents above it. 

Glen closed the lid of the toilet and sat down. He 
put his phone on the floor and felt the back of his head. 
He could already imagine what a psychiatrist or 
counselor might say. 

“Well, it seems apparent that since you’ve 
stopped drinking, you’re considering yourself differently, 
with new eyes. What you’re finding seems strange and 
new to you, as though you’re discovering another self.” 

Ts that right? Is that happening ? he thought. 

In his head, he heard a throat clear. 

Well, sort of. Not really though. someone said. 

Glen yelped and nearly fell off the toilet. He 
reached out and grabbed the rim of the bathtub to steady 


himself. His body went numb, his eyes darted nervously. 


“Who?” he managed to say. “What? Uh...who’s 
there, is someone there?” 

There was silence, inside and outside his head. 

Is this how schizophrenia starts? he thought. Glen 
had never understood how one hears voices, while 
hallucinating auditorily. Do they come as thoughts, or are 
they actually heard? They must be heard, he thought, 
otherwise they wouldn’t be auditory hallucinations. So, 
what was this? A_ hallucination or an_ intrusive, 
involuntary thought? Glen sat up on the toilet. He cleared 
his throat to see how it sounded. To his ears, it sounded 
the same as it always did. What, then, was there to do? It 
was morning, and there was still an hour left before he 
needed to be at work. Slowly, he stood and went into the 


bedroom to begin dressing. 


Leanne got out of her car, locked it, and stood in 
the parking lot, trying to crack the base of her back. For 
the past three weeks there had been pain there, a dull ache 
which moved into sharpness whenever she sat down for 
too long. She thought that it could be the cold weather 
moving in, but she didn’t really know if that could cause 


something like this. One of the vertebrae in her lower 
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back popped, finally, as she twisted her torso to the left, 
and she let out a groan. Leanne turned the other way, 
twisting until it became uncomfortable, and _ then 
straightened her back. Then she rolled her neck, cracking 
it twice. Buttoning her peacoat against the chill, she 
began to walk toward the mall, to the entrance of Sears, 
the closest door to the juice bar. 

In the morning, Leanne liked to imagine the 
nearly empty mall as a museum before opening, a future 
remnant of consumer culture preserved for posterity, 
populated with actors and with an atmosphere much like 
that of a renaissance fair. She imagined future 
advertisements of the mall as a_ historical tourist 
attraction. “Come and visit the mall! Walk the paths of 
your great-grandparents as they bought soft-serve ice 
cream, left the dripping cone on a table in the food court, 
and wandered around Dicks Sporting Goods! As they 
went into Yankee Candle, smelled everything, and left 
without buying anything! As they tried perfume and 
makeup samples and left Macys as a fragrant mess!” 

Leanne passed the still opening stores, coming 
upon the closed gate of the juice bar. Jerry had given both 


Leanne and Glen a key to the gate, since they were the 


openers. She was usually there a few minutes ahead of 
Glen, so she opened it most often. When Glen had started 
there, he’d had trouble with the lock, and she’d stood and 
watched him struggle with it for far too long before she 
just started opening it herself. When Glen arrived before 
she did, he would work on the lock until she arrived. 
He’d been able to open himself just enough times to 
know that he could do it again. 

This morning, Glen was already there. He stood 
against the wall that divided the juice shop and the 
adjacent store, staring at the waxed floor. Wearing his 
beanie, a pair of old jeans, and a gray sweater, she 
wondered where his work clothes were. She didn’t care if 
he wore them. There were some days where he didn’t, if 
they needed to be cleaned. But today, something was off. 
He looked pale, and his eyes displayed an absence of self. 
They hadn’t even looked like that when he was blackout 
drunk. Though he didn’t seem like he had been, she 
worried dimly that he might have spent the night 
drinking. 

Only when she approached him directly did he 
look up. 
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“There’s something wrong,” Glen said. He hadn’t 
expected it to come out like that; he had thought that 
there would be more nuance, more of a buildup to it. 

“Are you sick?” Leanne asked, reaching into her 
coat for the keys. She thought that maybe he was pale 
with a sickly hangover. 

“No. Well maybe, not sick sick though. I’m sick, 
I’m SICK sick” 

“what?” 

Glen looked around hurriedly. 

Now, you don’t want to make it too obvious 
that you’re paranoid, Glen. 

“Just open the gate, we’ll talk inside,” Glen said. 

Leanne, frowning, unlocked the gate and slid it to 
the side. Glen walked in and flipped the light switches, all 
at once. The juice bar came to life. 

“Listen, are you able to work? Because if you 
aren’t, that’s cool, I would just have to call someone, like, 
right now,” Leanne said. She was annoyed, but she 
wasn’t. 


“Just listen to me first,” Glen said. 


They walked towards the back of the shop, toward 
the narrow breakroom, where Leanne took her coat off 
and hung it. 

“Ok, so? What’s going on with you?” 

“You know the lump, right? There are dents now, 
around it.” 

“Dents?” 

“Yeah.” 

Leanne’s frown deepened. 

“Lemme see,” she said. 

Glen turned his back to her and removed the 
beanie. Sure enough, there were indentations around the 
lump. The bald spot had grown, to the point where it was 
nearly a full circle, taking up the whole of the back of his 
head, the bottom drooping down the back of his neck; it 
looked like a balloon, in shape. 

“Shit,” Leanne said. 

“T knowww,” Glen groaned. 

“You need to see a doctor,” Leanne said. “Does it 
hurt at all?” 

Glen turned to face her, putting his beanie back on 


his head, snuggly. “That’s the thing, it doesn’t have any 
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feeling at all. Do you know anything about cancer? Could 
it be that?” 

Leanne shrugged. “I don’t know anything about 
it. Come on, walk with me; I have to be up front.” 

They walked to the front counter of the store. 
Nobody was there. Leanne began to ready the register 
and set up the blenders. 

“You should take the day off,” she said. “Go see a 
doctor.” 

“T don’t have a doctor,” Glen said, leaning on the 
counter. “I could go to the ER, but I don’t know how I'd 
pay for it. I don’t want to wait for an appointment.” 

“And you shouldn’t,” Leanne said. “But if you go 
to the ER, I don’t think they could do anything but refer 
you somewhere else. If it’s not hurting, then they 
couldn’t do anything but maybe hospitalize you until you 
could see someone. And even then, they probably 
wouldn’t want to give you a bed if you’re functional.” 

Glen thought about telling her about the voice. 
There was a lot that he could trust her with, but this... 

“T’]l make an appointment,” he said. “Call Lloyd, 
I think he wakes up before ten, at least; see if he can 


cover for me. I’m sorry about this.” 


“Don’t apologize, man,” Leanne said. “You do 


that too much.” 


Glen left the mall and hurried home to his 
apartment, locking the door as soon as he got in. If he 
was going crazy, he reasoned, it would be best to see if it 
passed rather than being put in a hospital. 

Madness passes sometimes, he thought. Doesn’t 

it? In waves, it comes in waves. 
He went to the bathroom to prod again at his head. The 
dents seemed deeper, and when he put his finger in one of 
them, he didn’t feel anything. The lump, as well as the 
dents, had no feeling. He rubbed his finger over the skin 
of the now giant bald spot. No feeling there, either. Not 
even a tingling. 

His chest tightened, his heart accelerated. Glen 
drew in a shallow breath and tried to hold it for a moment 
before letting it go from his shuddering lips. This was a 
familiar feeling, and he hadn’t felt it for years. When he 
was a child, he would get this feeling when he was hurt. 
A tightening of the chest, a palpitation, the mounting fear. 
Not the feeling of panic he’d also experienced, at other 


times. This was bodily peril. He put a hand onto the edge 
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of the bathroom counter to steady himself. A doctor, I 
need a doctor. Glen repeated this to himself, trying to 
make himself accept it. 

The voice, he then considered, could be a 
symptom of neurological damage. Maybe parts of his 
skull were growing inward, pressing on his brain. What 
kind of doctor deals with that? he thought. 

Well, you’ve got to find out what that is, first. 
someone said. 

“FUCK,” Glen said. 

Take it easy 

“Are you in my head? Is there a you? Or are you 
me?” 

Yes and no. 

“Yes and no what?” 

Yes I’m in your head, no I’m not you. I am me, 
I think. 

Glen went to sit on the toilet. The white of the 
walls grew darker, his breathing quicker. 

Let’s not get into the how just yet. Because I 
don’t know, and you certainly can’t tell me. 

“Shut up for a minute,” Glen said. He reached up 


and touched the back of his head, placing his fingers in 


the dents on the underside of the lump. “Feel that?” he 
asked. 

Uh...chuh! - a sneeze - Yeah. 

“Shit. Shit. Shit.” Glen held his face in his hands. 
He groaned. Standing, he went into the living room and 
sat down on the corduroy couch. Taking his phone from 
his pocket, he opened Google. His thumbs hovered, 
briefly, before typing “psychotic cancer.” The first item 
to come up was a forum on a cancer research site. The 
second was a blog by a man writing about “cancer and 
psychosis.” The third was a page of a medical news 
website which read: “Psychosis: Causes, symptoms, and 
treatments.” Glen tapped on that one. First, there were 
key points about psychosis (that it is a symptom, not 
itself an illness, etc.), and then there were the symptoms 
(hallucinations, delusions, disorganization, disordered 
thinking, difficulty concentrating, etc.). Glen scrolled 
down until he found a section following the primary 
causes of psychosis, which explained that psychosis may 
be secondary to: brain tumors or cysts, among other 
things. 

“That’s it,’ Glen said aloud. “Tumor, cancer. 


Something pressing on my brain.” He thought that, 
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perhaps, if he was speaking aloud, then the voice 
wouldn’t be able to. But he still didn’t know the facts. A 
doctor’s appointment would be a good next step. Glen 
settled back into the couch, locking his phone. 

Muph. 

“Excuse me?” Glen said. No one answered, inside 
his head or out. 

His phone went off. It was a text. Leanne had 
asked him: You haven’t been drinking, have you? Glen 
felt insulted for a moment. She of all people should have 
been able to tell. Leanne had seen him at all levels of 
drunk, even drunk beyond levels. She should know. He 
unlocked his phone and typed back: 

No, I haven’t. I think I might have a tumor. 

Have you made a doctor’s appointment? she 
texted back. 

Not yet. he sent. 

Do it! she sent back. Leanne was typing. Then 
appeared the message: 

so I’ve been talking to Connor. Remember, from 
the party? He wants your number, ok if I give it to him? 

Glen typed back: 


sure. 


He had an inkling that the guy wanted to 
apologize, perhaps over a drink. And wouldn't right now 
be the perfect time for a drink, he thought, when you find 
out you may have a brain tumor? 

His phone went off. It was a message from an 
unknown number: 

hey, it’s Connor, we met at Leanne’s Halloween 
party? Was wondering if you wanted to get coffee or 
something, I’ve got some stuff I want to talk about, 
Leanne said you might be cool with it. 

Ah, shit, Glen thought. He wants a sponsor. Or 
something. He’s trying to change his life. Or something. 
Shit. Glen read the message again, then turned his phone 
off and sighed. He wondered if he wanted to bring 
anyone into what his life was very suddenly becoming. 
Especially someone as vulnerable as he imagined Connor 
to be, right now. 

Thinking a couple months back, Glen could see 
the ragged condition he had been in. At first, everything 
in his life appeared as behind a silkscreen, shadows 
against light that was sometimes soft, sometimes sharp. 
As the screen ascended with the passing weeks, Glen 


experienced brief elation, debilitating self-awareness, 
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regret, periodic near-manic energy, and periods in which 
he felt nothing at all. Unless Connor started going to 
some group meeting, Glen thought, he might latch onto 
him as he experienced something similar. But here Glen 
was making assumptions. Maybe Connor just wanted to 
apologize. He unlocked his phone and began to text back. 

He wrote: 

sure, coffee sounds fine. I’m off work at 3 
tomorrow, there’s a café kiosk thing at the mall. Let’s 
talk there. 

Glen set the phone down on the table in front of 
the couch, then stood and went into the bedroom. He 
made the bed. Stepping to the window, he drew the 
shades up. There was no one outside. This window at the 
back of the building looked out on a patch of grass, 
speckled with yellow spots, which curved down into a 
ravine now dried up, thin trees stripped by impending 
winter standing still in the muck of drying rain. The sun 
overhead was full, pale white behind a foggy cloud 
against a smoky sky. 

Glen imagined the landscape as the skin of a giant 
animal who had a fungal infection. 


He heard a cough. 


The latte sat cooling in front of him. Glen had 
removed the top of the cup to let it cool faster. They had 
picked a smaller table among the archipelago of fake- 
marble tables and chrome chairs that sat in the center of 
two intersecting corridors of the mall. Above, light cast in 
from a massive skylight. Glen felt as though they were 
sitting in a museum. He felt a sinking where he should’ve 
had breakfast; he’d only had coffee. 

“It’s been since college, slowly at first. Just on 
weekends, really,’ Connor was saying. “But then it 
started getting worse, but I didn’t see it, like really see it, 
you know?” 

Glen nodded. His day had been a long wait, 
knowing that this was coming. “Then when did you see 
it?” 

Connor sipped his coffee. He’d bought a caramel 
mocha. 

“Last month. I think. I woke up outside, have you 
ever done that?” he asked. 

Glen shook his head. “No.” 

“T woke up because I knew I was cold, and I was 


having a dream that I was pissing, but I was pissing for 
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years and years. Easily a decade. Just pissing. When I 
woke up, I had to go really bad, but I hadn’t pissed 
myself, I’ve heard about guys pissing themselves. I had a 
coat on, thank god, but I was wearing shorts and sandals. 
I don’t know how long I was out there, I don’t know if 
anyone saw me. I felt ashamed, but my first thought, my 
very first fucking thought, was to drink the shame down.” 

“You mean you wanted to ‘drink about it,’” Glen 
said. 

Connor swallowed more of the caramel mocha 
and leaned forward, folding his forearms over one 
another on the tabletop. 

“Like think about it...that’s a thing? Like, a 
common expression?” he asked. 

Glen nodded. Connor smirked. 

“Tt’s clever,” he said. 

“Most recovery sayings are,” Glen said. “’One 
day at a time,’ ‘first things first,’ ‘it works if you work it,’ 
‘meeting makers make it.’” Glen sipped his latte. 
“They’re easy to remember, they stick in your head. And 
most of them are obvious, or should be,” he said, 
wondering what position he was in to be saying any of 


this. 


“What do you mean?” Connor asked. 

Glen sighed. “You might not get this, because 
you’re just starting out, and you probably think this is 
unique to you, still, I don’t know. But the longer you stay 
sober, the more you realize that everyone around you 
knew the entire time what you’re just figuring out. You 
were just too fucked up to realize it.” He sipped his latte. 
“It’s pretty much a game of catch-up.” 

Do you think you can help him? 

He hadn’t heard the voice since the previous day, 
but he hadn’t forgotten about it either. There was a 
moment of confusion, almost as though someone had hit 
him. Glen fought not to express it with his face. 

I don’t know if I want to. Help him, I mean. I’m 
Just telling him what I know. 

“T’m just telling you what I think, or what I’ve 
made sense of,” he said to Connor. He swallowed his 
heart. 

“Catch-up sounds about right,” Connor said. He 
scratched his nose. There was a pimple on his jaw, right 
where it curved into his neck. Glen found himself 


focusing on it, trying not to look Connor in the eye. 
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That’s helpful though, right? Don’t people 
want advice? 

No, not everyone, Glen thought. 

“How are you doing it though?” Connor asked. 

“Doing what?” 

“Quitting. How are you working it out? AA?” 
Connor sat back, picking up the coffee and sipping. 
Overhead, the sky dimmed with the passing of a cloud. 
The shades of the shadows in the mall deepened for a 
moment and stretched, then receded once the cloud 
passed. 

“No AA,” Glen said. “I can see how it helps, but 
it’s not for me.” 

“Why not?” Connor said. 

“T get how talking with other people who are 
doing the same thing helps you figure it out,” Glen said, 
“but it also means you get folks who will just tell you 
how to do it, tell you to work the steps, insist on the 
steps. The steps aren’t magic though, and you can do 
whatever you want, in the end. Some folks there don’t get 


that. Not all of them, but enough for it to be irritating.” 


I want to see one of these meetings. A bunch of 
people telling each other not to do something they all 
want to sounds like some twisted denial-type shit. 

“Fuck, get out of my head for one goddamn 
second,” Glen said. He looked up at Connor’s eyes. 

“Not you,” Glen said. “No, not you, I’m sorry.” 

Try explaining that one. 

“Are you ok?” Connor asked. “Did I say 
something?” 

“No,” Glen said. “Look Pll be honest, I’m going 
through some...shit, right now, and it’s nothing to do 
with you, but I have to go. I feel sick, I’m not well.” 

“Need any help? Are you going to be ok?” 
Connor asked. 

Glen nodded. 

“T’ll be in touch,” he said, “but I’ve got to handle 
some stuff, I'll let you know when I’m free.” 

Glen stood and looked around as he walked 
quickly away. 

That didn’t seem very helpful. 

I can’t exactly focus on him when I’ve got you in 


my fucking head. 
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I guess I am in your head, huh? Like, no one 
else can hear me, right? 

Well, he didn’t. 

So it’s a safe assumption, yeah. 

Glen passed through the hallway, past the stores 
and kiosks, to one of the first-floor bathrooms. He 
checked the stalls for occupants, then went to one of the 
sinks. Removing the beanie, he turned and took his phone 
out to take a picture. Then he touched the back of his 
head. The entire back of his head was now bald. The 
lump, in the center, seemed to have grown, and the dents 
on the underside of it had deepened. The dents above and 
on either side of the lump had deepened as well. Feeling 
further, he found swelling below the lump, along it a thin 
line of slight indentation. Glen steadied himself and 
listened for anyone approaching the bathroom. 

He took a picture, then looked at it. 

A nose. The lump now resembled a nose. 

Glen put his phone in his pocket and slipped the 
beanie back on his head. He felt nothing. He left the 
restroom, turning down through the mall, and passed 
through Macys. The calm and ease of the people in the 


store made the air feel alien. There was, in the back of his 


mind, a vague self-consciousness, panicked but muffled, 
which told him that as long as he appeared calm, no one 
would know that his mind had become completely 
scrambled. He felt like a severed nerve. He felt the 
shocked, calm peace of bleeding out. 

Coming through to the exit, he walked out into 
the parking lot, through it, and began to walk home. It 
would take him forty-five cold minutes. Glen always 
walked; he’d had a bike for a couple of years, but it 
needed new tires and he didn’t want to spend the money. 
Walking in the summer was the only problem; he would 
arrive at work sweatier than when he took his bike. The 
cold was fine with him. He felt electricity in the brittle 
air. He walked through the northern part of town, mostly 
along the sidewalk that stretched down the highway 
which cut through the top part of town, dotted with exits 
he had to cross, and shopping centers clustered past 
parking lots, which set them back from the road. The 
buffer of car rooves bounced the sun in such a way that 
the store signs glowed atop them. 

When he turned onto the street that led to his, 
away from the highway, Glen listened to the sound of 


cars receding. 
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By the time he reached his building, he was 
pushing himself forward, rushing but not running. 

Once he was inside his apartment, he locked the 
door and went to the bathroom. He sat on the edge of the 
sink, removed the beanie, and arranged the mirror of the 
medicine cabinet to look at the back of his head. 

Leave the beanie off, please. 

Glen watched the lump. The whole of the bald 
back of his head seemed swollen, sort of puffy. He 
watched for the lump for the hint of a sniff, a twitch, or a 
flare. 

Why? he thought. 

It’s easier to breathe. It was getting stuffy in 
there. 

Glen turned his head from the mirror. He closed 
the medicine cabinet and looked at the floor. A roach 
crawled out from under the bathmat, and he watched it. 
The roach crawled forward, then paused. Glen wondered 
whether the roach knew he was there. Then it scurried 
across the tile into the hallway, and Glen stepped down 
from the sink. He followed it, careful not to chase it. It 
looked like an adult. He felt worse when he saw young 


ones; it meant there would be more. Keeping his distance, 


he watched the roach cross the apartment, making its way 
towards the door. Carefully, Glen stepped around it and 
slowly opened the door. The roach left the apartment. He 
closed the door. 

The window in the living room was shaded, and 
he went to part the blinds. Outside, the sun was lowering 
in the west. He only knew what was west and what was 
east because of the sun, and when the sun was in the 


middle of the sky he didn’t know directions at all. 
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Leanne had that Sunday off. She woke up early. 
In a robe, she made tea and parted the shades of the glass 
door leading out to the balcony. It was still dark. For five 
years now she had been getting up before dawn on her 
days off. She put a record on, low, and sat down on the 
top end of the L couch. She sipped her tea. Outside, she 
could see the outline of distant mountains, their shapes 
darker than the sky behind and above them. She knew 
that when the run rose, they would begin to change 
shades, eventually settling into an ocean blue. Only one 
light was turned on in the apartment; it was easier to see 
the sunrise without the glare. 

As the music played, she thought of her 
grandfather. When she thought of him, she didn’t think of 
a body slumped on a couch, surrounded by dogs and cats, 
their toys and dishes. She thought of her memories of 
him, spotty and faded like an old film reel. In her 
memory he sat at a desk, a glass of brown liquid within 
reach as he moved a brush lightly over a thick piece of 
yellowing paper, making trees. Leanne didn’t know if this 
memory was real, but it was there. If memories are there, 


does that make them real? What exactly, she wondered, 


made a memory real? The mountains had begun to 
purple. 

She sipped her tea. It was too cold, now, to go out 
onto the balcony and smoke a cigarette with her tea. In 
the winter, she cut back on smoking; she cared for 
warmth more than she felt the need to smoke. And she 
had the vape now. In the winter, smoking could become 
more scheduled, more of a maintenance session than a 
sudden indulgence. Eventually, she told herself, she 
would quit nicotine completely. But not yet. She felt as 
though there were things to settle before she finished with 
that. 

These mornings were supposed to set her up for the 
week. At least, that was the reason she found not to sleep 
in, a reason she came up with after she found that she 
liked it. Leanne applied the reason while she asked 
herself why she felt that she needed a reason. She didn’t 
know. More to ruminate on; rumination, another reason 
for waking early with nothing to do. Leanne wondered if 
her father had passed her this habit, handed it off to her. 
He was fond of sunrises, and watched them nearly every 
day, though he wasn’t a “morning person.” Really, he 


hated waking early, but he made himself get up. When 
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she was little, he’d told her it was because it reminded 
him that there was still some time of the day that could be 
peaceful, slow and still. When she was older, he told her 
he needed the reminder quite badly — it helped with his 
depression. She wondered if this was something else her 
father had handed off to her. 

Leanne thought about depression. It was strange 
to her, thinking about it without feeling it. Depression felt 
far off, abstract, a notion she knew the depth and shape 
of, but now viewed with a learned distance. Its previous, 
closer proximity had faded, a little at a time, with 
alterations in her routine, the way she stood, walked, ate, 
and slept. She kept a regular sleeping schedule, she made 
sure not to isolate herself, she kept her apartment clean 
and her clothes clean, hung and folded. She showered 
daily, made herself shop for groceries rather than 
ordering in. Her key, it seemed, was maintenance and 
appreciation of that maintenance, the work that went into 
it. The work. 

So, with the sun creeping up into the sky in front 
of her, brightening into a great ascending yolk, Leanne 
made a to-do list. She had laundry to do, she had to 


shower, she had to set time aside to read, and she might 


or might not go for a walk. She carved out her ideas for 


the day, soothed herself, sipped her tea. 


Hey. Hey. Turn over, man. 

“Whuh” 

On your side, turn on your side. 

“Why” 

So I can breathe easier, come on, turn. 

Glen opened his eyes. The sun was coming in 
through the blinds, cutting lines across the floor and 
walls. He rolled onto his side, and heard someone take a 
deep breath: in, then out. 

Better. Thanks. Wheeeew, huh, ok. 

“You can breathe now? So, that is your nose?” 

Yeah, I guess. Is that your nose? 

Glen sat up, then got out of bed to go to the 
bathroom. Turning on the lights, he opened the medicine 
cabinet and arranged the mirrors. He boosted himself 
backwards onto the ledge of the sink, his ass cold through 
his boxers on the hard surface. Before he looked, he tried 
to prepare himself. He thought he knew what he would 
see. When he looked, it was surprisingly not as bad as 
he’d thought. 
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Flaps of skin now covered the dents above the 
nose-lump, which had now become decidedly more nose- 
like, and the flaps had begun to grow lashes where they 
met. 

Eyes. 

They're fucking eyes, aren’t they? Glen thought. 
There was a kind of sticky-looking film, a kind of gunk 
where the eyelids met. Glen reached back, looking in the 
mirror and steadying his shaking hand as he inched his 
hand toward the eyes. As he touched the lids of one eye, 
he heard 

What are you doing, hey, what the hell? 

Glen carefully cleared the gunk from the eyelid, 
and the lids came apart a little, slowly, with a sound of 
suction and stickiness. It was kind of a peeling sound, the 
lids parting. Then they closed again. 

Shit, that’s bright. Could you turn the lights 
off or something? 

Glen reached over with his other hand and flipped 
the light switch. He struggled to see the back of his head 
now, in the dark. The lids over the eye he had cleared 
began to open again. Glen watched, the film sticky on his 


finger. The eye opened further, then further; it was as 


though it was cautious, curious. Then it opened all the 
way and blinked once. 

Ooh, that air feels nice. Shit, that’s me? Ooh, 
do the other one, do the other one! 

“Your other eye?” Glen asked. 

Yeah. 

Glen wiped the gunk from the other eye, and it 
opened, quicker this time. He could see the eyes 
adjusting, blinking and looking around. There was a 
distance he felt, then, from what was happening to him. It 
felt dreamlike, but not. It was like he was undergoing 
some momentous physical trauma that he couldn’t feel. It 
was as though he were watching a limb that was no 
longer his, as it was mangled and shredded, morphed and 
changed. He couldn’t tell what color the irises were. The 
eyes blinked, in unison this time. 

Then they made eye contact. Bouncing off the 
mirrors, their sight met. 

Hi there. 

“Of course,” Glen said. 

Of course what? 

Glen looked away, at the floor, then back in the 


mirror. “Of course, you’re part of my head, you’re 
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becoming me or something. That’s the you, of your sense 
of self, this is your voice. You’re some thing, some 
parasite, and you’re on my head. Or...in my head?” 

Parasite? How do you know you’re not the 
parasite? 

“T have a body,” Glen said. “You’re the one 
growing, so you must be consuming something, or 
something.” 

Sounds like you’re pretty sure. 

He got down from the sink and went into the 
living room. 

So this is where we live. 

“We?” Glen said. 

Unless you can get me to move out, I’m here. 

“Well what exactly are you? Because depending 
on that, you might be able to leave. If you’re a parasite, I 
can remove you; in any case, you’re not something that 
belongs to my body, and that might mean you can be 
removed.” He sat down on the couch, careful not to rest 
his head on the cushion. 

Well, what are you? 


“A person,” Glen said. “I’m a person.” 


Then that’s probably what I am too, don’t you 
think? 

“Well, you could be a hallucination. This could all 
be a hallucination.” 

You showed Leanne, though. She saw me. 

Glen remembered showing Leanne the dents and 
the lump, at the mall. If the voice and its eyes and nose 
were hallucinations, then they had some real basis. He 
knew that he wasn’t dreaming. He reached for his phone 


and texted Leanne. 


She was folding shirts when Glen got there. A pile 
of laundry sat on the bed, and she combed through it, 
selecting shirts and folding them first. Then she would 
move on to the pants, underwear, and socks. Glen’s 
interruption was not unwelcome, but not appreciated 
either. He had said he couldn’t explain over the phone. 
Coming into the apartment, he seemed collected enough. 
Glen didn’t want to panic her, and he steeled himself 
against what she might say or do. He prepared to run, if 
necessary. 

Leanne had put her shirts away and sat down with 


Glen on the couch. It was midday, and the blinds were 
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still parted, letting the cold light in. The cacti in the living 
room leaned toward the light, still. 

“So what is it, what’s wrong?” she asked Glen. 
He pursed his lips, briefly. His hands fidgeted in his lap. 
In a rumpled t-shirt and jeans beneath a dark winter coat, 
his beanie snug on his head, he looked to her like he 
might be living in a car. Their eyes met, and he took the 
opportunity. 

“T need you to promise not to scream,” he said. 

A palpable fear arose in her, as he reached up and 
carefully removed the beanie. He turned his back, and she 
was met with the set of wide eyes resting atop a rounded 
nose, the swelling of what looked like a closed mouth 
below them. The irises of the eyes were a deep, sharp 
blue. They blinked, and Leanne blinked back. 

As she watched the eyes watching her, she felt her 
fear dissipate. This was not a face that would try to speak 
to her, harass her, or reprimand her. Whatever it was, it 
seemed almost trapped, but more curious than alarmed. 
She felt, in her chest, a feeling like if she had found a 
fawn ina snare. She didn’t know why. 

“Well?” Glen said. 


“T...what do you want me to say?” Leanne said. 
She leaned forward; she wanted to touch the nose, the 
surface around it. Glen wondered what her face looked 
like; he could visualize her shock and awe. When he 
turned around again, he could see that she didn’t look 
nearly as disturbed as he’d imagined. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” Glen said. “But it talks to me.” 

“How? It doesn’t have a mouth.” 

“T hear it in my head,” Glen said, and his face 
brightened a little. “Hey,” he said, “say something, let’s 
see if she can hear you.” 

Well I don’t appreciate this “it” business. 

“See, did you hear that?” Glen asked Leanne. She 
shook her head. 

“So only I can hear it,” he said. Leanne crossed 
her arms. 

“What does the voice sound like?” she asked. 
Glen hadn’t thought about it before, what it sounded like. 
He’d been more concerned that it was even there. 

“IT guess it sounds like a guy, a man. But not a 
voice I recognize.” 


“Does he have a name?” 
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OOOH, no, I want a name now. 

Shit, be quiet for a minute, Glen thought. 

“T don’t know if I want to name it, that feels like 
I’m accepting it. I don’t even know what it is.” 

“My first thought is of malignant absorbed twins, 
but this grew out of you?” Leanne said. 

“Yes,” Glen said. 

“Then it must be some sort of...well, I don’t 
know.” Leanne took her phone out of her pocket. “Mind 
if I take a picture?” 

“Yeah, I do,” Glen said. He began to put the 
beanie back on. 

For fuck’s sake, just let me breathe. 

“You can breathe just fine,” Glen said, frowning 
and securing the beanie. Leanne frowned. 

“What’s he saying?” she said. 

“That the beanie is stifling,” Glen said. “He’s 
been bugging me about it.” 

“Well leave it off, for now. I’ve seen it, and I 
won’t take a picture. Just let him breathe,” she said. 

“Whose side are you on?” 


“Maybe it’ll keep him quiet.” 


Glen sighed and put his hands up to his head, 
gingerly removing the beanie. He felt with his fingers the 
area of his scalp where he stopped feeling his own touch. 
Glen placed the beanie in his lap. Leanne noticed that he 
was beginning to become calmer. Talking about it 
probably helped, and knowing that someone else was 
seeing what he was must be encouraging, she thought. 

Thanks. Now give me a name. What’s a good 
name? 

“He wants a name,” Glen said. Leanne sat back 
into the couch. 

“Turn around,” she said. He turned, and she 
looked at the eyes, tried to see past them to some identity 
or sense of self cradled behind them. “My first thought?” 
she said. “Jeffrey. Or Jeff.” 

Jeff. Vike it. 

“He says he likes it,” Glen said. 

Leanne lifted her hand and waved at the back of 
Glen’s head. “Hi Jeff,” she said. 

The eyes blinked. 


“T’m not going to a doctor,” Glen said later, as he 


stood in the doorway. The beanie was snug on his head, 
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his hands thrust into his coat pockets. Leanne held the 
door. “They might put me away somewhere, use me for 
experiments or something. Or this might get on the news. 
I don’t want that.” 

“What do you want?” Leanne asked. She reached 


up and brushed her hair behind her ear. 


The next day, as he sat backwards on the sink, 
Glen gingerly peeled the film from the mouth, which had 
now fully blossomed. When he was done clearing the 
gunk, the mouth opened. 

Aaah, nice. Thanks, Jeff said. 

“Don’t mention it,” Glen said. “So, do you, um, 
eat? What’s the deal with that?” 

Well I’m not hungry. Does that answer it? 

“No, but that’s fine for now, I guess.” 

He made eye contact with Jeff, in the mirror. 
Jeff’s eyes, their blue depth, stared back at him almost 
gently. He had sprouted eyebrows, and he blinked 
beneath them. 

“Can you talk now, out of your mouth?” Glen 
asked. 

Let me try, watch, Jeff said. Glen watched as he 
heard Jeff in his head. The mouth formed the words as 
they came to Glen, but he could hear no discernable 
sound outside of his head. 

Damn, guess not, Jeff said. Glen sighed. 


“Maybe you'll learn,” he said. 
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Glen got used to sleeping on his side. He walked 
to work every day, through the tightening winter, and 
chatted with Leanne as they sold juice. Jeff got used to 
being concealed beneath the beanie; as the days grew 
more bitterly cold, he grew to appreciate it. Glen bought a 
mirror to put above the couch, so that Jeff could see the 
TV. He got used to standing sideways in the shower. He 
got used to dogs growling at him. He bought roach bait, 
drank a lot of coffee, and bought a new sketchbook. 

On the day of New Year’s Eve, he was finishing 
his shift at the juice bar. The day had been slow, and he 
predicted that the following week or so would be busy 
with people attempting resolutions — of health, of self- 
love, or conscious consumerism. They would drink away 
the previous year, and awake into the new one groggy 
and bleary-eyed, to stumble about and try to remember 
the promises they had made themselves. Leanne stood 
with him at the register as a man in a cowboy hat, 
sunglasses and suspenders walked away with his kale and 
carrot juice. They watched him go. 

“What are you doing tonight?” Leanne asked. 


Glen shrugged. 


“T don’t have any plans. Jeff wants to watch the 
ball drop, so I might try to find a way to stream that,” he 
said. Leanne smiled. 

“That’s right, it’s his first New Year’s.” 

New year, new me, Jeff said. 

“He says “new year, new me,’” Glen said. 

Leanne laughed. “What are his resolutions?” she 
asked. 

I want to enjoy myself more, be more present 
and mindful. 

“He says he wants to get a job and pay half the 
rent,” Glen said. 

No! I have better things to do. 

Glen laughed. “He says no, he wants to be more 
mindful. He’s been getting into meditation.” 

Be the stillness within yourself, Jeff said. 

“T’ve tried it,” Leanne said. “I always fall asleep.” 
She folded her arms, leaned on the counter, and examined 
a freckle on her right wrist. 

“What about you?” Glen asked. 

“What about me what?” 


“Resolutions.” 
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“Oh. I don’t think I'll do any this year. I feel like 
I’m doing OK, I’m just going to put work into keeping it 
up,” she said. 


The work, Glen thought. The ceaseless work. 


He sat at the table in the high-ceilinged center of 
the mall, his latte half-finished in front of him. Maybe I 
should stop drinking milk, he thought. 

Why? Jeff said. 

I don’t know, Glen thought. 

Connor sat across from him with an americano. 

“T’ve been drinking lots of coffee,” he was saying. 
“Like, I don’t know if it’s the bitterness, or the ritual of it, 
or what. Maybe it’s the caffeine, I don’t know. But I 
think I’m going to take up exercise, they say that helps 
right?” He sipped his coffee and looked at Glen, who 
almost felt, in that moment, like some kind of guru. Glen 
shrugged. 

“T don’t know about the exercise, but I feel like 
the coffee might be just about keeping your system busy, 
or something. Maybe ritual, like you said. Are you 


craving much?” 


Connor nodded. “A bit. I feel kind of flat most of 
the time though. It’s like all the emotions I felt came 
through drinking, and now I don’t feel much, now.” 

“Or maybe you were just drinking so much that 
all your feelings happened to be when you were drunk,” 
Glen said. 

“Could be,’ Connor said, looking pensive. 
“That’s the thing, I really don’t know how to feel about 
any of this. I just know I need to keep it up and see what 
happens.” 

“Sounds about right,” Glen said. “Have you been 
going to meetings at all, any of that?” 

“A couple. I might go again. There’s one at a 
community center downtown that seems pretty down to 
earth. Sometimes it takes a village, you know?” Connor 
looked around and sat back in his chair. 

“A village of who?” Glen said. He was watching a 
little boy with his mother. The boy held her hand, 
walking across the tile in his light-up sneakers. Glen 
wondered how the mother felt about the sneakers, 
whether she hated them or not. 

“A village of people who are just people. Like, 


when they’re all in that room together, their job is just to 
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be people. Especially to other people. They have that 
obligation to themselves and others. It’s, I don’t know, 
cathartically human.” 

Connor shrugged, and reached up to scratch the 
back of his head. Winter light poured through the skylight 
overhead and cast white over everything. Glen Ripley felt 
in that moment a kind of charge in the air, an anticipation 
of absolutely nothing but itself. He felt like a gathering of 
smoke in a throbbing now. 

I am the gelatinous margin of this little world, he 
thought. And that’s perfectly fine. 

Connor brought his hand forward from the back 
of his head, clutched in a fist. He opened it and looked at 
the hair in his palm. 

“What’s weird, though, is I think I need to get a 
new shampoo or something. My hair is falling out,” he 
said. 

Glen’s consciousness shat its pants. 

Wait, what? 

Do...do we tell him? Glen asked Jeff. 

Well he could just be going bald. Doesn’t mean 
he’s in our...um, situation. 


Would you really call it a situation? 


What would you call it, “roommates?” 


Glen coughed into the crook of his elbow. 
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Hey man, you’re getting a call. 

“Whuh.” 

Now why the fuck do I always have to be the 
one to wake you up, check your phone. 

Glen reached out to his bedside table and 
retrieved his phone. It had stopped ringing already, but he 
found that he had a voicemail. 

It was from Connor. 

It had been three weeks since their meeting at the 
mall, and Glen had mostly tried not to think of what may 
be happening to the guy, or his scalp. 

The message went: 

“Hey Glen, hope you’re doing well. Listen, I’m 
sorry for calling so early, but I’d like to cut to the chase 
and invite you to a meeting. These things are really 
working out for me, and I’m thinking maybe they could 
do something for you too. Feel free to call me back and 
let me know, I'll give you the address. Hope you’re doing 
alright, man.” 


Fuck, Glen thought. 


You know how I’ve been wanting to see one of 
these. I mean, I can’t drink and I’ve never been 
drunk, but it sounds kinda interesting. 

This isn’t something I'd do just for you, Jeff. Part 
of it is principle. 

What principle? Pride? 

Ok smartass, no, it’s more like I object to some of 
their reasoning, if you could even call it that. 

Well, how about we go, and you let me chew on 
it a bit. Then tell you what I think. 

Well I know you won't shut up about it until we 
do, so we might as fucking well. 

Yay! If it’s not fun, Pll buy you a drink. 

Ok, jackass. 

Hah. 


Glen took an Uber to the location that Connor had 
texted him. His beanie was stuck firmly onto his head, 
concealing Jeff comfortably. Glen had just enough hair 
left on his head to make it look like he was merely 
wearing a hat. It was early in the evening, but the sky was 
already black with what could only be an oncoming 


storm. He was tense. All week he had been building 
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himself up for this, trying to think of it as something of 
an anthropological endeavor. He wondered if Connor had 
really heard his thoughts and feelings about AA, whether 
the man had really been listening. He wondered if 
perhaps Connor wasn’t as bright as he seemed. He 
wondered if he was. 

When the Uber arrived at the destination, Glen 
found himself at an Episcopal church at the heart of town. 
It was a plain building, boxy and discreet, with “Saint 
Puck’s Episcopal Church” on a sign outside. As he 
approached, Glen felt trepidation and even a little bit of 
fear, from a place inside him that he couldn’t quite 
identify. 

We'll be good, man, seriously. It’s fine, I’m 
here with you. 

Just don’t talk too much during, try to listen and 
maybe you'll see what I’ve been talking about with this 
crap. 

There were men and women milling about in front 
of the door, talking and smoking. Most of them were 
dressed in winter clothes, bundled and huddled within 


themselves. Glen spotted Connor and went up to him. 


“Hey man, good to see you,” Connor said, an 
American Spirit stuck between his lips. 

Glen noted with a mild horror that he was wearing 
a beanie. 

“You too,” Glen said. 

Connor gestured to the folks he was standing 
with. 

“We can go through introductions inside,” he 
said. 

“Sounds good,” said Glen. 

The group made small talk as Glen stood on the 
periphery of it, mentally clinging to the one person in this 
cluster he knew. Jeff stayed quiet, trying to be respectful 
of Glen’s request, he figured. When they were done 
smoking, the group went inside. The inside of the 
building was as plain as the outside, no ornate trappings 
save for some portraits of Christ and the saints. Glen 
wanted to grab Connor, drag him to a corner, and ask him 
about his hair, whether he had any strange bumps or 
lumps. Glen didn’t. 

Instead, he followed the group down a hallway 
which led out from the foyer of the church in the 


direction opposite of the chapel, to a series of small 
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rooms, in one of which the meeting was to be conducted. 
They filed inside, and Glen could immediately smell the 
aroma of cheap coffee radiating from a large canister 
perched on a table in the back of the room. In the center 
of the room was a circle of folding chairs, some already 
occupied. The smokers took time to fill paper cups with 
coffee, which Glen refused. He began to hear rain on the 
roof. 

Following Connor, Glen took the seat beside him 
in the circle. The people getting coffee made their way to 
their chairs, and a man sitting at the curve of the circle 
seemed as though he were getting ready to speak. So 
occupied was Glen with how uncomfortable he was, that 
he didn’t notice that the man was wearing a bowler hat. 

“Evening everybody, we’re running a little late, 
so let’s get settled and started,” the man said. He was a 
tall, lean older man of pale complexion, wearing a well- 
groomed moustache. Including the hat, not the kind of 
man you’d expect to be leading an AA meeting. But Glen 
wasn’t focused on that. He was thinking about how soon 
they’d begin to make the rounds, going over their 
progress. He was thinking about chips, about symbolic 


milestones, confessionals, trials and tribulations. The 


couple meetings that he’d attended before, they’d taken a 
specific step or mantra and made the discussion about 
that. He was readying himself for this to be similar. 

“Tt looks like we’ve got a new face here today,” 
the man said. 

Heh, heheh. 

Quiet, you. 

“So let’s go around and make some introductions. 
Ill start. My name is Richard.” 

“Hi Richard,” said everyone. 

“T’m an addict and alcoholic, sober twelve years 
now,” Richard continued. “I started leading these 
particular meetings a few years back. Alright, Bethany, 
we'll go in your direction?” 

“Sure,” the woman to the left of Richard said. She 
proceeded to introduce herself along the same lines as 
Richard. Glen guessed that she was in her thirties. She 
had a finely shaped face and green eyes both pale and 
bright. Her curled burgundy hair pooled at her shoulders, 
and Glen noted with relief that she was not wearing any 
kind of hat or headgear. Gradually, they made their way 
around the circle. 


“Hi everyone, my name’s Connor.” 
» my 
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“Hi Connor.” 

“T’ve been sober for almost two months, and 
before that I was a heavy binge-drinker. Glen here helped 
me get sober.” Connor looked to his left, where Glen sat, 
and nodded imploringly. Glen coughed. 

“Hi. I’m Glen,” he said. 

“Hi Glen.” 

He felt uncomfortable already. 

“T’ve been sober since this past summer,” he said. 
“T was an alcoholic. Well, I’m not sure about was. I don’t 
know what you all think about that. But I’m sober now. 
Sorry, I’m not used to this.” 

“Tt’s perfectly fine, Glen, we don’t all have the 
same thoughts on the matter; we have disagreements, but 
that’s part of the discussion. All perspectives are 
welcome here,” Richard said. They moved on to the next 
person. Somewhat relieved, Glen settled slightly in his 
chair. 

When the circle made its way back to Richard, the 
man seemed to relax as well. 

“Ok,” he said, “everyone good, everyone 


comfortable?” he asked. 


Nods throughout the room, murmurs of “yeah” 
and “yup.” 

“Alright then,” Richard said. He stood and 
removed his hat. 

He was completely bald. 

Beside him, Bethany removed what Glen was 
surprised to see was a wig. She, too, was bald. 

The man beside her removed what also proved to 
be a wig. Bald. 

Oh no. Oh shit. Oh no, Glen began to panic. 

Gooble gobble, gooble gobble, Jeff said. 

Richard turned around, and Bethany twisted in her 
seat. 

On the backs of their heads, bright cheery eyes sat 
above noses and silent moving mouths. Glen made eye 
contact with them, and they smiled at him. Beside him, 
Connor had removed his beanie and turned to reveal to 
Glen another face, the mouth still not having come in 
fully yet, the bright green eyes smiling welcomingly at 
him. 

Glen regarded the scene with shock. His thoughts 
had stopped, and he couldn’t move. The room was filled 


with turned backs and silent smiles, the eyes on the backs 
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of their heads cheerful and welcoming, embracing in a 
way, happy to see him. 

“Tt’s ok, Glen,” Richard said, still facing away as 
the mouth on the back of his head jabbered silently with 
the others, their tongues flapping, some seemingly 
yodeling. 

GOOBLE GOBBLE, GOOBLE GOBBLE, Jeff 
exclaimed. 

“You can take it off now, Glen,” Connor said. 
“Tt’s ok.” 

Glen, only vaguely aware of what he was doing, 
reached up and removed his beanie, hearing Jeff breathe a 
sigh of relief. 

I guess we’re doing this, aren’t we, he thought. 


And he turned his head. 
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“There isn’t any danger here, at this moment. But it’s 
coming — it’s coming. Oh, Hazel, look! The field! It’s 
covered with blood!’”’ 

-Richard Adams 
Watership Down (1972) 


What Is 
(2019) 
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The sun, free of clouds, pressed down softly on the mid- 
morning April. In the backyard of a white single-story 
house, a boy was starting a lawnmower. He primed the 
engine, then pulled up the lever of the handle with one 
hand while he yanked the starter-cord, without much 
grace. The engine failed to start, and he repeated the 
motion, doing what his father had shown him the year 
before, when the boy had been twelve. On the third try, 
the engine started. Holding the lever of the mower, the 
boy cut a path through the grass to his starting point, 
where he straightened the route of the machine and set to 
work. His father had taught him to mow so that he could 
contribute something to the house, harboring silently the 
additional motivation of maybe inspiring the boy to earn 
money mowing lawns. To date, Amold (never “Arnie’’) 
Schlesinger had only mowed the lawn of his own parents’ 
house; an older boy who lived down the street held a 
monopoly on yardwork throughout the neighborhood. 
Arnold’s mind wandered easily, and it did so 
while he mowed. In school it had been a problem, 
especially when he was younger; he’d been assigned 
tutors and had been taught methods to help him focus, 


and once he “applied himself,” as teachers are often heard 


to say, he was quite good in class, quite bright. But this 
was mowing. And so he slipped off into his awakening 
preoccupations. He thought of stories, mostly — of 
children and faintly imagined young people discovering 
dark or even deadly secrets. Arnold wrote some of this 
down in a notebook. While he mowed, he was trying to 
think about what a man would do if he were to find his 
spouse dead on the living-room couch, Jeopardy playing 
on the TV. 

Would he ever be able to watch the show again? 
Would he snap, and begin to answer the questions of the 
police in a “what is” or “who is” fashion? Or would he 
just sit down beside her, in shock, and answer the 
questions along with the show? 

Would he get any right? 

These were the thoughts that occupied Arnold’s 
mind as a snapping, shredding sound burst from beneath 
the mower. The engine coughed, the blade rattled. Arnold 
released the lever, and the engine muttered down into 
silence. Thinking that he had run over a tree branch, and 
worrying he had damaged the mower, Arnold pushed the 
machine forward. There, where the blade had passed 


through, was a mess of blood and flesh. The smell of the 
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fresh blood oozed up into the humid air, and Arnold 
found himself staring, deathly still, at a mass of swiftly 
butchered bunnies. He could only tell what they had been 
by noticing stray chunks of their heads, the little snouts 
and ears. Young Arnold stood, staring at the massacre in 
the suburban quiet, his hands at his sides. For a moment 
he felt he might cry, but only for a moment. Instead, what 
he was beginning to know as that gnawing specter of 
guilt began to grow up from his stomach, and his mind 
went cold. 


He couldn’t move. 
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“We go round and round in filth just to become 
ourselves.” 


-Sean Kilpatrick 
Sucker June (2015) 


Colony 
(2019) 
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The summer was stillborn. 

The heat didn’t move, it sat, sticky and sickly, 
shimmering in some places up off of the pavement, in 
other places hanging dull in the air. 

Janet’s father sat in the kitchen guzzling ice water 
after the morning walk that he somehow still insisted 
upon going on, despite the heat. He slurped, panting, and 
regarded Janet, who sat at the kitchen table, scrolling 
through her phone. 

“T told the Robinsons that you’d be able to babysit 
for them tomorrow afternoon,” he said. Janet didn’t look 
up. 

“What time?” she asked. 

“Around one,” he said. Janet nodded. 

“T’ll be there,” she said. “The Robinsons: they’re 
in that hideous yellow house, right?” 

Her father nodded. 

“Right.” 

“Tl be there,” Janet said again, and stood to leave 
the kitchen and go up to her bedroom. 

In a couple months, Janet was set to leave town 
and attend college, and in the meantime, she was 


babysitting in lieu of a summer job, which she had tried 


unavailingly to find. In her room, Janet slid herself into a 
chair before a hand-me-down desk: her mother’s. 

Three years before, her sister had gone to study 
psychology at one of the state schools, and had dropped 
out in her fourth year. She had come home in the spring 
and dropped off her things before she set off westward. 
While her father sat and grumbled, Janet had taken 
ownership of her sister’s books. On the desk, now, was 
her sister’s 5" edition of a book on trauma psychology, a 
used Freud, a store-new Jung, some Skinner, a handbook 
on mental disorders, and a binder-clad introduction to 
psychology textbook. 

Janet had been leafing through the books at 
random. She’d had an interest in psychology since her 
mother’s overdose, and she guessed that was why her 
sister had studied it. Their mother’s illness had been very 
quiet, and Janet found herself wondering in the years 
after how her mother had arrived there, what was on her 
mind as she stirred that last chalky cocktail. In those 
years, Janet and her sister discussed with numerous 
therapists their feelings regarding them finding their 


mother’s body. 
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Janet’s sister had been more interested in the work 
of processing feelings than actually processing them 
herself, while Janet, a child then, had been intimidated by 
the offices and demeanors of the therapists. The silent 
waiting area with the noise machine (that gives the room 
a tundra-like feeling) that gives way to an office 
invariably containing at least one couch, one bookshelf, a 
desk, and a comfortable chair. The soft-spoken older men 
and women with degrees on the walls, asking her about 
her week, about school, how things were with her father 
and sister. These strangers with such a calm, earnest 
interest in her feelings made her feel as though these 
things were to be discussed only behind closed doors, in a 
hybrid of conscious deliberation and painful honesty. 

She hadn’t talked much, then. 


The next day, Janet arrived at the Robinsons’ 
wearing a tank top and cut off shorts, her denim backpack 
slung over her shoulder, full of books. She wore black 
sunglasses which entirely obscured her eyes, her 
eyebrows seemingly making up part of the glasses’ rim. 
The weather had taken on an unexpected shift; there was 


a wind that spun through town, crouching low and 


billowing up, displacing the sordid temperature just 
enough to make being outside almost pleasant. 

Amy stood beside her parents, quiet but 
seemingly not alarmed. Her parents had briefed her on 
what was to happen, and she’d had time to absorb it. It 
wasn’t the first time a babysitter had been over to watch 
her, either, so there was an element of predictability. 
Amy’s mother exchanged numbers with Janet, then 
crouched to look her daughter in the eye. 

“You’re going to be good for Miss Janet, right?” 
she said. 

Amy nodded. 

“We won’t be gone more than a few hours,” 
Amy’s father said. 

Janet nodded. 

Amy watched them leave in silence, her eyes 
shifting without emotion from Janet to her departing 
parents. Janet watched too, taking off her sunglasses. She 
then looked to Amy. They regarded each-other quietly for 
a moment. 

“So...Amy, is there anything you want to do 
today?” Janet asked. 

Amy blinked. 
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“How about we go outside?” 

Amy nodded. 

“Great, let’s do that.” 

The yard was fenced in, and a patio extended 
from the back of the house. Amy quickly went to a green 
plastic bucket and accompanying shovel, starting towards 
the sandbox at the far corner of the verdant lawn. 
Relieved that Amy could entertain herself, Janet eased 
down into a weathered and discolored off-white lawn 
chair on the patio. Watching children was something that 
people assumed she could do well because she was a 
teenaged girl. Smart, with good grades, headed to college. 
In truth, she knew nothing about children, and could not 
really understand them. She liked them just fine, yes, but 
they were strange to her. Her experience of her own 
childhood seemed inaccessible to her, and so she couldn’t 
grasp on to anything which she could use to relate to the 
children she watched. 

Opening her backpack, she looked through the 
books she’d brought. She picked out the book on trauma 
psychology. Regarding the book with a caution she didn’t 
know the source of, she opened it. She scanned the table 


of contents, knowing and not knowing what she was 


looking for. In her periphery, she saw the child digging in 
a sandbox with a green plastic trowel. Amy’s pale blond 
hair was pulled back in a short, tight ponytail that seemed 
to enlarge the child’s head a bit. She wore overalls and a 
purple t-shirt, sneakers in surprisingly good shape (they 
must be new-ish). Janet watched as the child, with some 
intensity, drove at the sand. Perhaps she was trying to see 
where the sandbox ended. 

If it ended. 

Janet read. 

There are three main types of trauma are acute, 
chronic, or complex. 

Acute trauma results from a single incident. 

Chronic trauma is repeated and prolonged such 
as abuse. 

Complex trauma is exposure to multiple 
traumatic events, often of an invasive or interpersonal 


nature. 


Janet read. 
She began to analyze herself. She pictured herself 
as a child, on a couch in an office, her arms folded across 


her stomach as she shook her head yes and no to 
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questions about her thoughts and feelings. She wondered 
if and what she had repressed, and why. 

During traumatic experiences, a child’s brain is 
in heightened state of stress and fear-related hormones 


are activated. 


And she was in her robe, that satin one she'd 
gotten for Christmas, slumped just a little too much to be 
sleeping, on the bed. And the glass was empty and on its 
side, a little bit of liquid from the rim darkening the sheet. 
And I kept my hand on the doorknob and called for Lexi, 
Lexi was on the stairs and she asked what is it, and I said 


I think something bad happened. 
Janet looked up from the book. 


Amy had left the sandbox, and was now 
beginning to dig in the yard. Janet thought about stopping 
her, for a moment. But Amy’s parents had said nothing 
about misbehavior, and the child seemed confident. Janet 
didn’t know what she would say, anyway. She never had 
been able to carry a conversation with a child. When she 
imagined saying something to them, Janet heard herself 
talking either as she would to someone’s pet, or as she 


would to anyone else. There was no in-between, and in 


every interaction with a child, she felt as though she 


risked either scarring the kid or treating it like a dog. 


That was one of her concerns, about finding 
someone. The question of children lingered in her mind. 
If she would, or could love it, if she could avoid telling it 
what sat in the back of her mind on a burnt stump. If she 


could avoid becoming her mother. 


Dad doesn’t talk about you anymore. He did at 
first, all the time. It wasn’t sudden but it wasn’t gradual 
either, more like how rain dries on the sidewalk. I don’t 
miss hearing him talk about you and he doesn’t miss me 


listening. 


She glanced Amy coming towards her but thought 


the child might just want a snack or something. 


“Janet?” 

“Yes, Amy? What do you need?” 

“Please...help me...they’re everywhere,” the 
child said between gasping panicked breaths. 

Janet lowered the book slightly to look at Amy. 
The child was covered, head to toe, with ants. They 


swarmed up her legs, all over her outstretched arms, 
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across her brow down the bridge of her nose, across her 
shoulders. She was quaking, her eyes huge, pleading. 
And Janet lowered the book into her lap. 
When trauma occurs early it can affect a child’s 
development. It can also affect their ability to attach 
securely, especially when their trauma occurs with a 


caregiver. 


“Oh fuck,” Janet said, tossing the book to the 
concrete and rising in one motion. Amy, seemingly 
frightened by Janet’s exclamation and movement, began 
to groan and squirm, afraid to move, wanting to cry out 


but unwilling to risk an ant crawling into her mouth. 


On her feet, Janet’s first idea was to spray the 
child with ant poison. She realized first that she didn’t 
know where the family kept their ant poison, then that 


she couldn’t spray Amy with it. 


She then thought to swat them all off with her 
hands, but she didn’t want to touch Amy. Let alone kind 
of hit her. 


Then she thought to bring Amy to the hose in the 
backyard, fastened to a faucet on the side of the house. 


The hose had one of those spray nozzle ends screwed to 


it. Janet picked it up, turned the faucet on, and beckoned 
the child. 


Amy walked slowly towards her, groaning and 


blinking. 


When she stood before Janet, she closed her eyes 
and mouth tightly, and Janet sensed that she would close 


her ears and nose too, if she could. 
Janet didn’t mean to spray her in the face first. 
She just kind of did it. 


It seemed like a priority, to get the ants off her 


face. 


But then Amy was on the ground, gargling. The 
child had not been ready. She lay on the grass, coughing, 
and then opening her eyes wide as she felt the ants crawl 


into her mouth. Then her cries began. 


Janet had heard children scream before. It was 


nothing new. 


She had not before heard a child screaming in 


terror. 
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Coughing and screaming and gagging all at once 


in one horrible noise. 
Janet sprayed Amy as if it would make her stop. 


Trauma affects all children differently. Some 
children who experience trauma develop significant and 


long-lasting problems. 


If what I got from you is your hair and your eyes, 
that’s fine with me. I don’t know what else. Sometimes 
it’s hard to think about you and sometimes I make myself 


do it on purpose. 
I don’t know what any of this means. 


Janet couldn’t help feeling, spraying Amy, that in 
these moments of real, personal terror, we never feel 
helped by those who are really, genuinely trying to help. 
Not really. 


The child coughed and turned on her side, 
swiping at herself now and yelling. Now Janet turned off 
the hose and ran inside, beginning the search for a towel. 
She had to find the bathroom first, and when she did, she 
thought the towels were too nice, so she remembered the 


kitchen and ran there. The towels there weren’t too nice, 


so she grabbed one and hurried back outside, where she 
found Amy crouched in the damp earth, silent, chest 
heaving and eyes bulging just a little. She didn’t look up 
at Janet as she walked over and reached out to her with 


what appeared to be a dishtowel. 


Janet realized her hastily made mistake, but she 


stuck by it. 


Amy didn’t take the towel. 
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‘...you have nothing to lose but your last feeble 
principles.” 
-William T. Vollmann 
You Bright and Risen Angels (1987) 


Straw Dogs 
(2019) 
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The mourners had been gone for half an hour before 
Hector climbed down into the open grave. Reaching into 
the pocket of his dirt-spotted jeans, he retrieved a small 
screwdriver and set to work. When he was finished, he 
stood on the coffin and pulled himself up the lip of the 
grave, with some struggle. Hector stood, brushed the dirt 
from his clothes. He took a rag from his jeans and 
wrapped his prizes, then set the bundle in the grass. 


He set to work filling the grave. 


On the way home, as dusk settled over the corn 
and tobacco fields along the cracked highway, Hector 
eyed the fuel gauge nervously, conducting arithmetic in 
his head. He got paid on Friday. It was Wednesday. If he 
walked to and from school for the next few days, he 
should have enough gas to get to the funeral home after 
the school day. Hector would not touch his paltry savings 
unless the car broke down, and he told himself he could 
always siphon gas from his father’s Jeep, if he needed to. 
He’d never siphoned gas before, but he’d seen it in 
movies. 

At home, he knew there was a paper that needed 


writing. AP Government. Compare and _ contrast 


governmental models in Canada and _ Angola, 
respectively. Why Canada? Why Angola? He didn’t 
know, and he didn’t care. Hector would write it longhand, 
and then go to school early to type and print it at one of 
the library computers. By his estimate, the writing should 
keep him up until midnight or so. Not bad. 

He parked on the street in front of the house. 
Getting out of the car, he saw his mother sitting beneath 
the porchlight, smoking in her wicker chair. Hector could 
hear the TV mumbling inside. His mother offered him a 
weak wave as he walked up the driveway. Smoke curled 
up from her cigarette, a haze hovering about her pale face 
for a moment before it grew thin, assimilated into the air. 
She had a bruise on her cheek, and her black hair was tied 
back in a taut ponytail. As Hector approached, his mother 
reached to the rotten table beside her chair and retrieved 
her pack of Camels. She held it out to him. He took one 
and picked her lighter up from the table. Cigarette 
glowing, he sat down on the floor of the porch, across 
from his mother. 

“How was work?” she asked him. 

Hector shrugged. 

“Work,” he said. His mother nodded. 
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“Got any school stuff?” she asked. 

Hector nodded. 

“Paper,” he said. 

She nodded. 

“It’s about an 8.2 in there,” she said. “So watch 
yourself.” 

Hector nodded. 

“Right,” he said, taking a deep drag. The scale 
they’d developed when he was a child was still in play. 

He only smoked half of the cigarette. He scraped 
it out, then placed the remaining half on the edge of the 
table. 

“Dinner’s on the counter,” his mother said 
absently. 

“Thanks mom,” Hector said. 

As he stepped through the door, the volume of the 
TV settled around him instantly. Fox. He moved quickly, 
quietly towards the kitchen, retrieving a plate of chicken 
breast and vegetables from the counter. Moving with 
efficiency, he left the kitchen and started across the living 
room to the hall, towards his room. 

“Ey,” he heard his father say. The man was 


splayed on the couch in a t-shirt, jeans, and work boots. 


His eyes drooped above their bags, his chest rose and fell 
slowly, congested. The man coughed. His bottle of 
whiskey sat on the coffee table in front of the TV, arm’s 
reach from the couch. 

“Take your fucking shoes off,” he said. 

Hector walked back to the front door, still holding 
his plate, and slipped out of his sneakers. 
He went down the hall to his room with his dinner. 


He did not look at his father. 


When he awoke in the morning, it was still dark. 
He could hear the TV, still on, down the hall. His 
notebook sat open on his nightstand, the material for his 
paper written out in small, clean script. Hector rose from 
his bed like a ghost. In the dark, he felt his movements 
more vividly, could feel his blood waking with his body. 
Lean with work, he drew his belt tightly as he dressed. 
He packed his backpack and left the room, without 
having turned the light on. 

In the living room, his father was still splayed on 
the couch, now deeply unconscious. Hector did not worry 
about waking him, but he moved quietly, nonetheless. 


The TV should mask the sounds he made, in any case. 
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Standing in the living room, he looked at his father. The 
man’s chest rose and fell slowly as he snored, and he 
farted noisily in his sleep. He grunted. Hector thought 
about smothering him, without emotion. Instead, he 
walked to the coffee table and picked up the whiskey 
bottle. Going back down the hall, he went into the 
bathroom and closed the door before turning the light on. 

Setting the bottle on the counter, he looked at 
himself. He’d never been sure if he was attractive or not, 
and he had decided recently that he didn’t care. His black 
hair was a hand-me-down from his mother, his eyes a 
pale grey borrowed from his father. Cheekbones stood 
out smoothly behind an inexperienced stubble. Looking 
at himself, he unscrewed the cap of the bottle and raised 
it to his lips, maintaining eye contact with himself as he 
counted three large, consecutive gulps. He set the bottle 
back down, careful not to cough, and took a breath as the 
warmth spread through his stomach and chest. The bottle 
was three quarters empty. His father would probably pick 
up another at some point during the day. 

Shivering once, briefly, he unzipped his pants and 
stepped over to the toilet. Taking his penis out, he 


reached over and grabbed the bottle from the counter. 


Hector held it by the neck, at an angle, as he placed the 
tip of his dick just inside the lip and began to urinate. 
Clenching himself to steady the flow, careful not to fill it 
too high, he listened to the gurgle of his piss hitting the 
whiskey. When he was satisfied with the distribution of 
piss to liquor, he stopped his flow, set the bottle back on 
the counter, and finished in the toilet. When he was done, 
Hector screwed the cap back on, and placed the bottle 
where it had been on the coffee table before leaving the 
house. 

Outside, the street was quiet. The houses on the 
avenue were dark, save a few porchlights. The moon was 
a pale coin in the air, spreading a ghostly light down on 
the early spring earth. Hector could hear crickets. A few 
birds who’d come back early. The ground was dry, and 
he listened to the rhythm of his own footsteps as he began 


to walk. 


“Hector, c’mere,” Len said. 

“What,” Hector said. 

Len gestured towards the door with his head. 
“You should see this one,” he said. 


Hector sighed. 
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“Chrissakes, Len.” 

They were seated in a little room in the basement 
of the funeral home, taking a break. Len was a year older 
than Hector, though he’d dropped out of school two years 
before he would have finished. The young man was 
scrawny, with tobacco teeth and glasses standing out on 
his narrow face. He was working on his GED while 
apprenticing as a mortician’s assistant. It seemed, to 
Hector, that working with bodies was his sole ambition. 
Hector couldn’t knock it, really; Len seemed to know 
what he wanted. 

They stood from the little table in the back room 
and walked down the dim hall of the basement until they 
arrived at the room where they prepared bodies for 
viewing. Len opened the door. 

““What’s so special about this one?” Hector asked. 

“Carl did a...well he did the best he could with 
this one,” Len said. 

Inside, on a table, was a closed casket, ready to be 
brought upstairs to the parlor. Hector expected that they 
would be instructed to bring it up later that day. Len 
closed the door behind them, then walked up to the 


coffin. 


“Just take a look,” he said, and lifted the upper 
portion of the lid. 

Inside was an old woman. 

Hector looked. 

She rested lightly on the satin lined cushioning of 
the casket, in a blue dress with frills on the sleeves. Her 
arms were placed across her stomach, hands over one 
another in the typical style. The mortician, Carl, had done 
her hair, which bloomed in gray curls from her scalp. Her 
face was wide and almost flat, the tip of her nose almost 
meeting her upper lip, and her eyes were oddly apart 
from one another. Hector thought that if she’d really 
looked like that in life, well, that was unfortunate. 

Len held the lid open. He had a satisfied grin on 
his face. 

“Even Carl can’t make the poor lady look 
decent.” 

Hector looked at Len. He wanted to ask what was 
wrong with him. He didn’t. So, she was ugly. So what? 
So, she was dead. So what? 

Len took a flask from his back pocket and 
unscrewed the cap, looking at the corpse. He took a few 


pulls, then offered it to Hector. 
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““What’s in it?” Hector asked. 

“Gin,” Len said. 

Hector accepted the flask and counted out three 
gulps. He passed the flask back to Len, who pocketed it. 
Hector imagined himself there, in the casket, eyes closed 
and hands folded. 

Len closed the lid. 

“T swear,” he said. “I love this job.” 

Hector motioned towards the door with a nod, and 


they left to finish their break. 


He waited his customary half-hour before 
climbing down into the grave, onto the coffin. Hector 
withdrew the screwdriver from his belt and set to work, 
moving with speed and precision, focused only on getting 
done with what he was doing before he could be spotted. 
From his perch atop the coffin, he bent and began to 
unscrew the handle from the top of the coffin. The 
handles on the sides were too long to remove and 
successfully conceal, so to be on the safe side, he only 
removed the ones on the top and bottom. After the handle 
at the top was removed, he repeated the process at the 


other end. With some satisfaction, he noted that he was 


getting quicker at doing this. When both handles were 
removed, he took a dirt stained cloth from his back 
pocket and wrapped it around them. He then tossed them 
up to the surface before scrambling up out of the grave. 

Once on the surface, he cast his vision around the 
graveyard, making sure he’d not been spotted. This was 
his third time today, and he had the feeling that he was 
pushing his luck. Nobody was to be seen, but he told 
himself that three sets were enough of a haul for one day. 

Hector set to filling the grave. 

He felt more worn out than usual, driving home 
that day. There had been five burials, more than usual. It 
wasn’t the most burials he’d done in a day, but usually it 
was one or two. Two of them had been old women 
joining their husbands in the earth; these always left him 
with a kind of satisfaction one gets when something 
matches. Now, driving home, he felt his arms and back 
ache while he sped along the dusk. Some days, he felt 
satisfied with the ache of his body, a kind of pride in 
having worked hard and well. Today, the ache matched 
the strain of his feelings. At home, certainly, was his 


drunk father whom he’d have to gingerly sidestep. At 
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home sat his nerves, his faint hopes, and his frustrated 
ambitions. 

Hector cast a glance to the coffin handles, 
wrapped in cloth on the passenger seat. He wanted 
something. He wanted everything. He wanted absolutely 
nothing. 

Life isn’t supposed to be a fucking Springsteen 
song, he thought, and watched the clouds shifting from 
purple to black the way his mother’s bruises did. 


“Hector, c’mere.” 

“Jesus fuck, Len.” 

“This one’s neat, come on.” Len stood in the 
doorway, beckoning with his hands. 

““What’s so special about this one?” Hector asked, 
chewing the sandwich he’d packed for lunch. 

“You'll see,” Len grinned, still beckoning. Hector 
put his sandwich down on the cellophane he’d had it 
wrapped in. He stood, rolling his eyes, and followed Len 
into the hallway. 

“Carl and I worked on her for hours before I had 
to go up and help with a service,” Len said. “Wait till you 
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see. 


Hector only ever went into the room where the 
bodies were if someone summoned him there. He had no 
particular feelings about working with corpses, but he 
had no reason to go in there, either. When he started, he’d 
been curious, but that curiosity soon waned. Corpses 
were, to him, just like the living. Once you’ve seen 
enough, they all blur together in a crowd of vaguely 
familiar faces. The only thing about corpses, Hector 
thought, was that you can stare at them without their 
minding it; that way, you can notice all sorts of details 
about a body that you can’t on a passing stranger. The 
subtleties of their shape, the texture of their flesh, how 
faintly or boldly their veins showed through their skin. 
That’s why, though he gave Len shit for it, he continued 
to follow him. 

The coffin sat on the table, ready to be brought 
upstairs for viewing. Len approached it. 

“Wait till you see this,” he said. 

Hector stepped to the coffin alongside Len, 
growing frustrated with him. 

Len opened the coffin, and as he did, the woman 
inside reached out at them. The pale, manicured hand 


with its robin-egg-blue nails jutted suddenly from the 
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coffin as though it were going to grab Len, who shrieked 
as he dropped the lid and staggered back, collapsing in a 
faint. 

Hector stood, his heart racing, staring at the hand 
that was now crushed beneath the lid, immobile, the 
painted fingers sticking out. Len lay unconscious on the 
floor, but Hector couldn’t move to see if he was alright. 

Then Hector heard footsteps behind him. 

He turned. 

Carl, the mortician, stood beside Len. He was a 
large man, imposing in his bulk, but gentle and tender in 


how he handled his business. His eyes were kind and 


tired. 

He sighed and looked at Hector. 

“Tt’s okay,” Carl said. 

Hector pointed to the fingers peeking from the 
coffin. 


“The...it...she...” he stammered. 

“She’s dead. Very dead,” Carl said, approaching 
the coffin and lifting the lid. When he did, the arm rose 
again, as though it were reaching, and Hector watched as 
Carl opened the lid all the way, and the arm rose with it. 


Carl seemed unbothered by this, but the woman was very 


clearly dead. Hector remained confused until Carl 
reached out and plucked the transparent string which 
bound the woman’s wrist to the lid of the coffin. 

“You shouldn’t be fucking around with the 
bodies,” Carl said. 

For a moment, Hector felt a pang of anxiety in the 
middle of his chest, thinking of the coffin handles, 
wrapped in a bundle in his backpack. 

“T been seeing you two come and go in here,” 

Carl said. “You, I’m not so worried about.” 

Carl turned towards Len, who was. still 
unconscious. 

“But him,” he said, pointing, “I’m pretty sure he’s 
been feeling up the women. I caught him once, all 
handsy. Who knows, the freak could very well be fucking 
them.” 

Carl went over to one of the cabinets in which he 
stored his equipment and retrieved a pair of scissors. He 
went back to the coffin and snipped the wire that held the 
woman’s wrist to the lid, then gingerly placed her hand 
back across her torso, atop her other hand. 

“You go on,” Carl said, and pointed at Len. “I’ve 


gotta have a talk with this fucker when he wakes up.” 
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Hector nodded and looked over to where Len 
sprawled on the floor. 


He left and went to go finish his lunch. 


The sky was overcast, nearly black, as Hector 
drove home. He cast a glance at the coffin handles 
wrapped in cloth on the seat beside him and choked 
something back; he wasn’t sure what. There was a feeling 
of distance within him, from a part of himself that he 
thought too vulnerable to access. Instead, he eyed the fuel 


gauge and tried to think practically. 


When he arrived home, his mother was out on the 
porch, smoking. Hector parked on the street and got out 
of the car, leaving the coffin handles in the passenger 
seat. Waving limply, his mother sat in her old wicker 
chair, and as he approached the porch he could see that 


she now had a black eye. 


He opened his mouth, but she spoke before he 


could. 


“T know, honey, I know,” she said, waving her 


hand dismissively. 


Hector was silent. 


His mother reached to the rotten table beside her 
chair and retrieved her pack of Camels. She held it out to 
him. He took one and picked her lighter up from the 
table. Lighting the cigarette, he sat down on the floor of 
the porch, across from her. 

“How was work?” she asked him. 

Hector shrugged. 

“Work,” he said. His mother nodded. 

“Got any school to work on?” she asked. 

Hector nodded. 

“Paper,” he said. 

She nodded. 

Hector took a deep drag from the cigarette and 
held it for a moment. 

His mother regarded him wearily. 

“When are you going to quit?” she asked. 

Hector looked at her. 

He didn’t say anything. 

Neither did she. 
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“IT mean that you have to be a seer, mold oneself into a 
seer. 

The Poet makes himself into a seer by a long, involved, 
and logical derangement of all the senses. Every kind of 
love, of suffering, of madness; he searches himself; he 
exhausts every possible poison so that only essence 
remains. ” 

-Arthur Rimbaud, Letter to Georges Izambard, May 1871 


Comfort 
(2018-19) 
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Starting in August, and lasting until the early days 
of January, Isabelle Schlesinger slowly and meticulously 
starved herself. The fourteen-year-old began by 
eliminating fatty foods from her diet, followed by a 
slashing of carbohydrates. Gradually, over the course of 
the fall, she moved on to shun anything with sugar, 
cooking oils, and eventually even the leanest of major 
proteins. Distraught by her lingering childhood 
plumpness, yes, and lonely during a transition into high 
school, she was, yes, but Isabelle was never very 
profoundly affected in her actions by media, social or 
otherwise. Though she had absorbed those absurd notions 
of what a woman “should” look like, she was a bright 
enough child to recognize them as absurd. She was, 
instead, marked with a kind of fastidiousness and a need 
for control which bordered on neurotic obsession. 

Her childhood had been a series of topical 
fixations, first in matters of history, then in painting, then 
in literature. Isabelle’s parents, Arnold and Elizabeth, 
were not discouraging in this. Arnold especially had been 
guilty of obsession in his youth, sometimes even in his 


adulthood. Besides, they both thought, if a child is 


hurtling themselves into things such as Isabelle was, it 
was best not to hinder them. But neither of them were 
prepared for when a child launches into habitual 
extremes. 

At dinner, one night in November, Isabelle stared 
down at a plate upon which sat roasted chicken, 
asparagus, and mashed potatoes. She noted the slight 
sheen on the asparagus, the strings of what was 
undoubtedly cheese in the potatoes. She picked at the 
chicken, taking a few bites of the already lean breast 
piece. 

“How did you cook the asparagus?” she asked her 
father. “Did you use oil?” 

Arnold nodded. “Just a little, Isabelle. It’s hardly 
anything, just to cook with. And see, the chicken is fine, 
no fat on it.” 

“But you used cheese in the potatoes.” 

Arnold set his fork down, reached for his glass of 
water. Elizabeth looked down at her own plate, face taut. 

“Yes. I put cheese in the potatoes,” Arnold said. 

“T can’t eat much more,” Isabelle said. “I think 


I’m finished.” 
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Elizabeth now raised her face, looked at her 
husband, then to her daughter. She felt a growing 
tightness in her chest, an itch. 

“You’ve barely eaten. What else have you had 
today, did you eat lunch?” she said. 

“T ate plenty at lunch,” Isabelle said. 

Arnold’s shoulders sagged. Children who haven’t 
yet learned how to lie properly often think their parents 
believe them. 

“T’m going to my room,” Isabelle said, standing. 
“T have homework to do.” 

She left the table, trailing her parents’ gazes 
behind her. Upon the stairs, she paused, suddenly dizzy. 
Walk through it, she thought. Keep going, get to your 
room and sit down. When she reached the room, closing 
the door behind her, she breathed deeply, going to sit in 
the wooden chair beside the small desk in the corner. Her 
vision was littered with dark spots, her heartbeat slowing 
as she caught her breath. Isabelle looked down at her 
hands, increasingly bony, fine pointed and (she thought) 
graceful. Having finished her homework before dinner, 


she reached for Dostoyevsky’s Notes From 


Underground, and opened it. am a sick (wo)man...I am 
a spiteful (wo)man. 

Later that night, Arnold and Elizabeth sat upright 
in bed, both reading. Arnold found himself reading the 
same sentence over and over, while Elizabeth simply held 
the book up, looking at the pages but reading nothing. 
She’d never had trouble with eating, herself. Elizabeth 
could empathize with her daughter, but only to a point. 
Past that, Elizabeth saw her wandering in a kind of dark 
where even Elizabeth couldn’t find her, after these 
months of gradual withdrawal. This disturbed her, but she 
also knew that wandering is what children do, as they 
grow. What was disturbing was where her daughter had 
gone. Had Isabelle began smoking pot or getting under- 
the-table piercings from emotionally stunted twenty- 
something-year-old men, Elizabeth could have dealt with 


it. Not this, though. 
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The walls of her room were salmon pink. A firm, 
wedge-shaped pillow had been propped under the head of 
the mattress, so that she would only sleep with her upper 
half raised thirty degrees or so. She had no roommate, 
though others on the ward did. Sometimes she heard 
fights between roommates break out, someone’s nervous 
tic driving the other to screaming fits. Earlier in the day, 
in the common room, an older boy had swiped a Jenga 
tower to the floor, standing to berate a girl for moving 
slowly, his voice exploding through the room as he told 
her what he’d do to her if she didn’t speed up. Swiftly, 
the orderlies and nurses took hold of his struggling 
forearms and pulled him, his socked feet sliding and 
kicking across the tiled floor, into a padded room down 
the hall. There, he had paced, shouted, and cried 
intermittently until he calmed down, and was let out. 

Isabelle watched the whole thing with cool 
detachment, from one of the chairs in the common room. 
She was thumbing through one of the several paperbacks 
she had asked her parents to bring on one of their visits. 
The Adolescent Psychiatric Unit (APU) had been a 
startling and frightful place, at first. A small ward with 


several double rooms, Isabelle had been admitted there 
two weeks prior, after she had been taken to the hospital 
for a blood test by her mother. Isabelle had agreed to 
doctors’ appointments in the early days of January, 
feeling that she had no choice, and she was too weak to 
muster the indignance and spite towards her parents 
which was so present during the middle stages of her 
illness. She’d sunk to eighty pounds, hardly there, her 
eyes sunken into her pale skull, the light in them grown 
grey. 

When the nurse began to draw blood, Isabelle 
grew light-headed almost immediately, sagging in the 
chair, her head lolling to the side. Her mother fetched her 
some water from the cooler nearby, handing the paper 
cone to her daughter, breathing deeply and knowing that 
something of grave importance would now happen in all 
their lives; it had to. Afterwards, privately, a doctor 
recommended inpatient psychiatric hospitalization; 
Elizabeth conferred with Arnold, who agreed. Isabelle 
had protested shrilly yet weakly, and her parents could 
see that her reasoning had grown feeble, splintered by her 


starving brain. 
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At the hospital, Isabelle was made to change into 
two thin cloth gowns, white with blue spots. One was tied 
around her front, the other around her back, creating a 
kind of two-piece dress or smock. Seated up on a padded 
table, a doctor and a cadre of nurses restrained and 
calmed her as a thin, nozzle tipped feeding tube was 
inserted into her left nostril. The end of the tube prodded 
at the back of her face, pain flaring in and through her 
sinuses, until the tube finally passed through down to her 
throat. “Swallow,” the doctor had said, and she did, 
having no choice. When the tube had reached its 
destination, the nozzle tip was fastened to her cheek with 
medical tape, to be hooked up to an IV bag full of a 
creamy off-brand Ensure-esque fluid come nighttime. 

After the tube had been inserted, and the intake 
papers filed and foldered, Isabelle was led by a nurse up 
elevators, around corners, followed by Arnold and 
Elizabeth, to the heavy double doors of the APU, which 
the nurse opened using a magnetic key-tag. In the gowns 
and thick, thick socks with cat-like pads on the soles, 
Isabelle was led to her salmon-walled room, where 
Arnold and Elizabeth quietly left their daughter, both 


haunted and mesmerized, quietly shattered. At home that 


night, after the hour or so drive from the hospital, 
Elizabeth poured a full glass of merlot, and Arnold sat on 
the couch in the living room, his elbows on his knees. 

“They said about a month, right? That’s what they 
said?” he said softly, staring out into the freshly wrought 
but already hazy memories of the day. 

“Yes,” Elizabeth said, sitting down beside him 
and sipping. “Give or take.” 

“Give or take,” Arnold repeated. 

“It had to come to this, didn’t it? She was 
determined,” Elizabeth said. 

Arnold still stared, seemingly at the floor. “To 
what, die?” 

“No, not to die. To follow it, I think. I think she 
locked in, couldn’t get out.” 

“She asked for some books,” Arnold said. 

“T wrote them down. They’re advanced for her 
age,” Elizabeth said into the glass. 

Arnold looked over at her. She lay back into the 
couch, both hands curled around the glass. His eyes 
rested on her ring-finger, and he remembered their vows: 


sickness and health. 
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The nurses regularly awoke Isabelle as they came 
in to change the nutrient bag, and sometimes to get her up 
so that they could lead her, as she wheeled the IV pole, 
down the hall to the room with the scale, to weigh her as 
she stood backwards upon it. They would then take her 
vitals, draw her blood. Isabelle became accustomed to the 
pinch of the needle’s entrance, the thudding splinter 
feeling of its presence in the early hours of the morning 
when the fluorescent lights shone pale and without 
shadow on the walls. Back in bed, she would sleep for a 
few more hours before being awakened again, this time 
by the daytime staff, who gathered all the youths on the 
ward in the common room. There they went over how 
they were feeling that morning, with the help of an 
illustrated feelings chart (frustrated, happy, sad, angry, 
bored, confused, depressed, guilty, disgusted, ecstatic, 
curious, fearful, etc.). The group discussed what they 
planned to accomplish that day, with regard to their 
helping themselves, their “self-talk,” their defense 
methods and coping skills. 

During breaks between meals, group, and 
individual therapy, Isabelle jotted notes on loose pieces 


of paper, which she kept in a folder since binding rings 


and wire were prohibited. She wrote down the names of 
new patients, small details of the day, the names of songs 
which entered her head. By the time she left the APU, 
after twenty-eight days, she would span fifteen whole 
pages worth of notes, separated by backslashes, colons, 
and semicolons. When she forgot to mention something 
which later struck her, she wrote it in miniature script in 
the margins alongside what was already there. Years 
later, looking at these notes, she couldn’t remember what 
some of them meant; others brought memories: 

“Day 17. // Urine sample. // Comm. meeting/ new guy: 
Jonathan. // 1984 // Greg discharged // Breakfast: 
egg/waffle/fruitcup/milk // Osbourne; OCD... (more 
later) // Whitman, Thoreau // Rochelle argues 
w/Courtney. // Sitting/sheer fuckery/bad/too much food. 
// “revelation.” // Kristen leaves // why does every young 
white guy go through a Kerouac phase? // progress // 
SPAGHETTI // “dysthymia” // Tati just tried to open the 
stitches on her arm with her teeth in the common room // 


slow descent-mood // un-fucking-bearable lightness...” 


Arnold considered that perhaps one day a memoir 
would come of this. He wondered how he would be 


painted by his daughter, as she saw him now as well as in 
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retrospect, some distant time from then. He took note of 
the thickening folder on one of the visits he and his wife 
made to visit Isabelle. 

“What have you been writing?” he asked. They 
sat on Isabelle’s bed, while Isabelle sat, one leg folded 
tightly over the other, in the hard-plastic chair provided 
for the wooden desk in the room, the desk bolted to the 
floor. She wore her two gowns and her padded socks, 
having just come from her lunch. During meals, and for 
an hour afterwards, she was required to wear the gowns. 
After the hour, she would wear her own clothes, often a 
tee and jeans. Arnold supposed that she was supposed to 
wear the gowns so that she didn’t focus on any sort of 
figure she might imagine having in her own clothes. If 
the body constantly resembled a tacky pillowcase, there 
would never be a problem, he thought. 

“Just stuff,’ Isabelle answered. “I have to keep 
busy. Plus, this is, I don’t know, memorable I guess.” 

Elizabeth laughed, a little too hard. Memorable, 
certainly, she thought. 

“Think you'll write a book?” Arnold asked. 


“Not about this,” Isabelle said. She looked to her 
right, away from her parents. “Or maybe about this, but 
not about me.” The thought had occurred to her. 

She liked the idea of being vulnerable, but for 
now, just the idea. 

oh 2K 28 

For the first three days of her homecoming, 
Isabelle kept her shoes on. They’d been given back to her 
when she left the ward, and she couldn’t help but feel as 
though she’d be forced into those padded socks again. 
Elizabeth worried that the experience had _ been 
traumatizing. “Not as traumatizing as dying,” Arnold told 
her, to which Elizabeth replied: “what does that even 
mean?” 

As part of Isabelle’s discharge conditions, Arnold 
and Elizabeth were to prepare each of her meals 
according to a dietary plan provided by a team of doctors, 
nutritionists, and psychotherapists. Meals were broken 
down into portioned food groups, into components of a 
whole. After a week, Elizabeth knew she would never 
look at a meal the same way again. For the rest of her 
life, she would look at a sandwich and think to herself: 


two servings of carbs, three serving of protein, one 
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serving of fat. Though what constituted a serving, or 
which particular food or ingredient fell under which food 
group, was debated from the moment Isabelle returned 
home. 

A piece of meat cooked a certain way just had to 
be considered a protein as well as a fat. A piece of bread 
was two counts of carbohydrates, not one. Cooking with 
oil just had to be considered a fat serving. Right? The 
arguments began immediately, the hairsplitting quickly 
reaching neurotic levels. Though Isabelle wasn’t 
supposed to be in the kitchen during meal preparations, 
she lingered by the counter or the stove, sniping at her 
parents with tightly wound, biting minutia. 

“If you add olive oil to that, it counts as one of the 
fats for today.” 

“No,” Arnold said, “it’s not even the whole 
serving, and most of it cooks off.” 

“Tt still counts, dad,” Isabelle snarked. 

“You’re not even supposed to be in here,” 
Elizabeth said from the sink, where she was cutting 
vegetables and trying to stifle her frustration. “Why don’t 
you go watch TV or read ‘til we’re done. We’ll call you 


when the table is set.” 


“Fuck that. And fuck you, dad, you don’t know 
what you’re doing. I’ve read the meal plan, I know what I 
need to do,” Isabelle said. 

Elizabeth stared into the sink, tried to focus on 
slicing carrots without cutting herself. Her overwrought 
emotions puddled around the vat she kept them in. 

Arnold remembered teaching Isabelle how to 
swim. He remembered holding her up, in water up to his 
waist, while she learned how to kick, laughing, splashing. 

Now, she was telling him to fuck himself over 
green beans. 

Isabelle stood rigidly in place as Arnold took the 
green beans from the pan and walked over to the sink, 
where he took a bowl, filled it halfway with water, and 
placed them in it. He wrapped the bowl with cellophane, 
then put it in the microwave to steam. 

“Happy?” he said. Isabelle didn’t say anything. 
Elizabeth went to the fridge and took out a bottle of 
white. Just one, she thought. 

Nights such as these were the average for the next 
few months. Isabelle attended outpatient therapy at an 
office forty minutes away, and Elizabeth and Arnold took 


turns driving her there twice a week. As winter relented, 
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so Isabelle seemed to. Having made her requirements 
loudly known, she began to trust her parents’ meal 
preparations more. In therapy she and her doctor 
discussed mindfulness and coping mechanisms. The 
psychologist was a tall, dark haired woman with glasses 
resting on her sharp nose. When they first met, she 
explained to Isabelle that she too had been stricken with 
anorexia at a young age. But look at her now, she said. 
Andrea had taken years to recover and balance her sense 
of body and self, but she had. That was all that mattered, 
that she’d beaten the thing. 

Isabelle took Andrea half-seriously. The therapist 
was a good sounding board, and she seemed to know 
what she was talking about, but Isabelle harbored her 
reservations. She told Andrea this regularly. 

“T have trouble following through,” she’d say. “It 
seems simple, doesn’t it? Just shut myself down while I 
eat, detach myself from a sense of restriction, tell myself 
that it’s fuel for a machine. The whole mind-body thing is 
tricky, though. Like, I know I have a body, but am Ia 
body? Like, is that what I am, or am I a mind in 
possession of a body? And maybe, if what I am is a mind, 


then maybe I don’t have possession of my body, you 


know? Like I can’t help if certain things happen, like 
when I need to piss, can’t just turn that off, can you. You 
can’t really prevent migraines, joint pain, that kind of 
thing. It just happens, the mind can’t stop it. So, I don’t 
know. Maybe I’m trying to just exert some sort of control 
over this body, this thing that I’m stuck with, you know?” 

Andrea would smile; Isabelle spoke like this 
nearly every session, circling round and round. Andrea’s 
response was almost always the same. 

“You’re overthinking this a little. It’s great that 
you are thinking about this, it’s normal. But none of what 
you’re talking about changes the fact that you have to eat, 
that you have to eat to live. These philosophical hang-ups 
are a distraction; I’m not saying you’re doing it on 
purpose, but you’re distracting yourself from the basics. I 
could sit and engage these questions with you, but then 
we’d be just talking about it for the rest of our lives. If 
you’re relying on figuring these things out in order to get 
well, then you can’t get well,” Andrea spoke gently, 
never with labor, though she tired of the repetition. 

“Then maybe I don’t get well,” Isabelle would 
say. And Andrea would sit back, looking at the troubled, 
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overwhelmed teenager in front of her, and say to herself 
honey, you think too much. 

Elizabeth sometimes tried to talk to Isabelle about 
the appointments as they drove home. While Isabelle was 
talking with Andrea, Elizabeth would sit in one of the 
sunken cushioned chairs of the softly lit waiting room, 
reading and listening to the white noise machines outside 
the therapists’ offices. Isabelle was often cagey when she 
emerged, and Elizabeth reasoned that the sessions were 
draining. She’d been in therapy herself, some years 
before, to deal with some rather intense anxiety. Once 
that problem had subsided with the help of medication, 
both prescribed and not, she had stopped going. Arnold 
knew all of this, and she’d been open with him about the 
sessions. Isabelle was a bolted door. 

When Arnold drove her, he never asked about 
what she and Andrea talked about. He talked with 
Isabelle about what she was reading, and she’d talk freely 
about her interests. Arnold loved to hear enthusiasm in 
his daughter’s voice; to hear her speak about something 
other than trials with food was a relief. He thought that 


the worst of it was over, the hospitalization behind them, 


her recovery ahead. The illness would run its course, 
subside, submit to control. 


It wouldn’t happen again. 
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When Isabelle was fifteen, in her sophomore year, 


it all happened again. 


When Isabelle was sixteen, in her junior year, it 


all happened again. 
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On the other side of the transparent plastic, the 
rabbit blinked its marbled eyes and twitched its nose. It 
was mostly white, with brownish black streaks and spots 
coursing its back. It sat silently in the mulch of the 
compartment it shared with several other rabbits, content. 

Isabelle stood watching it, having just come from 
therapy. She drove herself now, having obtained her 
license three months prior. Arnold and Elizabeth had 
entrusted her with one of the cars which the two drove 
interchangeably, with the stipulation that she was to fill 
up the gas tank when it was running low. Four months 
had passed since her last hospitalization, the fourth. She 
had been admitted to the same hospital, been placed in 
the same salmon room, spent the same twenty-eight days. 
It was nearly a seasonal thing. At this point, the insertion 
of the feeding tube no longer hurt. The routine was fixed, 
the doctors and nurses knew and recognized her. There 
were some days, when she wasn’t in the hospital, that she 
missed some of the nurses; one in particular, a young 
night-nurse on the ward, who she talked with after her 


dinner, while she sat in the hall under observation. 


“You can’t do this again, Isabelle,” Elizabeth had 
told her after her last discharge, while driving home. “We 
can’t afford it, and you'll be graduating soon. What 
happens then? Tell me how you can go to college and 
manage this.” Isabelle had been silent. 

Through months of struggling with her parents 
over olive oil, peanut butter, and yogurt, Isabelle 
confided only in Andrea. Their sessions had by this time 
taken on a more casual nature. Andrea prodded less and 
had grown indirect, asking questions meant to stimulate 
rather than push. Earlier in the day, they’d talked about 
college. Isabelle was dead set on attending a university 
some forty miles south. She was waiting to hear back 
from admissions. Arnold and Elizabeth, while pleased 
that their daughter had applied and confident that she’d 
be accepted, harbored reservations about sending her off 
to residential school. 

“Dad suggested community college,” Isabelle told 
Andrea. “I think so that they can keep tabs on me.” 

“Well,” Andrea said, “don’t you think that makes 
sense? You’re still recovering. It can be hard to sustain 
the kind of momentum you have going when you’re away 


from home, in a new environment.” 
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“But I’m fine,” Isabelle said, sitting forward on 
the couch in the therapist’s office. She played with her 
hair, something she did both when she was thinking and 
when she was bored. Andrea had noticed this, and kept 
quiet about it, preferring to use the trait to gauge 
Isabelle’s thoughts. 

“Are you? It’s been four months, and you’ve been 
back in the hospital after as much as five, before. And 
you told me last week that you were struggling with the 
meal plan,” Andrea said. 

“T know, I know,” Isabelle said. “But it’s different 
this time. I have something to look forward to, something 
I can work on and distract myself with. Pll spend all my 
time reading, writing, meeting people. It’ll be different, 
you know, this is something to get me out of this rut.” 

“Distractions are good, but you need a long-term 
plan. You can run out of distractions or have them grow 
ineffective. You need -” 

“IT know, I know, coping skills, self-talk, fucking 
routine, I know,” Isabelle sat back again, folding her legs 
and arms. “It’s a real broken record thing we do here,” 


she said. 


“Why do you think that is?” Andrea asked. 
Isabelle was quiet for a moment. She didn’t play with her 
hair. 

“Maybe I don’t want to change,” she said quietly. 
“Maybe I feel safe like this, going in and out of facilities 
and knowing that they’re there to catch me. Then there’s 
something kind of...romantic about it. I fucking hate to 
say it, it makes me sound like such a poseur, but it’s true, 
I might be in love with it.” 

Andrea sat forward and looked intently at the 
young woman in front of her. Isabelle had never said this 
directly before. She’d flirted with it, circling around it 
without admitting it. And Andrea had known it, could 
derive it from those circuitous monologues Isabelle was 
prone to. The therapist, however, would not use the word 
“breakthrough.” She found that in therapy, there are no 
breakthroughs, but series of small epiphanies that patients 
cobble together to change themselves. If you replace the 
axe handle, then replace the axe head, is it still the same 
axe? Yes, but more confident and stable, with healthy 
self-talk and routine. 

The therapist then turned the conversation 


towards just what exactly Isabelle would do to keep 
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herself healthy while she was away at college. Follow a 
meal plan, definitely. Keep in touch with her family, yes. 
Engage in therapy on the phone with Andrea, sure. 
Anything else? What else? That was when Andrea had 
brought up a comfort animal. Isabelle had known about 
support animals but wasn’t familiar with this term. 

“Some colleges, or most, I think now, allow 
students in dorms to have small pets for therapeutic 
purposes. Not quite a support animal, like a seeing-eye 
dog, but something like a bird or a hamster, something to 
look after. That might be good for you, having something 
to care about,” Andrea had said. 

And so now Isabelle stood in front of the rabbits 
at the pet shop as they slept or sat silently, twitching their 
noses. She’d not called her parents and felt that she didn’t 
need to. Isabelle had never had a pet before, despite 
childhood pleadings for a cat. Arnold had been fine with 
it, but Elizabeth had been wary enough that they’d 
decided not to adopt one. Isabelle couldn’t imagine them 
objecting to a rabbit, though. She’d keep it in her room, 
clean its cage, buy its food and bedding, everything. Then 
she’d be off to college, rabbit in tow. It would only be for 


a few months. 


She waved one of the clerks over. 


Arnold was in his office on the second floor of the 
house when he heard Isabelle arrive. She’d taken longer 
to get home than usual, but she sometimes went on drives 
when she wanted to think, and therapy is conducive to 
thinking, if nothing else. 

Isabelle walked through the front door and called 
hello. 

“T have someone for you to meet!” 

Arnold, thinking that perhaps it was a friend of 
hers (though Isabelle tended to keep her friends and 
family apart), rose from his chair and went downstairs, 
where he found Isabelle in the kitchen. She stood by the 
table, upon which sat a cage. 

“Where’s mom?” she asked. 

“She’s out at an eye-doctor appointment,” Arnold 
said. “What have you got here?” 

He approached the cage, and found in it a quaking 
rabbit, white with brown and black spots and streaks. It 
sat trembling, breathing deeply. 


“Dad, this is Duncan,” Isabelle said. 
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Arnold looked at the rabbit. “Well it’s nice to 
meet you, Duncan,” he said. “What are you going to do 
with him if you’re going off to college?” 

“He’ll be a comfort animal,” Isabelle said. She 
then explained to her father what she and Andrea had 
talked about. Arnold listened. Though he thought it 
wasn’t a bad idea, it sank in for him that Isabelle was 
determined to leave home to go to school. He took a seat 
at the table, watching the rabbit. 

“Why ‘Duncan’?” he asked. 

“After Isadora Duncan,” she said, also watching 
the rabbit. 

The rabbit stared. 


Elizabeth was not at the optometrists. She was 
sitting in her car, in the gravel parking lot of a park one 
town over, with the windows rolled down, smoking. 
Having driven out here for some semblance of peace, 
though from her family or herself she wasn’t sure, 
Elizabeth sucked gently on the cigarette, trying 
desperately not to think of anything, and failing 
miserably. Her small secrets had built up over the past 


few years; keeping a flask of gin and smoking hidden 


cigarettes that she was sure Arnold could smell on her, 
resenting him for not calling her out on it. 

When she arrived home, after picking up 
groceries to account for her delay, she found the rabbit in 
its cage on the table. She did not ask Arnold about it, nor 
did she ask Isabelle. Accepting it with a tacit bitterness, 
she poured a glass of wine and regarded the animal 
warily, in silence, before Arnold came down to prepare 


dinner, and Isabelle to argue about it. 
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In the car, driving north, Arnold tried not to think 
about what had just happened. Elizabeth, in the 
passenger’s seat, stared out the window. They hadn’t 
spoken since leaving Isabelle in her dorm, her bags 
resting on the thin mattress pad of a bed, Duncan in his 
cage on her desk. Elizabeth had cried a little, silently, and 
Arnold began to well up a bit too, swallowing swelling 
mucus. Now, in the car, he thought about putting a CD in, 
but he didn’t. The contemplation in the car was palpable. 
Elizabeth thought of Isabelle, alone in her room with 
Duncan, refusing to go to dinner. She then thought of the 
bottle of chardonnay on the top shelf of the refrigerator at 
home. Arnold pictured the first phone call from Isabelle, 
wondered what he’d hear in her voice. Elizabeth thought 
of visiting and finding her daughter wasted away, her 
English major relegated to the dusty reality which is so 
far from focus, during mental illness. Arnold imagined 
visiting the morgue. 

At home, Elizabeth opened the bottle she’d had 
on her mind, and Arnold took a seat in the living room. 

“Want a glass?” Elizabeth asked from the kitchen, 


hoping he’d say “no.” After a moment, Arnold replied 


“sure,” and she brought him a half-full glass, hers filled 
just short of the brim. 

“What happens now?” Arnold said when she sat 
down beside him. Elizabeth sipped from her glass and 
turned her head to the stairs which led to the second floor, 
Isabelle’s room just a couple of feet from the landing. 

“Now we wait. Either she gets by or she doesn’t, 
either she graduates, or she doesn’t. Maybe we worry 
about our middle age. We can redecorate the house, 
maybe get new furniture. We can call her on weeknights, 
because on weekends she’ll be out with new friends. 
Maybe I’ll get a tattoo, this time where people can see it.” 

She took another sip. 

Arnold looked over at his wife, then at his hands. 
He set the chardonnay on the table beside the couch. 

“Or maybe we’re back there in another couple 
months, taking her to the hospital,” he said. 

Elizabeth was silent. 

“Maybe she works and works at this for years, for 
decades, and never quite gets it. We keep managing it 
until we can’t afford it, and she becomes destitute 


because she can’t hold a job with how frequently she’s in 
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the hospital. Maybe she dies,” Arnold said, looking down 
at his feet. 

“Don’t you fucking say that,” Elizabeth snarled. 
“You always think she’s doomed, always think that she’ll 
fuck up or get hurt. Well she will, that’s life. You don’t 
coddle her, you’re worse than that; you condemn her.” 

“At least I don’t stick my head in a fucking 
bottle,’ Arnold said, and turned away. Elizabeth’s heart 
sank, then rose again in a firmly contained rage, 
preparing to be confronted further, finally, and almost 
relieved, in a sense, at the notion. Instead, Arnold picked 
up the glass of chardonnay and drank, gulping, until it 
was gone. 

“You know what?” he said, rising from the couch, 
“T think you’ve had enough.” He walked into the kitchen 
and opened the refrigerator. He took the chardonnay from 
the shelf and yanked the cork out, tossing it to the floor. 

“After all this, I think I deserve a bit more of a 
drink,” he said. He then brought the bottle to his lips, 
tilted his head back, and drank in gasping swallows, 
thinking my gullet, oh jesus my gullet. Then he thought, 
when have I ever used the word ‘gullet?’ When the bottle 


was emptied, he went to the back door, which led to a 


porch. Opening the door, he threw the bottle down as 
hard as he could on the wooden planks. The bottle 
bounced, landed, spun. 

It did not break. 

Arnold belched. 

“Fuck.” 

He looked at Elizabeth. She’d placed her glass on 
the coffee table, atop a coaster. She was staring at him, 
her arms crossed over her chest. Arnold felt a gurgling in 
his stomach, accompanied by the most sorrowful love he 
had ever felt. He closed the door, leaving the bottle 
outside. 

He wanted to plead with her, but he didn’t know 
for what. 


She wanted another drink. 
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Isabelle lay on the pad of a mattress, eleven 
stories in the air, staring at Duncan, who sat content in his 
cage. It was November. She weighed eighty-seven 
pounds. 

Class attendance hadn’t been an issue. Neither 
had completing assignments. But when she stepped into 
the dining hall, she had, from the start of the semester, 
felt an immediate dread. She would walk up to the salad 
bar and carefully select the cold tofu, spinach, shreds of 
carrots, and some mushrooms (no dressing, of course), 
and pick at the plate at a table, alone. She had made few 
friends, and she knew that they were of the variety that 
wouldn’t last. Her roommate, Harriet, mostly ignored her, 
and vice-versa. 

Isabelle was drunk. 

She had become acquaintances with a TA who 
bought her alcohol in hopes of sleeping with her. Isabelle 
would text the loutish psych grad at any hour before the 
liquor stores closed and ask him to pick up a bottle of 
whiskey for her (any kind), and he would meet her in the 
alley beside her dorm for a discreet hand off. Taking the 


bottle from him as he flirted with her, leaning in too 


closely, she would tell him goodnight and turn away, as 
he stood there in a moody pre-sulk disappointment and 
she left, smirking. Sometimes she would try drinking 
before meals, to help her distance herself mentally, but 
the effect of liquor on an empty stomach would come 
over her as she ate, and she would vomit in the dining 
hall bathroom before finishing the meal. She began to 
feel, as the saying goes, drunkarexic. 

By late October she had lost all the weight she 
had gained back since the spring, plus some. Harriet was 
unconcerned; she knew nothing of Isabelle’s past. 
Isabelle was also, at this point, an accomplished liar. She 
had thought about leaving for treatment. There was 
something about being in the hospital which felt safe, 
secluded. She felt that she understood the other patients, 
and that they and the nurses understood her. Her phone 
sessions with Andrea had been fruitless; the therapist had 
tried to steer her in the right direction. They had even had 
sessions while Isabelle was in the dining hall. Sitting at a 
table in an empty corner, Isabelle would speak softly with 
Andrea in between bites, relaying what she was feeling. 

But that didn’t work. 

Nothing worked. 
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From her mattress, she noticed that Duncan had 
run out of water. 

“Oh, I’m sorry Duncan. I hadn’t noticed. Here,” 
she said, and swung her legs off the mattress, firmly to 
the cold tile floor. Taking a step towards the cage to 
retrieve the water bottle, her vision filled with spots. 
They bloomed on the surface of her eyes as she felt her 
knees grow not weak, but void of sense. Isabelle felt a 
groan escape from her lips as her knees buckled. 

Before her head hit the floor, she’d lost 


consciousness. 


“She said she was at the school’s hospital, 
downtown,” Elizabeth was saying. Arnold, in the driver’s 
seat, kept both hands on the wheel. Isabelle had called 
them from the emergency room of the college’s hospital 
campus, downtown. She’d told them very little — just that 
she was in the hospital and had been having trouble 
eating. They both knew what this meant. 

“Tt’s just been hard lately,” she had said. “Hard” 
doesn’t necessarily land you in the emergency room, 
Arnold had thought. He knew what would happen next. 
So did Elizabeth. 


“I need you to come and pick Duncan up,” 
Isabelle had said. “Harriet isn’t going to be around after 
tomorrow, and it’s looking like I’m going to be here for a 
few days. Please, don’t come to see me — at least not right 
now. I just need a day or two.” 

Arnold didn’t feel like arguing. Neither did 
Elizabeth. When Isabelle had called, Arnold had been in 
his office. Elizabeth was downstairs, pouring the last of a 
bottle of merlot which she had started earlier in the 
evening. She had begun to buy cheaper bottles. Isabelle 
called her around nine-thirty. 

There were few cars on the road. It was the kind 
of dark which causes the road to curl and unveil itself feet 
at a time. Rain struck the pavement sideways. There was 
no moon. Arnold thought about putting music on but 
didn’t. Elizabeth stared out the window, seeing nothing 
but the figures of trees. 


The quiet stretched out and lay down. 


Isabelle lay in the hospital bed, watching the rain 
through the window and tracing the bones of her left hand 
with the ring finger of her right. The overhead lights in 


the room were turned off, the softer lamp beside the bed 
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was on. Somewhere out in that night were her parents, 
her friends, professors, people she had not and would 
never meet. They were driving, talking, eating, drinking, 
working. 


And she was in a hospital bed. 


Arnold had gotten Harriet’s number from Isabelle, 
and he handed his phone to Elizabeth as they approached 
the dorm. Harriet met them downstairs. She was a slim, 
worried looking girl. Whether that was how she always 
looked, Elizabeth wasn’t sure; they hadn’t met her while 
moving Isabelle in. Harriet let them into the lobby and 
brought them to the security desk. Atop it sat Duncan in 
his cage, a piece of twine tying the front hatch shut. The 
rabbit was still, its eyes moving back and forth, taking 
stock of the situation. Neither Arnold nor Elizabeth 
picked the rabbit up for a moment. 

“Ts she alright?” Harriet asked. 

“She will be,” Elizabeth said. She looked around 
the lobby; it was empty. 

“T tried to talk to her about it,” Harriet lied, 


looking at the floor. “I mean I tried to ask her if she 


needed my help, or if there was anything I could, I don’t 
know, um -” 

“Don’t do that,” Arnold said, more edge in his 
voice than he intended. Harriet threw her stricken look 
towards him. 

“To yourself, I mean don’t do that to yourself,” he 
said. “We’re all trying.” 

Harriet nodded. 

Elizabeth picked up the cage and thanked Harriet, 
who turned and quickly left the lobby. With Duncan in 
tow, Arnold and Elizabeth walked back to the car, and 
there they placed the cage in the back seat, wrapping the 
seatbelt loosely around it. In the car, Arnold thought 
again about putting music on, and this time he almost did. 
Elizabeth, in the passenger seat, slumped back and folded 
her hands into each-other, and there was something about 
how silent she was that made Arnold think twice. As they 
drove out of the city, Arnold watched the passing sex 
shops, Starbucks, shopping centers, pawn shops. Beneath 
a streetlight stood a homeless-looking man holding a 
traffic cone like an infant. On the wheel Arnold’s fingers 
were loose, almost lazy. There’s something about the way 


the landscape of a city trickles at its edges which he 
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noticed reminded him of a beach. They were in the 
shallows amongst the foam or kicking through the sand 
finding plastic bottles, broken glass, and used condoms. 
The deeper water was behind them. 

Leaving the city, there were fewer and fewer cars. 
Arnold knew there were woods to either side of the road, 
but he couldn’t see them. The rain continued, the same, 
and Duncan moved quietly in his cage. They were 
halfway home when Elizabeth spoke. 

“How does this end?” she said. 

Arnold had thought she was asleep or passed out. 

“You know just as well as I do,” he said. 
Elizabeth shifted, sitting up and then slumping back 
again. 

“Now that she’s eighteen, what can we do, 
legally? She’s still on our insurance, that must mean 
something.” 

“We'll look it up later,” Arnold said. “You’re 
talking involuntary hospitalization, right?” 

Elizabeth didn’t answer. She stared out the window, 
burped. Arnold suddenly felt that he didn’t want to look 
at her. He drummed his fingers on the wheel, then 


tightened them. Visibility was limited. 


“T think that until she’s twenty-one we have some 
sort of influence on that. So maybe we have some time,” 
he said. 

And what about you? Arnold thought. What has 
this done to you, Elizabeth? 

She looked at him, her throat tightening. Her arms 
moved to cross her stomach, fingers spreading around her 
elbows. 
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“Do you...” she began. Arnold glanced over at 
her. The rain pooled and slid across the windshield, the 
wipers set to their highest. He thought he could see faint 
taillights up ahead. 

“Think...do you think it’s easier that she’s gone? 
Not gone, I mean, but not here, with us, you know - ” 

A clang from the backseat cut her off. 

“What was that, was that Duncan?” Arnold asked. 
Elizabeth turned to look towards the backseat. 

“T don’t know, turn the light on, let me look,” She 
reached for the overhead light. 

“Don’t do that. The glare, I won’t be able to see 
with the glare.” 

“Fine,” she said. Elizabeth turned in her seat, 


strained her eyes towards the dark. The door of the cage 
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hung open, the twine having been chewed through. There 
was no sign of Duncan. 

“T can’t see him.” 

“Shit,” Arnold breathed. He strained to see out 
ahead of the rain, blinking heavily. 

“Fuck it, ’m going to check, it’s fine, just for a 
second,” Elizabeth said. She took her phone out and 
switched the flashlight on, then reached to unbuckle her 
seatbelt. 

The taillights had grown closer now. 

“Don’t, fucking don’t,” Arnold said. 

“He'll chew up the seats, Arnold,” Elizabeth said. 
She twisted in her seat, not rising from it, and shined the 
light towards the back. “He must have gone to the floor,” 
she said. 

He didn’t have much time to process what the car 
in front of him did. It seemed, as it was happening, that it 
was quite suddenly inevitable. As their car grew close to 
the one ahead, Arnold saw the taillights suddenly 
brighten and swerve, jolting sideways across the road. 
Arnold’s headlights then brightened the torso of the car 
ahead, and his heart leapt to his mouth as he threw his 
foot down on the brake pedal. 


“FUH” Elizabeth grunted and fell backward into 
the dash, as something hit the windshield with a crack 
and the wheels slid on the wet pavement. Arnold jerked 
the wheel sideways as the car slid, and when they 
stopped, they were parallel to the stopped car they’d been 
behind, their headlights shining through the rain into the 
brush alongside the road. 

Arnold reached over for Elizabeth. 

“Are you ok? You good?” 

She pushed herself from the dashboard, breathing 
heavily. 

“Does anything hurt?” he asked. Elizabeth shook 
her head. 

“My arm, but nothing’s broken, I think. No, 
nothing is broken. Jesus, what happened, are you ok?” 

He nodded. 

“That car ahead of us, it, stopped,” he breathed. 
The driver of the car ahead got out of his car and began to 
jog towards them. Arnold looked out through the 
windshield, into the brush. 

And his eyes caught, inside the car, a small form 
lying on the dashboard, motionless. For a moment he 


didn’t know what it was, but only for a moment. His 
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breath caught in his throat, and he felt like he was about 
to choke. The driver of the other car was now at Arnold’s 
window, knocking on the glass, but Arnold didn’t look at 
him. He stared instead at the body on the dashboard. 

Duncan twitched. 

Then nothing. 

Arnold and Elizabeth stared at the rabbit for a few 
moments. 

The driver continued knocking at the window and 
said something, but they still didn’t look. 

With her arm folded over her chest, she turned to 
him. 


“T want a divorce,” she said. 


After being discharged, three weeks later, Isabelle 
left school and returned home to find the environment 
strange and void of any sense of security she had once 
known there. 

It’s true, you really can’t come home again, she 
thought. 

Elizabeth had moved out and was staying with a 
friend. 

A “friend,” Arnold would think, bitterly and with 
suppressed rage. He had no evidence that she’d cheated 
on him, and he knew in the back of his head that she 
probably hadn’t. 

But now he wanted more reasons to be angry with 
her. 

Isabelle took the separation lightly, or at least 
Arnold thought. And he was sort-of right. She didn’t 
express it much, but Isabelle took her parents’ separation 
as just another event in a series of what she felt was the 
entropic path of her life. With no school to keep her 
moored, and no job, she regressed further. 

Since Arnold wouldn’t let her drive, for fear that 


she would pass out and crash, Isabelle would go on long 
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walks to the liquor store to convince older men to buy her 
booze. She told Arnold half the truth; she was going for a 
walk. But he could smell the vodka on her breath, the 
same way he’d smelled the gin on Elizabeth. He didn’t 
say anything. 

Isabelle had stopped contact with Andrea, the 
therapist, once she left school, and Arnold urged Isabelle 
to go back to her. He called Elizabeth to ask her to do the 
same, and when she picked up he could hear that she was 
drunk, slurring spilled and groggy hellos and what is its. 
She was like that each time he called. 

One day he sat down with Isabelle in the living 
room and asked her just why she was trying to kill 
herself. 

“T don’t know if I am or not,” she replied. 

“Well whether or not you know it, you are, 
Isabelle,’ Arnold said. He felt a tightness both in his 
chest and his mind. 

“Well then...” Isabelle drifted off. 

Arnold waited a moment, then said “‘you need to 
see a doctor. You need to be in the hospital. You must 


weigh less than the last time you went into the hospital.” 


Isabelle was quiet for a moment, then she stood 
and began to walk away. 

But halfway across the living room she stopped, 
swayed, then stood still, closing her eyes. She could feel 
the blood rushing through her body, could feel her frame 
weaken as her sight blurred. Isabelle staggered to the wall 
and braced herself against it with her hand until it passed. 

Her father watched. This was something he’d seen 
before, many times, and she always refused his help, and 
then said the same thing. 

“T’m fine. Just a head-rush.” 

“Tsabelle you need help.” 

“Please. Leave me alone.” 


She left the room. 


The sun was out. 

It was a beautiful day. 

Isabelle lay in bed, breathing deeply beneath 
several blankets. These days, she was cold all the time. 
Even a hot shower did not warm her. She sat up in bed 
and looked out the window. Outside, everything was still 
except the windblown grass and the swaying branches of 


the trees that lined the street. Isabelle thought of how 
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lovely they looked in the spring, when they burst open in 
color. 

Right now they were bare. 

They reminded her of herself. 

She could hear her father downstairs, making 
coffee. Thinking that a cup might warm her, she slowly 
got out of bed, left her room and began down the stairs to 
the kitchen. She was maybe four steps down before she 
began to feel once again that now familiar rushing of 
blood, that weak pumping through her limbs and torso, 
the tingling in her feet. As her vision began to go, she 
said one word: “shit.” 

Isabelle’s legs buckled as she lost consciousness. 

Oh, what a terrible sound she made when she hit 


the bottom of the staircase. 


The funeral was held on a day that was dark gray, 
but not rainy. 

Arnold stood solemnly in a black suit beside the 
coffin as it was lowered. It was a non-religious burial. 
There were words, but not from Arnold or Elizabeth. 
Neither of them felt that they could express anything. 

Throughout the funeral, Arnold periodically 
looked over at his separated wife from across the grave. 
He could tell that she was drunk. Elizabeth sat in a 
folding chair, the legs of which sank a little in the soft 
earth. She sagged in it as tears welled in her eyes but 
refused to fall. 

The coffin seemed too large for her. Isabelle was 
so thin that only her shoulders touched the sides, and 
barely. 

As the glorified box crept into the earth, they both 
watched it closely, neither of them wanting to, both 
knowing that they needed to. They didn’t know that 
despite their differences and their feelings towards each 
other, they felt almost identical pulls and drops in their 


stomachs down into what felt like emptiness. 
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When the coffin was fully lowered, and the 
service concluded, Arnold did not go to see Elizabeth. 
And she did not approach him. 


It was as though they’d never met. 


“He lifts the lifewand and the dumb speak 


-Quoiquoiquoiquoiquoiquoiquoi! ” 
-James Joyce 
Finnegans Wake (1939) 


Nocturama 
(2020) 
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“T don’t see why you’re so upset,” she said, tapping the 
ash from her cigarette. 


They were sitting outside on the back porch. It 
was August, still warm in the evenings. The house sat 
snugly on the outskirts of the capitol, near where the state 
became abruptly more rural. Some woods began in the 
backyard. Tonight there were fireflies. Sometimes there 
were racoons. Paul had liked living here for the past four 
years. After his separation from his ex, he’d been forced 
out of the city; he couldn’t afford to live in town alone. 
Moving into the periphery of the city felt like a setback, 
initially, but he eventually found that it just meant a 
longer commute. The rest sort of dropped away. 
Especially after he’d met Becca. 

He sipped his drink. 

Since their engagement, one particularly nice 
evening that previous May, she’d been acting...odd. Or 
perhaps just acting. Going to sleep and waking up at 
increasingly odd hours, staying home from work for days 
at a time, smoking more than usual, drinking sometimes 
catastrophic amounts of coffee and sometimes none. Paul 
had wondered if she was on drugs, and if she was, why 


she didn’t share. 


Now, on the porch, on another particularly nice 
evening, she was telling him that she wasn’t human. 
That’s how she put it at first. He’d thought she meant it in 
an existential-crisis sort of way. He thought to himself, 
not for the first time, that he was glad she thought at all 
about what it meant to be human; the ex had never 
seemed to. 

“No,” she’d shaken her head. “I mean that I am 
not physically or spiritually a human being, like you. I 
only look like it.” 

“Then what are you?” he’d asked. 

“A shapeshifter,” she’d said. 

So, now they were arguing. 

“Tt means you’re mentally ill,” Paul was saying. 

“T’m not, I know I’m not; it’s going to happen 
soon. I can feel it.” She looked off at the clouds, 
hastening eastward across that (she couldn’t help but 
think) horrifically polluted skyscape. 

“So it hasn’t happened yet. You’re telling me 
you’re convinced you’re a shapeshifter while you’ve 
never shifted shapes?” he said. “Jesus, Becca. You know, 
my uncle is a psychiatrist; he’s not local but I bet he 


knows someone who is.” 
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She laughed and crushed her cigarette out on the 
deck. 

“No doctors,” she said. 

“Well, have you seen one?” he asked as she 
walked past him to the door, which she opened. 

“T’m done talking about it. You really aren’t even 
trying to understand,” she said and went inside. 

Paul stayed outside to finish his drink. 

Fuck, he thought. 


He was on a beach; not one he recognized. He 
was barefoot, but there was no feeling of sand beneath his 
feet. There was just nothing, sort of like his legs and the 
sand became the same thing at some point. When he tried 
to move, he hardly budged. This bothered him all the 
more after he noticed, out in the water, swimming things. 
Their shapes were unclear, but they were good sized, and 
fast; dark forms dashing beneath the surf. He tried to find 
a name for them, some title to affix to them to put his 
mind in a natural panic, rather than the more primal dread 
he now felt. The best he could come up with was critters. 
Yes, there were critters out there in the water. 


Yes. 


Did they want anything from him? Could they or 
would they hurt him? Who knows. Paul certainly didn’t. 
But he also knew, or realized then, that if he was going to 
know anything about these critters, if he was going to see 
them more clearly, then they’d have to come closer. And 
he certainly didn’t want that. So, Paul now found himself 
straddling the need to know what would happen to him 
and the terror at its approach. 

And that’s how he woke up, later that night, in 
that state of straddling. It felt like waking up perched on a 
fence, in the dark. There was a kind of unwilling alertness 
to it. He wished, then, that he were still living in the city. 
If he were in an apartment building, he could scream and 
wake up any number of people. Out here in this house, 
he’d have to do some serious shrieking, and perhaps for 
some time, before anyone noticed. 

Reaching out, he didn’t feel Becca there, but he 
also felt her, there. In the room. Paul sat up in bed, his 
stomach shrinking against the rest of his organs, knotting 
and tensing. 

“Becca, that you?” he said into the room. 

At that, she stepped out from the shadow she’d 


been under, and Paul could make out her face, just barely, 
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and really only because he knew what was usually there, 
on her face. But as his eyes adjusted, he could see that 
now she wore a pale grimace. Her features were distorted 
enough to render her a stranger, but for him to still retain 
the sense that he knew her somehow. 

And did she seem...shorter? Increasingly shorter? 

Paul watched what was happening to his fiancé, 
half watching and half trying to catch up with just what 
was happening. He watched as her legs indeed shrank, 
down and down until her torso sat atop two feet, which 
were flattening out, it seemed. He watched as her arms, 
too, shriveled, flattened, and lost their fingers. 

There was little blood—that was one thing that 
occurred to him, as it was happening. It dripped out of 
her mouth a bit when her teeth fell out, and the beak 
began to jut from her face like someone was pitching a 
tent under her skin, until the skin broke, her nose gone, 
her lower jaw shrinking and conforming to the projection 
of the beak, hardening and sharpening. 

The other thought that occurred to him, as it 
happened, was that she was remarkably quiet through the 
whole thing. A little whimpering, but he was surprised 


she didn’t scream. Maybe she didn’t think it dignified. 


When it was finished, he didn’t say anything, 
didn’t reach out to her, or try to help her. There didn’t 
seem to be any way to help, really. In the dark, it shuffled 
slightly on its new feet. Paul watched it and thought 
huh...really? A fucking penguin? 

Yes, the penguin seemed to say, continuing to 
shuffle. It shook its feathers and turned its head from side 
to side. There was no malice in its expression; Paul 
searched its face and found only what penguins’ faces 
usually contain. He moved his legs from the bed and sat 
on its edge, planting his feet on the floor and his elbows 
on his knees. 

He looked at the penguin, and the penguin looked 
back. 


Opening his eyes into the sunlight cutting through 
the blinds, Paul immediately looked to the other side of 
the bed for Becca. She wasn’t there. 

He got out of bed and walked to the dresser. 
There was a note. 

Left for work early, coffee’s in the pot. Love you 

Paul looked at the carpet; there was no blood on 


it, not a single spot. He left the note where it was and got 
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dressed. Already what had occurred the night before felt a 
little distant, and he was glad that it did. It had seemed so 
real, that dream. Paul thought of Becca’s admission and 
resolved to call his uncle. He wondered if he had his 
phone number. 

Downstairs, he poured himself a cup of coffee 
from the pot that had grown cold; he heated the cup in the 
microwave and scrolled through the contacts on his 
phone. No phone number for Uncle Phillip. He texted his 
mother and asked her for the number. When she asked 
what he needed it for, Paul told her that a colleague was 
having some problems, and that he wanted to see if Uncle 
Phillip knew any local psychiatrists. His mother didn’t 
ask anything else. 

When the coffee was hot enough, he went into the 
living room, sat down on the couch before the street- 
facing window, and dialed his uncle’s number. 

“Tt’s been a little while, Paul,” Uncle Phillip said 
upon Paul’s “hello.” 

“Yeah, it has; I’ve been pretty bad at keeping in 
touch, I'll admit,” Paul said. 

“You and me both. No worries. Life gets busy; 


complicated, too.” 


Paul tensed. 

“That’s sort of why I’m calling. Now, you can’t 
tell anyone what we talk about, right? Confidentiality, 
that kind of thing?” he asked. 

“Well, you aren’t a patient,” Uncle Phillip said, 
“but I have no trouble keeping my mouth shut. What’s 
going on, Paul?” 

Paul cleared his throat. 

“My fiancé, Becca — I don’t think you’ve met her 
— but, yeah, I’m wondering if she needs help. 
She...uh...she told me she doesn’t think she’s human. 
That she thinks she’s some sort of shapeshifting creature. 
Yeah, I don’t know what to do,” he said, stumblingly. 

After a momentary silence that Paul couldn’t 
distinguish as surprise or thoughtfulness, Uncle Phillip 
began to discuss delusional disorders, personality 
disorders, different possible medications, so on and so 
forth. Then he asked, 

“Ts Becca terribly active on the internet? Does she 
visit chatrooms, message boards, those kinds of things?” 

“T’m not really sure,” Paul said. “She doesn’t 


spend any more time online than I do, but I don’t know 
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what she does, really. Aside from her taste in memes, 
from what she shows me, I don’t have much of an idea.” 

Uncle Phillip was silent for another moment, and 
this time Paul was able to read the silence as 
contemplative. 

“Have you...” Uncle Phillip began. “Okay, um, 
bear with me here. Paul, are you familiar with Furries?” 

Now it was Paul’s turn to pause. 

“Um...well yeah. What does that have to do with 
anything?” he said. 

“T’ve found that the internet caters to all sorts of 
niches; every niche, actually, can be found to have a 
community. It’s remarkable, but not without its 
drawbacks. For instance, people with similar problems or 
delusions can delude themselves further through their 
indulgence in internet-based communities. From what I 
understand, Furries, odd though they may be, are mostly 
innocuous. Other groups, not so much. Groups of people 
who embrace lycanthropy aren’t too hard to find. Just the 
other day I was reading a man’s online appeal for advice, 
the problem being that his wife believed herself to be a 
cat in a woman’s body. Usually with these kinds of 


people, there’s some sort of trauma involved, something 


they may believe they can suppress or protect themselves 
against by rendering themselves something other than 
human. Has your fiancée had any sort of trauma in her 
past?” 

Paul had to admit that if she had, she hadn’t 
disclosed it. They’d been together for roughly two and a 
half years, and she’d never mentioned being abused or 
bullied, mistreated or emotionally battered. But he 
wondered now if there were elements of her life that she 
was hiding from him, feelings and thoughts that she kept 
locked up. Of course, he could accept that she probably 
was ; no one ever fully reveals or empties themselves. 
There are always things that we keep even from those 
closest to us, and there’s nothing unusual about that. The 
problem here was that if there were issues that Becca was 
keeping from him, and they were contributing to her 
shapeshifter delusion, which, in turn, she may be feeding 
by frequenting online communities of people who believe 
themselves to be animals of some sort. 

When Paul got off the phone with Uncle Phillip, 
he felt no more equipped to deal with Becca than before 
he had called. He finished his coffee, then went through 


the living room and down the hallway to his office (he 
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worked from home most of the time), where he spent the 
rest of the day alternately working and browsing online 
threads of discussion by supposed lycanthropes. 

That evening, after Becca had come home and 
they were sitting down for dinner, Paul brought up the 
subject with her. 

“So, I’ve been thinking about last night,” he 
began. “I know I may have reacted...poorly, but I’m just 
trying to understand. I’m worried about you; I even had a 
dream last night that you changed, and it...god, Becca, I 
just want to help. I talked with my uncle today and did 
some research of my own. And I just want to get this 
straight. You think that you’re some sort of animal in a 
human body, is that it? Or some kind of...” he petered 
out as he watched her expression shift to a sort of gentle 
annoyance. 

“[’m not trapped in this body, Paul. This body 
itself changes, I become something else. My kind have 
been here for just as long as humans have, maybe longer. 
I’ve educated myself on the history, though it’s not easy 
to find legitimate sources; much has been suppressed, just 
like my kind have been, over the centuries. Every faith 


has tried to turn the public against us; tried to wipe us 


out. I could try to explain more to you, and maybe you’ll 
get some of it, but it'll take time, and I need you to be 
patient and open minded if I’m going to go there at all,” 
she said. 

Paul nodded throughout, bobbing his head and 
trying to prepare himself for confrontation. 

“Where have you learned all this?” he asked. “On 
the internet? Because I’ve been looking into people who 
think they’re animals, or lycanthropes, and—” Becca cut 
him off. 

“T don’t think I’m an animal, Paul. I’m a different 
kind of being. One that literally transforms,” she said. 

“JT just can’t understand how you can literally 
change,” Paul said. “Is it that you don’t feel human, 
whatever ‘human’ means; is it that you want to be 
something else? Or that you identify more with, say, cats 
than other people? Some of the stuff I’ve learned today, 
it’s a little...1 don’t know. Are there organizations for 
people like you? I’ve seen there are forums, in-person 
conventions, and—” 

“What are you saying?” she _ interrupted. 
“Organizations? Do you mean to say you think I’m a 


Furrie or something? I don’t dress up, I don’t have a butt 
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plug with a tail attached, none of that shit, Paul. Jesus. I 
actually change, it isn’t some fantasy.” 

She stood, took her plate to the sink, and began to 
do the dishes. Paul took this as an indicator that the 
conversation, for now, was over. 


He got up and helped her with the dishes. 


That night, he awoke from a dream the details of 
which he could not recall. He checked the digital clock 
on the nightstand; it read 3:37. Half asleep, he rose from 
the bed and shuffled out of the bedroom, making his way 
downstairs towards the kitchen to get a glass of water. He 
didn’t turn on any lights, both for the sake of his eyes and 
because he didn’t want to wake up too much. In the 
kitchen, he retrieved a glass and filled it with water from 
the tap. He leaned against the counter and drank, in the 
quiet. There were no real thoughts in his head, only the 
groggy, sluggish workings of a brain not quite awake. 

The shuffling from the hallway changed that. 

His senses sharpened and his heart began to beat a 
little faster. His breath thickened in his chest. The 
shuffling continued; there was most definitely something 


in that dark hallway leading to the kitchen, and it was 


coming closer. Pale moonlight gave the kitchen a faint 
grayish glow and provided the only light. Paul didn’t 
want to move to turn on the lights; the light switch was 
right next to the mouth of the hallway, down which the 
thing in the darkness shuffled. Paul instead stood with his 
glass in his hand, ready to throw it, ready to run if his 
legs would allow. Remaining quiet, perhaps the intruder 
wouldn’t notice him. 

A form appeared against the black, growing 
closer. It was about four feet tall, and bobbed from side to 
side as it moved. 

Dreaming, Paul thought, I’m just dreaming. Wake 
up, just wake up. 

He felt that as long as the lights were off, as long 
as he couldn’t clearly see or be seen, that perhaps he was 
safe inside a dream, something he could wake from. But 
he felt the cold of the tiled floor against the naked soles 
of his feet, the clear weight of the glass in his hand, the 
thud of his now palpitating heart, all countering his 
repeated insistence that he was dreaming. Paul remained 
still against the counter, waiting. 

The penguin emerged into the pale gray light with 


slow, deliberate movements, its wings at its sides, 
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bobbing its head. It looked at Paul and stopped moving. 
They stood on opposite sides of the kitchen from each 
other, Paul and the penguin. He looked into its face for 
any sign of intent or desire. 

What do you want with me, penguin? he thought. 

As though it could read his thoughts, the penguin 
began to move again, shuffling over to the fridge and 
nodding its head at the door. It made a noise and flapped 
its flightless wings, then looked back at Paul. 

He didn’t move. He wasn’t sure if penguins ever 
attacked people, or, if they didn’t, whether this one 
would. But the more he stared at it, the less bothered he 
was by it. The penguin seemed to want something, and it 


confirmed this by nodding towards the refrigerator door 


again. 
“Do you...do you need something?” Paul asked it. 
The penguin continued to bob its head toward the 
refrigerator. 


With great trepidation, Paul approached. He 
didn’t want to alarm it, but he also noticed that the 
penguin seemed very calm as it was. It seemed perfectly 
confident, comfortable and, really, in control of the 


situation. Paul got to where he was exactly his arm’s 


length from the fridge and, trying to keep some distance 
from the penguin, he pulled the handle of the door and let 
it swing completely open. The penguin made a noise, and 
Paul backed away, pressing himself against the counter 
again. 

It seemed to be looking around for something in 
the fridge. Paul watched as the penguin reached its beak 
out and took a container of cream cheese from one of the 
shelves. Container in beak, the penguin took it and 
scrambled up onto a chair, then looked back at Paul. It set 
the container on the table, made a noise again, and 
flapped its wings a little. 

“Um...” Paul said, and the penguin gestured with 
its head at the container of cream cheese. Paul set his 
glass on the counter; he’d forgotten that he was holding 
it. 

“Do you...um...you want me to open it?” 

The penguin bobbed its head and made a noise. 

“Ok,” Paul said, and he moved slowly over to the 
kitchen table. 

He took the lid off the container, then stepped 
back. The penguin proceeded to ravenously eat the cream 


cheese from the container. Paul stood and watched. 
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Do...do penguins eat cream cheese? he thought. 

Well, apparently they do, because here he was, 
watching the penguin contentedly eat cream cheese in the 
ghostly pallor of the moonlight. 

He refilled his glass at the tap and drank. 


The next morning, he plodded downstairs. He’d 
slept, but not well. When he went into the kitchen, he half 
expected to find the penguin there, making breakfast. But 
there was only Becca, sipping a cup of coffee and reading 
the news. 

“Morning,” she said. 

Paul looked around the kitchen, searching for any 
indicator, however small, that there had been a penguin 
eating cream cheese in there the night before. 

He found none. Everything was as it usually was. 

A dream, he thought. 

He poured himself a cup of coffee and sat down 
across from Becca. 

“Sleep well?” she asked him. 

He shrugged. 

“Weird dreams,” he said. 


She didn’t ask him what they were. 


The day crept slowly by. Becca left for work as 
usual. Paul went through his morning routine, showering 
and eating breakfast before going into his office to begin 
work. He did all this mechanically, and the acting out of a 
routine comforted him. Throughout the workday he 
distracted himself, occupying his mind with every 
possible thing except for penguins. But the memory 
remained, sitting in the back of his head, casting an 
uncanniness over everything he did. He considered 
calling his uncle again but didn’t. 

When Becca came home from work, she was in a 
good mood. Paul was somewhat exhausted. 

“Yeah, you look it,” she told him. “Ill make us 
some dinner, you just take it easy. I feel like cooking 
anyway.” 

Their evening proceeded without discussion of 
any real depth. They talked of work, of the news, of 
political developments. After dinner they sat in the living 
room and watched a movie, one that Becca picked out 
and that Paul had trouble following, tired and 


preoccupied as he was. He wanted to talk with her about 
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his “dreams;” wanted to talk with her about his 
confusion, apprehension, and anxiety. 

I don’t know what’s going on, with me or with 
you, he wanted to say. He wasn’t sure whether he was 
more concerned for her or himself. 

The sun set unceremoniously. 

Night fell. 

They went to bed a little later than usual, the 
movie being of the longer sort. As they settled, and Becca 
reached to switch off the lamp on the bedside table, Paul 
almost asked her to leave it on. He wanted to reject the 
ambiguity of night, to keep it at bay if he could. But he 
didn’t say anything. She turned out the light and snuggled 
up close to him in the dark. He put his arms around her 
and actually began to relax, but only a little. There was 
part of him that felt the kind of teenage nervousness of 
being close to someone you had a crush on, that butterfly 
anxiety. She seemed to sense this. 

“You’re tense, Paul,” she said, a little teasingly. 

“Long day,” he said. 

She ran her fingers over his chest and kissed him 
lightly on the cheek. Then she kissed him again, with a 


little more force, beginning to lightly run her fingernails 


over his bare skin, tracing impossible shapes and causing 
his skin to tingle, his heart to beat faster. He turned his 
head towards her and began to kiss her back, and soon 
they began to shed their nightclothes. Paul’s exhausted 
mind began to stray from the nervous thoughts and 
sensations of the past couple nights, and he became more 
present, more in the moment. It was a relief, and he 
relished it. 

Wrapping her arms around him, Becca kissed him 
deeply and rolled him onto his back, moving on top of 
him. As they began to have sex, Paul closed his eyes and 
gave himself fully to sensation, running his hands over 
her bare skin, feeling the weight of her on him. He let 
himself relax, let his mind pass into the sensual rather 
than ruminative. 

So, caught up in the relief of lovemaking, and 
with his eyes closed, he didn’t take notice of Becca’s 
shrinking arms, the limbs flattening and the fingers 
vanishing as she rode him. He didn’t notice the 
disappearance of her neck, the recession of her legs and 
webbing of her feet, the emergence of the beak from her 


face, the reforming of her head. She continued grinding 
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atop him as they both groaned, and Paul didn’t notice the 
pitch of her groaning and moaning begin to change. 

Then he heard a honk, and he opened his eyes. 

The penguin sat atop him, still riding him, 
honking as it orgasmed. 

For a moment, in shock, Paul let it continue, but 
then he bucked with his hips and swung his arms wildly 
through the air, knocking the penguin off of him as he 
rolled out of bed to the floor. He got to his feet and, 
naked, ran down the hallway to the bathroom, where he 
threw on the lights, then closed and locked the door. 
Overwhelmed, he knelt in front of the toilet and vomited 
into it. 

He knelt there, clutching the bowl and weeping 
with terror and disgust, periodically stifling his sobs to 
listen for the sounds of the shuffling penguin outside the 


door. He stayed there for the rest of the night. 


Paul awoke, still naked, on the floor of the 
bathroom. Given that there were no windows in there, he 
had no sense of what time it was, or how long he’d been 
asleep. His head ached, his left foot had fallen asleep, and 


his back was sore from having slept awkwardly on the 


bathroom tiles. Though standing up took a few moments 
and some effort, his mind was wide awake and 
immediately recalling what had happened the night 
before. 

He knew, then, that he couldn’t write this one off 
as a dream. How else would he have ended up lying 
naked on the floor of the locked bathroom? Trying to 
steady his breathing, he stood before the door and 
mustered the courage to open it. There was a feeling of 
having been violated; a disturbed feeling of filth that he 
felt deep in his heart. Steeling himself against what might 
be on the other side of the door, he opened it. 

The hallway was empty. Paul thought about 
calling out for Becca but didn’t. Instead he moved quietly 
and cautiously down the hall to the bedroom, peering 
inside from the hall before entering. The room was 
empty, as was the unmade bed. Morning light came in 
through the window and gave the room a golden hue. 
Quickly getting dressed, he tried to quiet his mind, to 
slow the pulse of anxiety that throbbed through his body. 
He left the bedroom and continued slowly down the 
stairs, trying to make as little noise as he could in the 


enclosing silence of the house. 
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Becca was in the kitchen, as she was the day 
before, sitting at the table and drinking coffee. When she 
saw him, she rose from her chair and fetched him a mug, 
filling it and setting it across the table from her. Paul sat 
down and wrapped his hands around the warm mug. He 
had trouble looking directly at her, and so he looked 
down into the coffee. 

“So,” Becca said after a few moments, “do you 
believe me yet?” 

Paul didn’t realize that he did until he nodded. 

“Yes,” he said. 

Becca’s face didn’t change, at this. She simply 
nodded back. 

“Good,” she said. “I wondered how long you’d try 
to convince yourself it wasn’t happening.” 

He tried to think, but nothing was coming. He 
looked up from the coffee, across the table at her. There 
was a kind of look in her eyes that he’d never seen 
before, the look of an old sort of wisdom, an old knowing. 

“T guess...I guess I want to know why...and what 
now?” he said. 

Becca looked at him intently, and he tightened his 
grip on the mug. Light from outside pooled on the table 


between them, and the chirps and twitters of birds outside 
the window were all that broke the silence. 

“Why...the why doesn’t matter, really. It is. That’s 
all. I don’t plan to live any differently than I have till 
now, especially because it would attract attention if I 
did,” she said. 

Then she leaned forward, put her elbows on the 
table and her head in her hands. She kept her eyes on 
him. 

“As for the what now...well, that’s really up to 
you, isn’t it? My cards are on the table, Paul. I’m here, 
and I am what I am. I can understand if you won’t accept 
me; I can understand if you don’t want to get married 
now, or if you want to be as far away from me as 
possible. But I love you, Paul. That hasn’t changed. And 
as far as I’m concerned, that’s the most important thing. 
Of course it can’t be like it was before, not anymore,” she 
said, and reached her hand across the table to him. “But I 
think it could even be better.” 

He tightened and loosened his grip on the mug. 
There was a tightness in his throat and stomach. In the 
past, Paul had usually been able to tell that he was 


sensing a momentous change because he would grow 
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nauseated , a nervous panic percolating in his stomach. 
He felt this now, and reflected that when he’d had this 
feeling before, it had usually been the right move to lean 
into the discomfort; he’d learned that in order to grow, 
the comfort zone must be breached. And sitting there 
looking at his fiancé’s outstretched hand, he felt thrust 
outside of comfort, out of his past and into a now in 
which he was a pilgrim. 

After a moment of sitting with it and letting 
himself be uncomfortable, Paul sighed. Releasing the 
mug, he reached out and took her hand. He found it warm 
and secure. Becca smiled and squeezed his hand. 

Neither of them said a word. 


They sat that way for quite some time. 


“And Lo, for the Earth was empty of Form, and void. And 
Darkness was all over the Face of the Deep. And We 
said: 'Look at that fucker Dance’”’ 

-David Foster Wallace, Infinite Jest (1996) 
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The Melting World 
(2021) 


When Tim was a child, he’d heard that the reason we 
don’t like seeing ourselves in photos is because it’s a 
flipped version of what we see in the mirror. He took this 
to imply that it’s only in photos that we ever see 
ourselves through the eyes of others. He thought it was 
telling that it makes us uncomfortable. 

Tim was uncomfortable to say the least when, 
four weeks before his twenty-eighth birthday, he found 
the corpse in the crawlspace. 

He’d been in Toronto for a week on business and 
to return to the sort-of less snow-driven Michigan 
neighborhood where he lived with his wife Charlotte had 
been a relief. Tim loathed business trips, preferring to 
stay close to home. So badly did he miss his wife during 


them that to spend more than a few days away was, he’d 
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noticed, stressful for him. He tried to make up for his 
absences when he was home and Charlotte had always 
been, and continued to be, more than understanding. She 
had her own job to keep her busy, she would tell him; he 
needn’t worry. 

But it wasn’t necessarily a “worry” so much as an 
ingrained sentimentality of which he’d been aware since 
he’d become a teenager and began to develop 
emotionally debilitating and soul-pancaking crushes. 
Emotional organization, the work of sequestering feelings 
and peeking to check them out when needed was 
something that Tim had been working on for years. He 
now prided himself on having become an emotionally 
stable and well-adjusted adult — a man. 

Strolling up the walkway to his home that 
evening, he was anticipating a quiet dinner at home with 
Charlotte. They’d unwind, catch up, then maybe curl up 
on the couch together and watch a movie. A perfect 
decompression after the trip. 

But when he opened the door and called out “Hey, 
I’m home!” he received no answer but silence. The lights 


were on, but as he closed the door and began to walk 


about the house, it became clear that Charlotte wasn’t 
home. 

Must be working late, he thought, and went into 
the kitchen. When he did, he saw that there was already a 
bowl of spaghetti with some kind of red sauce on the 
table, looking like someone had just begun to eat from it. 
The chair was pushed back from the table, and Tim 
thought that it looked like Charlotte had sat down to eat, 
then been called in to work with such urgency that she 
abandoned her meal. This was plausible — she worked at 
a hospital. 

But she knew he was coming home this evening; 
and surely she knew he would want to catch up over 
dinner, so why would she eat without him? Tim looked 
around the kitchen for a note of some kind but could find 
none. He took a bite of the spaghetti; the sauce tasted off, 
but it was still a little warm. So, he must have just missed 
her. Disappointed but brushing it off easily, he took a 
beer from the fridge. Opening it, he sipped and listened to 
the silence of the house. 

Coming home, he always noticed more about his 
house than he usually did: the way the light from the 
overhead in the kitchen hit the hallway just right at 
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nighttime and made a perfect ninety-degree shadow 
stabbing into the hall, the scent of rooms less frequently 
occupied (such as, lately, his small study) that he could 
only think of as “neglected,” or the way the stairs seemed 
to creak exactly every third step (something he’d not 
taken the time to prove). 

There was still a bit of spaghetti left in the strainer 
that sat in the sink, and so Tim decided to go ahead and 
eat, since he didn’t know how long Charlotte would be. 
But when he opened the fridge to get the marinara, he 
recalled how it’d tasted, and he threw it out and went 
down to the basement to get a bottle from the shelves 
where they kept extra canned and bottled goods. 

The stairs down to the cellar creaked in the typical 
cellar-style as he descended them. At the bottom of the 
stairs, as he reached to turn the lights on, he noticed that 
the lone lightbulb in the crawlspace was on and gleaming 
low yellow light around the corner. Tim went to go turn 
the light off, and there he was. 

He lay on a black tarp darkly slicked with blood. 
The man was the same age and build as Tim and looked 
like he must have weighed about the same. His hair was 


cut in the same style, probably to compensate for what 


Tim could see was already thinning brown hair — the 
same as Tim’s. 

And the clothes he was wearing looked awfully 
familiar; they could have been taken right out of...Tim’s 
closet. 

And the mole on his jaw, where it curved to rise 
to the cartilage of his right ear...precisely resembled 
Tim’s. 

Crouching there in the crawlspace, he began to 
feel, through his shock, like he was being watched. The 
longer he stared at the body, the more this feeling 
deepened, widening and becoming exponentially darker 
and louder. 

Tim felt the world he’d known begin to drip at the 
edges, slow at first, as though a black blot had appeared 
on his previously bright and orderly canvas, a dark bead 
moving from the dot to slowly run down the length of it; 
darkness in no rush at all. He didn’t tremble, he didn’t 
feel ill or dizzy. Tim temporarily went blank, and he left 
the crawlspace. He did not, however, leave the basement. 
Sitting down on the bottom step of the stairs, he tried to 
articulate what was happening. 


He looks like he’s dressed up as Me. 
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No, 
he looks just like Me. 
Wait, 
a twin — that’s it...? 

Tim attempted, sitting there on the step, to recall 
his childhood. At first, he felt as though he were standing 
in the eye of a storm, the natural equivalent of the 
stillness of that paralyzing fear and awe of chaos. But 
slowly there were images that began to crystallize 
through the haze. His childhood bedroom, neat and 
orderly as his parents had made sure he kept it; child-desk 
in the left corner and childbed in the right. He saw and 
remembered the soft blue of the walls, the paper-white of 
the ceiling and low burgundy carpet. Tim saw and 
remembered the way the window formed a pane of light 
on the floor that the shadows pulled apart at the edges as 
it glided across the room growing thinner until it was but 
a Sliver by twilight, then gone. 

Then he saw the hallway on the second floor of 
his childhood home. Going as he would to his parents’ 
room, Tim watched through memory’s faithless eyes the 


journey little Tim would make down the hall to “good 


morning” his parents, and as he did, he saw no other 
room, no miniature doppelganger, no sibling. 
No, 
not a twin. They couldn’t have afforded two... 
But, 
maybe they gave him up. Maybe - 
What... ? 
- maybe he came here to find Me. 

Tim stood too quickly, and he had to sit back 
down on the step. When he was able to stand, he wobbled 
slightly at first. He wasn’t aware of making the decision 
to go back upstairs, he just did. Gliding ghostly to the 
fridge, he grabbed and opened a beer, then slid into a seat 
at the kitchen table. The beer steadied his nerves just 
enough for him to not feel closed in upon by the house 
itself. 

There was the matter of what to do next. 
Throughout his life, Tim had moved for the most part 
confidently through the minutes that made up his days. 
Decent performance in school, B average in college, only 
a couple months of transient employment before finding 
his rhythm so to speak and settling into the kind of life 
that he’d never thought he didn’t want. Now though: now 
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there had arrived a sudden and quiet crisis that he’d no 
experience with. This kind of catastrophe of Self was 
quite foreign to Tim. It was as though he’d been shuffling 
a deck of cards without noticing, throughout his whole 
life, and suddenly his hands had slipped, the deck 
splattered across the floor, his abrupt awareness of it 
ringing in his ears and blackening his vision. 

Tim took a drink of beer. Were one or both of his 
parents still living, he might have called. Were he at all 
close with any of his living relatives, he might have tried 
to get in touch. 

But no. 

He could think of not a single person who would 
be familiar enough with his child/youthhood to provide 
clarity about those years that had begun to break apart 
like a clear bottle on a hot sidewalk, fragments of 
memory seeming to glint with final farewells as they 
crunched under time’s gum-soled tennis-shoes. Tim tried 
to think back to when he first became cognizant of his 
Self, and though he couldn’t narrow it to a moment, he 
determined his Self to have come online around age 
eleven. Everything prior was too scattered to make any 


sense of. So now, drinking contemplatively in the 


kitchen, Tim attempted to integrate into his Narrative of 
Self the presence of something he had never seen, but 
now realized he’d always felt. 

It simply hadn’t been tangible. Since he could 
remember, Tim had felt vaguely watched. He recalled his 
mother telling him it was God looking out for him; he 
recalled his father telling him it was the Government. 
Tim himself had always figured it was a little bit of both. 
He also figured that, since his parents didn’t express 
concern, what he felt was not only normal but common. 
Up to the present moment, Tim had lived occasionally 
looking over his shoulder or resisting the urge to. He’d 
been to shrinks who told him he was just self-conscious 
and doctors who told him he was anxious; he’d thought 
enough of it to have it checked out, but not enough to 
think that it was a problem that demanded immediate 
investigation and remedy. 

It was just a thing that he lived with. 

But now...now...now there was no denying that 
something in his life was horribly, deeply wrong. A 
structure that he did not understand but had always been 
faintly aware of had made itself violently apparent, and 


he felt as though he’d discovered an extra limb; for how 
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long had it been there? Was it removable? Who had 
noticed, who had been too polite to say anything about it 
to his face? everybody? Who’s in on this? 

And there it was: conspiracy. Once the suspicion 
of it arose, the cascade of connections real and imagined 
began its exponential expansion into the frantic depths of 
Paranoia. 

The drips at the world’s edges began to run. They 
cut ruts through the woods, coursed through caverns, 
swelled to beads and burst like zits to splatter in Tim’s 
helpless face. His heart quickened, and he took a sip of 
beer. 

Then he remembered Charlotte. 

Initially, what he felt was a slow panic — she 
wasn’t here, he hadn’t seen her. So where was she, and 
was she safe? 

Tim tried calling her, but it went straight to 
voicemail. Shit. 

But why would her phone be off? Why would she 
not try to reach him if she were going to be gone long, or 
if she’d had to flee the house? 

Tim finished the beer in several slow gulps. 


Frustrated for a moment, he thought about breaking the 


bottle against the floor, but he didn’t. Instead he went 
back down into the basement, bending and turning into 
the closeness of the crawlspace. The corpse lay unmoved. 
Tim couched beside it. Looking closer this time, he could 
see that his eyes were the same shade Tim saw when he 
looked in the mirror. 

No, 

that can’t be it. Not a twin. 
Wait, 
perhaps a...no. 

The notion that occurred to Tim then was one that 
he resisted letting himself recognize. He had to coax it 
from within himself, where he was beginning to realize it 
always had been. 

No, what? 
...clone. 
He’s a Clone. 
And there it was. 
The dam broke. 

What do I do? What else don’t I know? Who knows about 
this? Who killed Him? How long has He existed? Who 
created Him? What? 

What? 
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Wait, 
And of course he would get here, to the very bottom of 
the Pit of Self: 
who created Me? 
What if... 
No... 

Shock abating, the panic returned. As Tim began 
to hyperventilate, as he tried desperately to convince 
himself — without much success — that he wasn’t a Clone, 
he heard from upstairs the sound of the front door 
opening. 

oh 2k 2k 

It had been so much easier than she’d thought it 
would be, and when he’d come home early from Toronto 
to surprise her, well it had just been the perfect 
opportunity. He’d told Charlotte that he’d skipped his 
flight, that he’d gotten someone who owed him a favor to 
take his place on the trip, that he didn’t have to leave her. 

The bastard. Some days Charlotte felt as though 
he’d smother her in her sleep just so he could keep her. 
So clingy was he that he’d skipped out on a trip that 
could have netted him a raise; and that was when she 


knew she’d never be able to shake him. 


Unless... 

Within an hour of his being surprisingly home, 
she knew she’d kill him. He seemed somehow even more 
clingy than he usually was, and Tim was_ usually 
unbearable. Now his suffocating neediness seemed 
amplified, her husband rendered a grotesquely annoying 
caricature of himself. 

The gun was something that she hadn’t really 
expected to use when she bought it. Tim had protested, 
reminding her that accidental firearm-related deaths occur 
nearly constantly. But Charlotte had countered with the 
argument that many of those guns were in the hands of 
folks who tended to vote Red, and that thinking things 
through before making decisions — such as whether to 
pull a trigger — wasn’t something they were exactly 
predisposed to doing. He couldn’t really disagree, and so 
he’d only insisted that it be kept in a discreet gun safe. 
And so the little revolver was kept in a safe of 
appropriate size, nestled in Charlotte’s closet on the floor 
against the wall and covered over with a couple 
shoeboxes. 

That night, she removed the boxes and entered the 


combination. That night, she loaded the chamber with 
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one bullet so she couldn’t be too impulsive. That night, 
she walked right up to him as he sat at the kitchen table 
eating buttered spaghetti, and Charlotte looked into Tim’s 
smiling face as he said “what’s the matter, honey?” and 
as she brought her arm up to press the muzzle of the gun 
against his forehead she could have sworn she saw his 
face drop down into an expression the coldness of which 
frightened her enough to pull the trigger. Afterwards, the 
expression remained not only printed on his face, but in 
her mind’s eye as well. Charlotte began to doubt not only 
her actions, but whether she had even known the man 
she’d just killed. 

Had her husband been masking his personality all 
along? Was the face she saw the one that he kept from 
her, reflective of his inner Self? Perhaps he’d been a 
psychopath; perhaps he’d planned to drive her insane, or 
even kill her himself. 

But despite her doubts, the cruelly inexpressive 
glare that he had fixed on her in his final moment 
convinced Charlotte that she’d known all along that 
something was wrong, something more than his 


intolerable possessiveness, and that she’d been right to 


kill him. Something, intuition maybe, had saved her life, 
Charlotte thought. 

Setting down a black tarp they’d had in the 
garage, she wrestled the corpse onto it. She cleaned up 
the blood from the floor, chair, wall, and table and 
dragged the body down the stairs to the basement and 
across the cold cement floor to the crawlspace. After 
cleaning up the blood that had tracked down the stairs 
and across the floor, Charlotte sat on the bottom step of 
the cellar stairs and thought about what to do next. It 
came to her with surprising ease. 

On her way back from the hardware store, with 
the axe sitting in the passenger seat, she told herself that 
the clerk would never think anything of the woman who 
came in just before closing because her husband needed 
to chop up a tree that had fallen in the yard. 

She told herself to imagine that that was all she 
was doing: chopping wood. 

oh ok ok 

Tim stayed at the top of the stairs as the front door 
opened and Charlotte let herself in, and it took him a 
moment to register the axe she held one-handedly. 


Otherwise, she moved as though nothing were amiss, 
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seemingly completely unaware that the world had begun 
to run, muddle, scream blurrily in his face in unknown 
languages. 

Help, he thought, and stepped from the hallway 
into the entryway, reaching out to her as he spoke his 
wife’s name. 

And the color vanished from her face. Charlotte 
hadn’t even been that pale when she had had the worst flu 
Tim had ever seen. The axe dropped from her hand, the 
head thudding the floor and the handle following 
sideways with a clatter as Charlotte fainted in a heap. 

And Tim crouched by her side, gently shaking her 
shoulder. He waited for her to wake into the same 


haunted newness in which he now dwelt. 


“No symbols where none intended.” 


-Samuel Beckett 
Watt (1953) 


All Saturn’s Children 
(2020-2021) 
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Part One 


“Welcome to history. To personality and pleasure, 
immediate motives and margins of profit. To the stealthy 
operations of the human ego, to vice as the honest and 
homely vector of events.” 


-William H. Gass, The Tunnel (1995) 
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1: ANTs 

The window let out onto a view of a small, 
manicured patch of grass, sunlight reflecting off the wet 
green and shadowing the blinds into slats of light on the 
wall. He sat in his therapist’s office, in the maroon leather 
chair that made noise whenever he moved. The therapist 
was a middle-aged woman with hair that she kept pin- 
straight and tied back in a bun. She sat near her desk in a 
swivel office chair, wearing jeans and a mauve sweater. 
Kurt had come in for his 1OAM appointment having been 
awake since four in the morning. 

“They were pink this time,” he was saying. “Pink, 
some tinges of blue.” He shifted in his chair, crossed one 
leg over the other. “I don’t even know if they’re worms. 
They look sort of like, I don’t know, millipedes? I think? 
Or Centipedes. But maybe some sort of worm.” 

The therapist wrote something down. Kurt 
wondered what. He didn’t ask. He waited a moment for 
her to say something. She didn’t. He continued. 

“T’ve heard about dreams about losing your teeth, 
how that means...” 

He glanced towards a poster on the wall. It was an 


acrostic diagram: 


Automatic 

Negative 

Thoughts 
with a bunch of ants scattering around it. 

He wondered briefly if he’d now have dreams of 
ants beneath his skin. 

“[’m not a psychoanalyst,” the therapist said. “I 
could tell you what the dream might mean, but that’s all. 
More importantly, what do you think it might mean?” 

Kurt was silent. He considered the possibility that 
he might already know. He hesitated for a moment before 
saying: “I wonder if I should be dreaming about Angie, 
about Natalie. Instead, it’s these worms. Or centipedes.” 

The therapist looked up at him. Kurt had been 
seeing her since he’d completed a stint in rehab a month 
earlier. He felt comfortable enough with her; they’d 
developed a relationship that consisted of his knowing 
only the most basic details of her life and her the most 
intimate of his. She was about ten years older than him, 
close enough to relate to but also hitting touchstones that 
he’d yet to see in the distance. 

“How does that make you feel? That thought, that 


wondering,” she asked. 
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“[’m not sure. It’s less how I feel and more of a 
contemplative thing. Just something that occurred to me. 
It’s been two years.” 

He crossed his legs. 

The chair made that worp sound leather chairs 
make when you move in them. 

“T thought I’d miss them more when I got sober. 
That’s one of the reasons I didn’t want to be sober. But I 
don’t know.” 

worp 

“Don’t know what?” 

“If I miss them less than I thought, or I’ve just 
denied myself access to those feelings. Drinking 
throughout the initial grieving period numbed everything, 
and everything over the course of the last two years is 
scrambled, hazy. I feel like I grew somehow, but into 
what or in what sense I don’t know.” 

worp 

“T think, too, that I’m having trouble accessing my 
feelings when we’re experiencing crises internationally. 
It feels as though I shouldn’t focus on my own grief when 
there’s such violence and death happening all around us. I 


mean, look at the flooding and mudslides in India, the 


genocide in southern Africa. I heard the other day that the 
migrants starving to death at the border down south are 
totaling around 1.3 million now. Have you seen it? I 
mean — the news, the photos. I saw a whole family 
starving on CNN this morning, the mother had a dead 
baby on her back. That was in Arizona.” 

The therapist appeared thoughtful. She fidgeted 
with the pen in her hand, and Kurt wondered if she knew 
she was doing it. 

“Do you feel any pressure socially, or from 
anyone in particular, to deny your grief a voice? To focus 
instead on what’s happening around you? What I’m 
asking is if this is external pressure, or perhaps internal? 
Because I would highly doubt that anyone would tell you 
not to mourn your wife and daughter. And anyone who 
does clearly isn’t someone worth your time.” 

worp 

“IT can’t say anyone is putting pressure on me, 
directly, for anything. I feel my family keeping an eye on 
me, but from a distance. Otherwise, it’s been just me. I’m 
ok with that, really.” 

“When you say your family is ‘keeping an eye on 


you,’ what do you mean?” 
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“Well, my parents paid for rehab. And now it kind 
of feels like I’m an investment, like my health is 
something they paid for and expect a return on. I’m not 
sure what my sister is doing, but my brother checks in all 
the time; he kind of orchestrated the whole rehab thing to 
begin with. I know they’re just looking out for me, 
but...” 

“But what?” 

worp 

oh ok 28 

The dull heat of the sun beating down on the roof 
of the car woke him a few minutes before his phone did. 
In the gravel lot where he’d parked for the night, a few 
miles outside of Nashville, Howard Green let his eyes 
peel open as he fumbled the door open and half-fell from 
where he’d been sleeping upright in the passenger seat. 

“Gruuuh,” he uttered, clearing his throat and 
hawking a loogie into the grit of the gravel where it 
plopped and glistened white in the morning light. Finding 
his footing, Howie straightened himself and stretched 
before curling his waist to pop the joints in his back, 
groaning. 


“Graaah,” he yawned. 


Howie opened the back-right door of the car and 
sifted through the stuff in the back seat until he found a 
bottle of mouthwash. As he swished about a mouthful of 
it, his phone began to ring. Immediately wary — for there 
were very few who he trusted with his number — he 
retrieved it from the front seat and answered. 

“Howard don’t hang up,’ Mr. Rogers said in 
greeting. 

Howie sighed. His father William had been 
attempting to get Howie to talk with Rogers about his 
finances, which were nearly nonexistent to begin with 
(about $237.50 in a checking account, no assets to speak 
of). 

“T really hope this is important,” he said. 


“Tt is,” Rogers replied. “Are you sitting down?” 


Howie eased down sideways into the passenger 
seat, planting his feet firmly on the gravel and running his 
right hand through his hair, his left holding the phone to 
his ear as he cleared his throat and swigged from a water 
bottle he retrieved from the floor of the car. He 


swallowed, took another swig, gargled, and spat again. 
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For just a moment, he marveled at the sudden awareness 
of the sheer volume of the fluid inside of his body. 

“Am now,” he said. “What’s up?” 

oh 2K 28 

When he opened his news app in the morning, as 
he lay in bed smoking a joint, Kurt saw portions of the 
coast of India flooding. Bangladesh was gone. That was 
the top of the hour. He continued to scroll, and as he did, 
Kurt saw China’s ongoing genocide against Muslims, he 
saw Brazil’s civil war raging, the Sahara blooming, 
Japan’s coasts shriveling under constant tsunamic tides, 
monks committing public suicide by the dozens, the 
water bubbling up from the collapsed tunnels in the 
Hudson, the mudslides creeping towards L.A., and finally 
he saw the president of the U.S. [Gerald Gherri, a 
seventy-odd-year-old who had risen to prominence in the 
public eye as an Olympic coach turned senator, who was 
referred to by the general public as “Coach” (by 
supporters) or “Jerry Garry’(by non-supporters)], tie 
askew, seemingly drunk, decrying Canada’s closing of its 
borders to Americans, who were arriving in Canada in 


substantial numbers. 


From the aggregate of varying news reports, 
masses of U.S. citizens had been arriving in a steady 
trickle all along the south of Canada. Some were 
attempting to claim political or religious asylum, while 
others feared the heating of the Cold Civil War that was 
beginning to really show in many cities, even reaching 
out into the suburbs. Various news agencies had for some 
time been reporting government vans without license 
plates seizing people who thereafter were never seen 
again, rallies of far-right militias jeering and chanting 
outside the offices of public officials, minor and major 
rioting occurring weekly in most substantial cities, and 
the occasional coordinated attack from any one of the 
prongs of the political fork. 

There had been a steady increase of climate 
refugees within the U.S. Rising sea levels had, over the 
years, gradually displaced millions along the coasts of 
Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. Florida was, in the 
words of many Americans, “utterly fucked,” Miami 
having long been declared uninhabitable. The fires that 
banded and streaked the Western states continued to 
smolder, a new town burning each week. And so stray 


clots of people broke off and drifted through the Great 
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American Bloodstream, ready to form air bubbles and 
aneurysms. Tent cities were constantly in the periphery. 
Kurt wondered if they’d form tent countries. 

After forcing himself to stop with the news, the 
joint having gone to ash, Kurt got out of bed, stretched, 
and dressed to go down the stairs of his apartment 
building, out into the new daylight for his first cigarette 
of the day. The southern city’s smells of early dawn 
were...intoxicating. Early blossoming scents of the small 
spindly trees that lined the street conjoined with gasoline, 
urine, and fresh as well as filthy varieties of air. There 
weren’t many people out in this area yet, and the sun - 
still rising - retained an orangish egg-yolk glow that 
could be seen slicing in rays between buildings, to fall 
finally on the street, striping the remnants of the blue- 
gray dawn. Just stoned enough, Kurt felt a reluctant 
satisfaction. 

Halfway through his cigarette, he saw a man 
walking down the street in his direction. He was dressed 
in worn jeans and a black T-shirt beneath a heavy denim 
jacket. On his head was a beanie, on his hands were 
fingerless leather gloves. He walked in brown boots 


stained and dried with mud, as his pants were as well; his 


skin, however, was clean and clear of blemishes. As he 
approached Kurt, they made eye-contact. 

“Sup,” the man said. 

“Hey,” replied Kurt. 

The man scratched his head beneath his beanie in 
a way that made Kurt wonder if it was a rehearsed 
gesture. 

“Sorry to bother you, but I just got into town and 
I’m totally broke; do you have any change to spare so I 
could get some food? Please?” 

Kurt looked him over. He’d put a ten-dollar bill in 
his pocket, intending to go down the street and buy a 
fresh pack of cigarettes; he was down to three. Since he 
was just outside his building, Kurt figured he could just 
go back upstairs and get another ten, so he took the bill 
out and handed it to the man. 

“This’ll get you at least a coffee; I'd give you 
enough for a sandwich or something but it’s all I’ve got 
on me,” he said. 

“No worries dude, thanks,” the man said as he 
took the bill. “I appreciate it.” 

“Want a cigarette?” Kurt asked. 


“How many do you have left?” 
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“Don’t worry about it,” Kurt said, and handed him 
one. 

“preciate it,” the man said. 

Kurt lit another for himself and passed his lighter. 
They stood smoking in silence for a minute before one of 
them spoke. 

“What’s your name?” Kurt asked. 

“Duncan,” the man said. “You?” 

Kurt said his name and Duncan nodded, puffing. 
His eyes were a bright green, his light brown hair a little 
long and scraggly and growing in patches on his face. 

“Do you live here?” he asked. 

“Yeah, around here,” Kurt said. “You?” 

“T’m from Alaska.” 

“What’re you doing down here then?” 

“With the taiga dried out and burning in huge 
patches, the air quality has been declining, especially in 
areas that even remotely resemble cities,” Duncan said. 
“And when that pipeline burst in ’62 and we had that 
refinery fire, that more or less destroyed property values 
across the state.” 

“So you just left?” 


Duncan nodded. 


“Yeah. I didn’t have a reason to stay, but I had 
nowhere to go. I drove from there to Seattle before my 
car shit the bed, and I’ve spent the last of my money on 
busses and food. I can’t say I exactly prefer this kind of 
life, but honestly man...” He took a deep pull on the 
cigarette, held it for a second and exhaled. “I think this is 
just what happens now. I think this is the way we’re all 
going to be living, soon.” 

Duncan crushed out his cigarette at the filter using 
the wall of the building, then tossed the butt into a nearby 
trashcan. 

“Nice talking to you, man,” he said. “Thanks for 
the cash and the smoke.” 

They shook hands, said “take it easy,” and 
Duncan walked away. As he turned the corner and 
disappeared, Kurt noticed the trashcan where he’d thrown 
the butt begin to smoke. Coils of gray slithered from the 
lip of the can, slow and thin at first, soon growing thicker 
and darker as the contents of the trashcan came alight. 

Kurt sat down on the pavement, thought of the 
end of the world, and watched as the trashcan bloomed 
smokey orange light, crackling and popping gently in the 


early spring air. 
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ok KK 


She’d been asleep for only a couple hours when 
her phone rang. Lindsay Green sleepily muttered “fuck’s 
sake” as she reached blindly out into the black beside the 
sleeping bag for her phone. Having been up with Margret 
and her new baby for most of the night, they’d finally 
gotten the baby to latch and stop its squealing; try as she 
might, Lindsay had always struggled to like infants, but 
she was still quite good with them, and so new mothers 
and (sometimes) fathers often enlisted her to help with 
their newfound shrieking offspring. 

By the glow of the vibrating phone, she found her 
wire O-frame glasses and slipped them on_ before 
answering it. 

“Know what time it is?” she said. 

“Yes,” Howie replied, “do you?” 

oh 2K ok 

In the midst of everything, Kurt had been 
curiously comforted by how many people and institutions 
he still saw functioning. Grocery stores were still open, 
though stock was a bit lower. People still went to work. 
There hadn’t been any runs on banks. Stocks weren’t the 


best, but they weren’t the worst, either. And Kurt Green, 


one month out of rehab, still went to therapy, still woke 
up at the same time to shower, brush his teeth, shave, and 
drink obscene amounts of coffee. It simply seemed to him 
as though the world was dying the same slow death it 
always had been. He couldn’t determine if this 
functionality were a product of the “human spirit,” or if it 
was a kind of mass existential denial or a cosmic spite 
sort of thing. 

The morning of the twentieth, Kurt received a call 
from his older brother, Howie. It was around ten. He 
thought Howie was calling to check in, and he almost 
didn’t answer the phone. 

“Ok, are you sitting down?” Howie said when 
Kurt answered. 

“No,” Kurt lied. He was seated on the couch 
drinking now-cold coffee. 

“Well mom and dad are dead. So sit down,” was 
how Howie had put it. 

It was the housekeeper who’d found them, in their 
sprawling home in Arlington. The woman had arrived 
that morning, as she usually did once a week, to clean the 
house. She’d called out a greeting as she usually did, and 


no one answered. Kurt’s mother Macie slept late and his 
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father William was usually working on something in his 
office. The housekeeper moved through the place, going 
about her business in the quiet, noticing as she went a 
faint odor she couldn’t place. She’d been in the house for 
two hours before she made her way to the bedroom and 
found Mom lying on the bed with her face caved in by a 
shotgun blast, drying blood forming a Pollock on the 
wall. Dad was in his office slumped forward on his desk, 
revolver on the floor beside him, a similar piece staining 
the wall nearest his own head. 

Kurt listened to all this quietly. Howie said that he 
was coming up from Nashville, and could Kurt meet him 
in Arlington? Kurt told him “yes,” and after he hung up, 
he called his therapist’s secretary to cancel his remaining 
appointments. Then he packed a bag; toiletries, dry rice 
and beans, several books, a wad of cash, and three- 
fourths of a pound of marijuana. He got in his car and 
began driving south. As Kurt left the city, he passed a 
burning warehouse, one of several fires in recent weeks. 
With one hand he fumbled for a cigarette from the cup 
holder where he’d put an open pack for the drive. He put 
it between his lips and fished the lighter out of the pocket 
on the breast of his shirt. 


Trying not to think, he yoga-breathed smoke 
through the five hour drive down the coast. 

He finished the whole pack. 

oh ok 

Out past the house, the ocean kicked and pitched, 
rolled and buckled under. It was raining. 

The house stood, not precariously, on stilts jutting 
up out of their tenuous place in the earth. On the eastern 
side facing the water, the house was made of too many 
windows; Kurt’s mother had always said that one day a 
hurricane would shatter the glass all over them while they 
sat in the living room on the second floor. What they’d be 
doing there during a hurricane in the first place, he wasn’t 
sure. The side facing the street Kurt stood on now had but 
one window, where he knew the kitchen was — also on 
the second floor. In this kind of night, the house appeared 
to be a deep black, but he knew that it was a dense navy 
blue that, during some sunsets, could be quite pretty. 

Sighing, Kurt retrieved his bag from the car, then 
locked it, though there was probably no need to, and 
walked slowly to the stairs which led up the side of the 
house, above the dunes, to the not-quite-front-door. 


Beside it was a lockbox with a digital combination. He 
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had it written down on a receipt for cigarettes from a gas 
station he’d stopped at in southern Virginia, where he’d 
also called Mr. Rogers to ask for the code. Kurt didn’t 
take the code from his pocket. He wanted to see if he 
remembered it. He did. Opening the lockbox, he took the 
key from within it and opened the door. 

Inside it smelled like a stale freshness. It smelled 
like dust. The place had never smelled like his parents’ 
house, the way he had always sort-of expected it to, in his 
olfactory memory. He sniffed for any traces of mildew 
and found none. Yet. 

Kurt tried the lights. They worked. 

He set his bag down, then left the house to go 
down to ground level again, where there was a 
disconnected room housing the furnace. It was unlikely 
that he’d need much heat, but it was still early enough in 
the season to be cold at night, sometimes during the day 
too, with the sea breeze. Kurt turned the right knobs, 
checked the right gauges, and left the furnace room. Back 
up in the house, he stood for a moment in the hallway 
inside the door before closing it, wondering if this was a 


good idea. 


He decided that it wasn’t, then closed the door 
and picked his bag up. 

The lower floor consisted of four bedrooms, one 
of which was the one he’d stayed in, while here with his 
family. He didn’t go to that one. Instead, he walked up to 
the second floor and set his bag down in front of the 
couch in the living room, adjacent to the spacious kitchen 
and dining area. The too-many-windows let in the 
moonlight which broke sporadically though the 
rainclouds, and Kurt stepped to the east to look out at the 
moon’s pale illumination of the rustling ocean, slats and 
expanses of pearl-white easing in and out of the shades of 
black, the surf unfurling in its ruthless repetition. 

Turning away from the glass, he made his way up 
to the third floor. The house narrowed as it ascended, the 
third level consisting merely of a large bedroom, not 
unlike a loft. It was where his parents had stayed when 
they were here. He knew that the linens were in the 
closet. He didn’t take them out. Instead, he just laid 
himself out on the mattress in his clothes. 


Kurt wondered if he’d dream of worms. 
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2: Apocalypse Money 

Spring had always been her favorite time of year. 
Even as each one grew warmer and briefer between the 
dead chill of winter and the dumb pummel of the summer 
sun, Anna still treasured the Spring days when she could 
ride her bike to work and not have to bring a change of 
clothes to shift into because of the sweat. It was into such 
a Spring morning that she rolled the bike, climbing up 
onto the seat and beginning to pedal down the main road 
of the isle. The salt quietly stung the air and the sea- 
breeze jostled her and the bike as she peddled. Overhead, 
the clouds gently buried a rainbow. 

After three years of living and working there in 
the little beach-town, Anna Barkley had grown to 
appreciate the season just between the leaving of winter 
and the arrival of tourists and renters. Even the winters 
she held valuable for their quiet. After all, that was why 
she’d left Raleigh; the city had been unable to rest since 
the police opened fire on protestors during the nationwide 
riots of °66, which various journalists conjectured 
afterwards was due to anger over “Coach” Gherri’s 
“Countercoup” but was really a sort of cathartic 


collective spasm that Anna imagined was not dissimilar 


to that of a dying person, the very cells of the body crying 
out in furiously confused protest as they began to realize 
their doom. 

In college then, she had been a ski-masked 
presence up and down alleys throughout the tumult of 
that Summer’s long violent weekend. Anna had dragged 
wounded protestors around corners and hefted stray 
children fleeing flaming apartment buildings when 
firefighters were swamped in ash. She’d aligned herself 
with the People’s Intersectional Liberation Party (PILP), 
a collective of wayward leftists who couldn’t quite gel 
with the more prominent Democratic International 
Liberation Front (DILF) or the center-far-left — but 
somehow more marginal — Bipartisan Intersectional 
Socialist Collective (BISC). 

DILF, BISC, and PILP were among several leftist 
factions that had grown out of the 2060 presidential 
election that saw center-left Democrats fumble the 
election right into the hands of “Coach” Gerald Gherri as 
he wrangled a vaguely conservative populism into the 
now-ruling Libertarian Independent Party (LIP). Jerry 
Garry’s LIP proceeded to wrap around the nation as 


though it were a Tootsie-Pop, and folks on the left 
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immediately began to conjecture how many licks it takes 
to get to the center of American neofascism, with many 
of the sociologically inclined drawing connections all the 
way back to the splintering of U.S. conservatism 
following the (then) catastrophic violence — slow and 
otherwise — of the Trump presidency. 

Anna Barkley had been eighteen in 2060 and had 
cast her first presidential vote in an election which hinged 
on ecology and economy, only to see the liberal effort 
amount to jack-shit. Which she’d expected. What she’d 
not seen coming was the idiot-rule of a former ball jockey 
who’d malformed into a demented septuagenarian 
reactionary. 

Again. 

Utterly disenchanted along with the seventy-odd 
percent of Americans who’d voted for other candidates 
(of which in 2060 there’d been four), Anna attended three 
years of college before dropping out and moving to the 
isle when her uncle died and left her his home there. 
She’d had no savings, and her student-debt had become 
nearly unmanageable; so sort-of squatting in a quiet 


seaside house and making money working at the lone 


grocery store suited Anna’s desire to hide out and away 
from the world until she got herself together. 

But even there by the ocean, she could see vividly 
in her mind’s eye what was probably happening inland, 
and Anna spent a considerable amount of time debating 
whether it was even worth thinking about. 

She still didn’t have an answer. 

oh kK ok 

After a couple days in his hermitage, Kurt left the 
house to scuttle over to the lone grocery store on the isle. 
Over those two days he’d made sparse meals of the rice 
and beans he’d brought with him. Culinary minimalism 
wasn’t something he minded but he couldn’t tolerate the 
acorn-tasting coffee any longer, and he wondered what 
they’d even have at the store. Shipping routes had been 
scrambled in an attempt to avoid troubled areas, the 
warehouses across the country now under threat of arson 
as different militias attempted to cut off supply chains. 
Kurt locked up the house and left. 

At the grocery store, he was pleasantly surprised 
to see shortage, but not the kind of barrenness that he’d 
seen in other stores, ones in more populous areas. He 


imagined that if it were later in the season there’d be 
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significantly less stock. However, there was no milk to be 
found, hardly any bread, and few vegetables. There were 
however plenty of canned soups and he bought many of 
these, along with what eggs he could find. He looked 
over the fruit that they had but looking at the brand on the 
stickers, didn’t buy any. He looked at the Bananas and 
felt his heart sink a little. 

Kurt got inside with his cans and eggs, and upon 
putting them away he wished that he’d bought booze of 
some sort. When he’d passed the alcohol aisle there’d 
been plenty - but he’d kept walking. Rehab had been 
good for him, he told himself. It meant a fresh start. 

Entering rehab was a curious experience. Leaving 
it more so. Entering, he was still drunk. Leaving sober, he 
found that he had to learn how the world worked again. 
For years he’d managed to navigate it while fucked up, 
and that was how he was used to it. There were things he 
picked up on that were unnerving, in the first few weeks. 
Like people’s faces. Finding that he looked people in the 
eye more when he was sober, Kurt had begun to notice 
people’s faces differently. His social awareness shot from 
the muddy fog-brain of what? to a degree of paralytic 


sensitivity he’d not previously known. Picking up on 


body language again, he _ scrutinized everything. 
Staggering around drunk he had tended to be preoccupied 
with himself. Avoiding getting into some kind of trouble 
or appearing at least sober enough to accomplish 
whatever he was doing, that’s what he’d focused on. 

Kurt felt as though he’d been in a room with all 
mirrored walls, and he just found out that they were two- 
way. 

And now he could see everyone on the other side. 

The whole world, on the other side. 

They’d seen everything, even (and _ perhaps 
especially) what he couldn’t remember, had seen all the 
shameful and embarrassing things he’d done and said 
while intoxicated that now were coming back to him as 
shame-tinged shards. Like sieving for broken glass. 

He now imagined the entire world looking to him 


and going “oh, there you are. Welcome back. Now catch 


9 


up. 

There had been no support upon leaving rehab. 
Kurt hadn’t spun any sort of social web in Richmond. He 
was not a social drinker and only knew the few dealers 
Howie had put him in touch with before any of his family 


really knew what was going on with him. Howie was the 
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one who'd turned Kurt on to substances back when he 
was fourteen and Howie was eighteen (a joint in the 
garage when their parents weren’t home). It occurred to 
him, while he was in rehab, in that refurbished out of the 
way house outside of Annapolis, that people like Howie 
manage to sustain addictions, which makes being an 
addict seem to be a more accessible and perpetually 
achievable endeavor than it really is. It occurred to Kurt 
that it’s work. That the degree of cognitive dissonance 
alone is difficult to maintain. 

Leaving rehab was when the worm dreams had 
started. Not in rehab, which Kurt found curious. But that 
first night back in Richmond, in his apartment, he had the 
first one. 

He’d been doing something — it wasn’t really 
clear what. It seemed as though he had been in an office 
or something, trying to meet a deadline. But the office 
was his kitchen and there was an itching under the skin of 
his left forearm. Kurt drew a knife from a drawer and 
gingerly, precisely cut a line about an inch below the 
crook of his elbow. It did not hurt. He set the knife down 
on the counter and peeled the skin of his forearm down 


like a sleeve. 


And there they were. 

Writhing, moist wormlike things with what 
seemed like dozens of little legs like millipedes. But they 
weren’t millipedes; they moved like them, but these were 
thicker, stronger, and longer. They didn’t seem to be 
biting the inside of his flesh, but they moved around in it, 
sliding along his bare veins and muscles, slick and warm 
with his blood. Kurt grabbed one and pulled it out, then 
threw it in to the sink. Then he grabbed another and threw 
it in the sink. 

Then another. 

Then another. 

He didn’t think there were so many, but he 
couldn’t estimate their number, sliding around entwined 
in one another as they were. He continued to pull the 
worms from his arm until he woke up, still not having 
gotten them all. 

Kurt hadn’t been particularly bothered by the 
dream at first. Not as much as when he dreamed of 
Angie, or Natalie, or both. It was unpleasant, but 
forgettable after a few days. However, when it happened 


again, and again, and again, with different parts of his 
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body being filled with worms which he tried to extract, 
Kurt began to fray a bit. 

After about a week of these dreams, he awoke 
from one of them one very early morning - still dark. The 
liquor stores were closed, and the grocery stores, he 
knew, wouldn’t be selling alcohol yet. He didn’t know 
why he had the urge to drink, after weeks of successful 
sobriety (though not without duress). The dream had 
wom down on him, and now he couldn’t sleep. Kurt 
dressed, donning a thick winter coat, and left his 
apartment. 

He arrived at the grocery store after having 
walked a few blocks. It was open 24 hours. Finding the 
alcohol aisle, he walked quickly by and grabbed a bottle 
of malt liquor, slipping it into the interior breast pocket of 
the coat. He then looked around and stood alone in the 
aisle for a moment. One bottle of this size wouldn’t do 
the trick; he needed more. The coat would hold no more 
bottles without becoming conspicuous, and so Kurt, 
trying his hardest to seem casual, searched for a bottle 
that was more flask-shaped instead of round. It didn’t 
matter what it was, just that the shape worked. He found 


a thin bottle of airplane-quality whisky and looked 


around again. Slipping it into the front of his pants, he put 
his left hand in his pocket and gripped the bottle through 
the inside of it. He began to walk toward the doors, 
careful not to appear too hasty or overly vigilant, though 
moving somewhat awkwardly. 

But when Kurt spotted an employee, the man at 
the register didn’t seem to be thinking anything at all. His 
eyes held a kind of limp despair, the knowing that when 
this sordidly pointless night was over, he’d sleep, then 
rise to do it again. Kurt didn’t envy him, but he felt no 
camaraderie with him either. Strangers passing at a 
distance, neither with anything to say. 

Outside, after he was confident that he wasn’t 
being followed, he took the bottle from his coat and took 
a swig. He was almost disappointed how easy it had been. 

At home he sat down on the couch without 
turning the lights on and rapidly drained the whole bottle. 
Warmth erupted and spread through his torso, and he 
began to burp euphorically, which, contrasting with the 
shame he felt creeping through him, gave him a kind of 
confused doomed feeling. He knew he could try 
distracting himself and thought about watching 


something on TV before deciding not to. Instead, he 
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would sit in the silence of pre-dawn in the city, sit in the 
gravelly basement of his addiction smelling the mildew 
and the sickly, rotting odor of senselessly passing time. 

It was a slip that he now regarded with 
embarrassment and repugnance. The following day he 
decided to compromise with himself and he went to a 
dispensary to buy marijuana. Kurt figured that the lower 
rung of substances would tide him over, would be 
enough. 

But if it had been enough, he thought, he wouldn’t 
be thinking about being drunk again as he lay there on the 
couch in the beach house, listening to the waves crash 
outside. 

It was 3:32 in the morning and he’d just 
awakened from another worm dream. In this one he’d 
been in his parents’ home, in the basement. The power 
was out, and he was looking for the fuse box. When he 
found it, and turned the power on, he saw at his feet piles 
of long, writhing insects. If he hadn’t known they were 
millipedes/centipedes/whateveripedes, he’d have thought 
they were some malformation of snake. Kurt tried to 


make his way to the staircase, but his feet moved slowly. 


His left arm began to tingle and in the dim yellowish light 
of the basement he could see movement beneath the skin. 

The skin of his arm tore easily, too easily given 
that he was using his fingernails. It just ripped as he 
picked it off in shreds, pulling the worms from his flesh, 
careful not to tear the worm and leave part of it inside of 
him. The long insects continued to squirm at his feet. 
From upstairs he began to hear screaming. He lost focus 
and the worm he was pulling tore in his hand, the rest of 
it disappearing back into the bloody mess of his arm. 

Now he knew he wasn’t about to get back to 
sleep, both because of the dream and because he just felt 
it and knew. Getting out of bed, he went down into the 
kitchen and hesitated before turning the lights on. 
Leaving them off was an option; he could very well sit in 
the dark and stare out at the moonlight on the water until 
it turned from pale black to bright gold with the rising of 
the sun. He stood in the kitchen while he smoked a joint 
and contemplated. 

The world was ending, why bother with shame, 
with guilt? 

Why indeed. 


ok KK 
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Three AM had come and gone in just a minute, as 
it tends to do. 

The folks in produce, deli, and the bakery — down 
to two people bouncing from station to station 
accordingly — had closed up their sections and left. 
Stockers moved idly down the aisles, reorganizing 
products nearly arbitrarily, probably to keep the insanity 
of sleepless depopulated fluorescence at bay. Anna stood 
beneath the sterile glare of the lights, behind a register, 
trying to meditate. 

She felt her weight descend into her feet, pressing 
gently down into the soles of her shoes, the tile beneath 
forming a comfortably grounded sandwich of tile, rubber, 
and flesh. Her hands found themselves resting on the 
register counter, the thick poly-something-plastic smooth 
beneath her fingertips. Feeling her scalp tingle slightly, 
Anna took a five-second breath in — huuuh — and out — 
pheeew — and repeated this until she slid her eyes closed, 
not drowsy but keenly calm. Against the black of her 
eyelids she saw the fading fluorescent impression of light 
still fading, standing out clear for a moment as a band of 


gray-white, like the sky over a horizon of darkened water. 


In these moments she attempted to find footing in 
the present and would have succeeded were it not for the 
sound from behind her of the front doors gliding open. 
Anna turned. 

Through the doors had come a man of average 
height and build, his hair just a little long at the shoulders 
and ears, face brushed over with five-o’clock shadow and 
blue iris-ed eyeballs which were clearly stoned, and not 
peacefully. His loose white long-sleeved tee was 
wrinkled, his worn blue-jeans lightly shiny beneath the 
lights. 

Snacks, Anna thought, or rolling papers. 

The man stopped before the aisle on the far-right 
side of the store, across the building from where she 
stood, and he appeared to analyze the signs overhead for 
just a little too long before bee-lining it to the booze aisle. 
Her spirits sunk slightly, and she followed him at a 
distance. When she reached the mouth of the aisle, she 
could see him standing there, about in the middle of it, 
not seeing her at all but staring at the section of those 
little flask-shaped bottles of malt-liquor that on occasion 
will render one’s piss a clover-green if consumed in large 


enough quantities; and so as she figured out what to say if 
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anything at all, Anna walked down the aisle towards him, 
listening for the footsteps of the stockers so she could 
know the direction in which she would yell if assistance 
was needed. 

Stopping a couple feet from him, she realized that 
he could tell that she was there. His right eye glanced her 
and quickly looked back to the booze. He reeked of 
marijuana, and his paranoia radiated like the Elephant’s 
Foot buried in Pripyat (which had — some officials were 
rumored to have said of late — begun to show signs of 
consciousness there in its subterranean enclosure of lead). 
Anna thought of how to phrase things so as not to jar 
him. 

“We stop selling alcohol at twelve AM,” she said 
eventually. He still didn’t look at her, but she saw his 
chest tighten as it tried to breathe easy. Mumbling 
something, he turned away and started walking up the 
aisle away from her. When he reached the end of the 
aisle, he glanced briefly back at her, as though he were 
checking for disappearance. Anna was still there. 

“You’re too stoned to shoplift, dude,” she said, 
loud enough so that he could hear her but the stockers 


couldn’t. 


To her surprise, he nodded. The man almost 
seemed relieved. 

“T guess so,” he said. His voice didn’t sound at all 
like she’d expected; it was calm, but almost flat, perhaps 
practiced. It was then that Anna thought of her father; 
he’d been completely sober for the last twenty years of 
his life, and if asked he would have said they were his 
best ones. Anna agreed. The man had gotten sober when 
his daughter was five years old, after the child had 
become used to her father sleeping on the couch in his 
clothes beside a bottle she wasn’t allowed to even touch. 
Quitting cold-turkey, her father began smoking hemp to 
relieve cravings while he began a years-long CBT 
processing. After six months of hemp, he tapered off of 
that as well, and that was when Anna began to really 
remember her father. He’d seemed a vague notion to her 
before, not so much threatening or odd as simply there. 

And that’s as she saw the man standing there in 
the aisle, who actually seemed slightly more relaxed after 
having been called out. 

“Are you going through withdrawal?” she decided 


to ask him. 
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He shook his head, his eyes refusing to meet hers 
just yet, his hands in his pockets. 

“No,” he said, “but I’m...” 

“Desperate?” Anna filled in his pause and he 
almost flinched a little. 

“Sure,” he said. 

They were silent for a moment, but neither 
moved. Then she asked his name, and he said “Kurt.” He 
didn’t look like her idea of a “Kurt” — she’d always met 
older ones, for some reason usually wearing glasses. She 
checked her watch; it was only fifteen minutes before her 
shift was over and she was not only wide awake, but 
reasonably centered. Getting stoned could be nice, she 
thought. It had been perhaps a year since she had, and if it 
meant passing on some good-will as well, all the better. 
He was a stranger, but the impression he gave was a 
meek one. Still... 

But the world was ending; why bother with 
trepidation, with fear? 

Why indeed. 

“Look,” she said, “I’m off in fifteen minutes. If 
you want to smoke me out while we talk it out, I could 


help that way. But don’t try to pull any dumb shit, I don’t 


tolerate it and neither do the brass knuckles in my bag. 
Clear?” 

Kurt’s mouth was kind of open, and he seemed to 
be thinking, albeit dazedly. 

“Um,” he said then. “Sure, yeah. Clear.” 

Anna nodded. 

“Cool. Just wait outside and I'll see you in a few, 
Kurt.” 

Kurt took a breath, held it for a second, and then 
left the store. 

oh 2K 28 

As he drove back to the house, Kurt glanced 
repeatedly at the headlights following him through the 
dark in his rearview. He was still a little stunned and a bit 
cautious. She hadn’t even told him her name, though he’d 
just read her nametag anyway. But strangers, when alone, 
actually didn’t bother him. There wasn’t really anything 
to lose here, and he didn’t necessarily want to gain 
anything. Kurt didn’t need money or want sex, something 
that seemed frivolous and tiresome at this point, really. 
Desire, for Kurt, had become compartmentalized into the 


chemical and nutritional; anything else was just extra that 
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he didn’t have the energy to care about. But he figured 
some company might do him a Jittle good. 

When they parked and got out of their respective 
cars, Anna said “nice place,” and Kurt told her it had 
been his folks’ as they climbed the stairs past the stilts to 
the door. He turned the lights on when they went inside, 
but only a few of them. The slowly growing dawn-light 
seemed too gentle to bother it. Anna looked around, 
getting her bearings in the quiet rustle of the surf and 
silence. When they were on the middle floor, with some 
more lights on, she seemed more settled, and took a seat 
on the couch in the living room. Kurt sat in the easy chair 
diagonal from the couch and leaned over to the coffee 
table that sat in the middle of the room where his bag of 
marijuana lay, to begin rolling a joint. 

“So,” Anna said, “what brings you here? I live 
nearby, and it’s nearly deserted around here right now. I 
haven’t seen you around before.” 

“I came down recently, after my folks died. 
Nowhere else I need to be, really.” 

“Then the house is yours now? I mean if your 


parents are dead.” 


“T don’t know yet,” Kurt said. He finished rolling 
and lit the joint, inhaled, and reached to pass it to Anna. 
“They died a few days ago; I don’t know what’s in the 
will yet, if there even is one.” He exhaled. 

“Sorry for your loss,” Anna said, smoking. 

“Tt’s alright,” he said. They had to reach to pass 
the joint, but he didn’t want to risk making her 
uncomfortable with closeness. He wasn’t sure he was 
comfortable with it either. The sun peeked warily, 
glaringly over the horizon, and golden light had begun to 
fill the room, but not quite, a glow fading the shadows bit 
by bit. 

“What kind of business was your family in, with a 
place like this? If you don’t mind,” Anna asked. 

“My father was in fruit,” he said. “A little way up 
the food chain, too, I guess.” 

“_..fruit?” she asked, raising an eyebrow. 

“As in whole fruit, packaged fruit, fruit 
concentrates...he worked sales, coordinated processing, 
packaging and distribution,” he said. 

Anna looked suspicious and intrigued. Kurt 
always hated this part. 

“What company?” she asked. 
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“Burton,” he said. 

She was quiet for a moment. Kurt watched her 
make the connections. 

“Oh,” she said. “Oh wow, so, Burton? The people 
behind the Banana thing?” 

The company Kurt’s father had worked for had 
years earlier staked out a deal importing Bananas. The 
world Banana market, up until that point, had revolved 
around Latin American countries, primarily Ecuador, 
Costa Rica, and Columbia. Kurt’s father, William, had 
been part of the team within Burton that worked to 
increase Banana exports from India and select African 
countries, resulting in not only a destabilization of labor 
in Latin America and a frankly ridiculous surplus of 
Bananas in the region, but also a massive increase in land 
use for plantations in tropical areas of Africa (Rwanda, 
Uganda, Cameroon, etc.) and India. In turn the Banana, 
previously a staple food in these regions, became a 
nuisance for Latin America, collapsing the economies of 
both Ecuador and Costa Rica. Across the Atlantic the 
spread of plantations and proliferation of exploitive labor 
resulted in mass deforestation, a boom in child labor, 


straight-up slavery, and famine as a food that previously 


made up as much as twenty-seven percent of the daily 
calorie intake of several nations was exported in tons. 

Over the two decades that followed the transition 
in the world Banana economy, Burton made billions 
while rising sea levels decimated the coast of India, 
causing mass human migration to an inland which was 
now literally swamped with Banana plantations, the 
chemical refuse from which tainted the soil, the 
remaining wildlife, and domesticated animals. 

Meanwhile in Latin America, Ecuador burst into a 
civil war that lasted for seven years and eventually 
instilled far-right rule (with the help of death-squads 
trained by CIA operatives). Columbia, desperate for a 
new cash crop, legalized cocaine and began to produce it 
prodigiously, flooding black markets all over the world 
with cheap high-quality product, leading to a vicious rash 
of addiction and overdose deaths in numerous countries 
as well as a sharp increase in cocaine use among the 
general population due to availability and the cumulative, 
chronic stress that accompanies the withering of all things 
modern and comfortable. 

And so, from around age eight Kurt could not 


remember seeing a Banana in the house. They weren’t 
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exactly forbidden, but there was an understanding that the 
sight of them sent William Green into a depressive 
silence the weight of which could be felt throughout the 
house. 

So, Kurt just shrugged. He cast a glance outside at 
the water. 

“This place comes from blood money,” Anna 
said. “You know that don’t you?” 

He shrugged again. 

“T don’t know about ‘blood money.’ Maybe 
‘apocalypse money.’” 

“Then you’re saying that your family is complicit 
in everything that’s happening now. The Banana induced 
crises perpetrated by your father’s team helped shape the 
shitshow.” 

Kurt shrugged again. 

“Yes,” he said. “But what can I do about that? 
what do you want me to say? J didn’t do any of it. I 
benefited from it, yes. But inadvertently. What could I 
do, renounce everything, forfeit my luck? That’s all it is, 
lucky birth. Tell me you wouldn’t take advantage of 
that.” 


“Td like to think not,” Anna said. She paused. 
“Hey, could you get me a glass to ash this in?” 

He stood and walked to the kitchen, returning 
with a glass. She tossed the roach into it and remained on 
the couch while he rolled another. Kurt supposed that she 
had some kind of interest in the discussion then. Maybe 
she’d become invested in convincing him of his guilt, his 
approximate culpability. On some level he didn’t need 
convincing. On another he felt that he could bear neither 
guilt nor innocence. How is one to blame a scarecrow for 
the crimes of its stuffer? 

“T’d hope that if I were so ‘lucky’ to be born to a 
fruit baron, I’d shove his money right back and fuck off 
to some commune,” Anna said. 

“And do what?” Kurt said. “I never learned to 
work with my hands. I got to go to college, flirt with 
knowing things. I had the privilege of thinking I knew 
things, for a while. Now, not so much. I know what he 
did. It could be why he killed himself.” He thought of 
Lindsay, who, last he’d heard, had been living and 
working in a commune outside of Boulder. 

Anna was quiet, at that. He thought that maybe 


she didn’t want to be crude about suicide but was perhaps 
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glad that it had happened. That his father had deserved it. 
She wasn’t thinking that though. She was thinking that 
she’d stumbled into something more interesting than the 
lark she’d thought this would be. Her next words were 
chosen carefully. She looked out the window at the 
horizon. 

“Yeah. Maybe he knew.” 

They were quiet for a few moments, but they 
continued to pass the newly rolled joint. Outside, day had 
not broken so much as shattered. The sun shone its 
relentlessly golden light through the spring air, and you 
could see it on the ridges of the water. There were no 
clouds. Kurt rolled a third joint. 

“Aren’t you tired?” he asked. 

Anna shrugged. “I’m used to it. Aren’t you?” 

Kurt shrugged. “I guess.” 

She chuckled and he didn’t know why. He asked 
her if she wanted any coffee and she said sure. While he 
was making it, Kurt realized he’d begun to feel more 
comfortable around her. He felt this was a risk. He barely 
knew her. Maybe he was just high. Anna, meanwhile, 
looked out at the water. If she was aware of what Kurt 


was feeling, she didn’t indicate it. 


Maybe she’s not good with vibes after all. Or 
maybe she really is. 

While the coffee brewed, he returned to the easy 
chair. 

“Did you come here a lot as a kid?” she asked 
him. 

“Less than you’d think, but yes,” he said. “Are 
you from around here?” 

“Sort of. ’'m from Ashville. ’'m just here,” she 
said. 

He nodded. 

“IT came from Richmond. It’s better off than some 
cities, worse than others. How have things been around 
here?” he asked. 

“Here, not bad. Elsewhere in the state, yeah. After 
the shooting in Raleigh people sort of started running 
rampant there, it looks like. At least from the videos I’ve 
seen.” 

“T haven’t heard about that one — the shooting. 
How many people this time?” 

“Righty. Nothing like that one in Pittsburgh, but 


still. It was enough. I’m honestly surprised you got across 
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the state lines, between the loose cops and the crazies just 
wandering around.” 

Kurt laughed. “I’ve seen a few but not many.” 

“Well, they’re more around or near cities, I 
think,” Anna said, and sighed. “There are so many people 
who are going to die before we figure this out. It will be 
one of the most catastrophic transitions since the Black 
Death, or the European invasion of the Americas. And 
who knows what the other side will look like? Who and 
what makes it out?” 

“Maybe no one,” he said, exhaling smoke. 

“It can’t be no one,” Anna frowned. “There are 
too many of us, and we have ways of figuring things out. 
It will be awful, yeah, but we’ll still be here, I think.” 

“There were plenty of dinosaurs. Do-dos. Fuck 
who knows what else. Over ninety-nine percent of the 
species that have lived have gone extinct,” he said, 
“there’s no good reason for us to be an exception. If 
anything, there’s good reason for this to be a kind of slow 
extinction-level event. Our meteor; our volcano. No atom 
bombs, no viruses. Just gradual economic and 
environmental disintegration, until one day phones stop 


ringing, and the power goes out, and people just walk 


through the streets looking for things until they just 
decide to keep walking. When the last one dies, they 
won’t be sure they’re the last one. But the last one of us 
will die. Hopefully not screaming.” 


They looked out at the water. 


Anna gave him her phone number, then left after 
one cup of coffee. Kurt finished the rest of the pot he’d 
brewed. It was around seven-thirty — he was wide awake 
and considerably high. Out on the balcony, he sat and 
smoked a cigarette before deciding to go out for a walk 
on the beach. 

He changed into the one pair of shorts that he had; 
all the clothing he possessed was hastily crammed into a 
duffel bag that he didn’t bother to unpack. Barefoot, he 
strode out across the planks of the walkway over the 
dunes, down the steps to the sand. He walked down to the 
water’s edge, and began to go south, down the isle’s side. 

There was no one else on the beach. He didn’t 
know if it was early or if there were that few people 
around. Kurt speculated that maybe people were 
beginning to avoid coastlines, with the increase in 


flooding and violent storms. So far, the isle had 
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weathered the worst of it, but the worst of it was almost 
certain to get worse. How long would he remain here? 
Perhaps until he ran out of money or marijuana; even 
then, he could stay in the house and simply starve. Better 
than going inland, towards the growing chaos. 

The sunrise was at his back and he watched his 
shadow moving before him, contorting vaguely. Several 
yards ahead, he saw something lying on the beach 
peeking out of the surf. He thought that perhaps it was a 
piece of driftwood, or a beached animal. 

He was right. 

As he grew closer, he could see that whatever it 
was, it was covered in jellyfish. He now stood over the 
thing. The jellyfish pulsed weakly, their tendrils 
respectively wrapped, draped, and dangling over the 
body, which he could see now was that of an old man. 
His eyes were closed, as though against the salt in the 
water, and he was pale; only a little bloated and 
waterlogged, he’d not been here long. Kurt looked up and 
down the beach. There was no one in sight. But the man 
was very clearly dead - no point in going for help 
anyway. He took out a cigarette and lit it, staring at the 


jellyfish. 


Kurt speculated. 
Perhaps the man had wandered out into the water in a 
delirium. Perhaps he had just walked into the ocean on 
purpose. Perhaps he had fallen off a boat; maybe even out 
of a plane. It could have been the jellyfish that killed him, 
or he could have drowned first. 

Or he could have been on ice, being transported to 
a hospital via helicopter in order to have his organs 
harvested, his kidney being the one shot at saving little 
Gerald’s life, but the man strapping the container 
carrying the body hadn’t had a good night’s sleep - and 
was really quite irritated, because his ex-wife had called 
him drunk in the middle of the night to yet again hold the 
phone up to the mouths of his sleeping children so that he 
could listen to them breathing while she whispered in a 
mocking singsong voice “J’ll-make-them haaate-you,” 
and there really wasn’t much the poor guy could do about 
it, because he lived two states away because of work, and 
even though he was trying to make it on weekends for his 
agreed upon time he couldn’t always make it happen - 
point being that he had other things on his mind and 
wasn’t focusing on securely strapping the container 


carrying the icy body, and so maybe the container 
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happened to jostle loose and fall straight down out of the 
air and into the sea, and now little Gerald was flatlining, 
his parents weeping at his death-bedside. 

In any case here he was, and here was Kutt, 
smoking and looking at the dead man. The corpse was 
dressed in jeans and an undershirt that clung tightly to his 
torso, on which the jellyfish perched and sprawled. Kurt 
wondered why they clung to him, now. He didn’t know 
what jellyfish ate, but he was certain that it wasn’t 
people. Again, he looked up and down the beach. No one. 

He decided that there was nothing to be done. Let 
someone else do something about it if they could. Or let 
him wash back out to sea with the turn of the tide. Kurt 
tossed the butt of the cigarette into the sand and turned to 
walk back to the house. When he got there, he turned and 
looked back. There was still no one on the beach. He 
considered calling the cops for a moment. 

But no. 

The police, in recent years, had grown into a 
webbed military presence in the cities; a gelatinous, 
omnivorous, and omnipresent beast. In the rural areas, 
they mostly consisted of redneck militias. There was no 


real difference between the two except the gear they had, 


their access to funding; they were thugs all, plain and 
simple. Kurt had never had any serious altercations with 
them, but he harbored the same resentment and distrust as 
most Americans now did. Thousands, probably more, had 
been seized off the street or from their homes and tossed 
into what were essentially internment camps, with the 
administration claiming that they were only going after 
“anarchists” and their sympathizers. Putting people in 
these camps, Kurt and anyone with sense knew, was akin 
to tossing eggs against a wall, especially during the 
pandemic a few years before. No one really knew how 
many had died in their cramped conditions, then. And 
only some people cared. And out of them, only a handful 
could really do anything about it. 

Inside, he lay on the couch and stared up at the 
ceiling. His high long faded, and as he gazed at the 
plaster, he slowly fell asleep. 

He didn’t dream. Of anything. 


3: Where It Hurts 

The car’s engine muttered deprecations at him as 
he crossed the bridge. In the two days it had taken him to 
drive from Nashville to Arlington, Howie’s car had 
begun to show signs that it was beginning to die slowly 
but surely. Now — having driven the seven hours back 
down through Virginia and North Carolina to the coastal 
isle on four hours of sleep and some amphetamines he’d 
just kind-of found, straight through the slowly rippling 
carnage that was spreading from the cities in the form of 
bands of armed civilians, organized militias, and actual 
military under orders to shoot, all trickling out to 
highways as the spurts of fighting became a literal 
interstate matter — Howie was in absolutely sore need of a 
drink. 

It had about four days since he’d called Kurt to 
tell him about their parents, and he’d heard nothing from 
his brother, though Howie had tried calling him 
repeatedly to no avail. After talking with Rogers again 
some thirty miles from the Virginia border, Howie had 
tried to make few stops. He pulled over for phone calls so 
as to drive undistracted, skipped any gas stations with 


more than one car, and kept a folding knife in his right 


boot. Somewhere outside of Charlottesville he’d had to 
use it. 

The University of Virginia was the site of ongoing 
skirmishes between police, local militias, and bands of 
students. As he drove up and around town to branch off 
Northeast towards Washington D.C., he passed burning 
storefronts and homes, heard not-too-distant explosions, 
and swerved around three or four corpses. The exit he’d 
planned to take north was congested with burning cars, 
cop and otherwise, and so he kept east for longer than 
he’d have liked, curving through the woods with the 
sunlight dappling the road through trees that felt not only 
observant but judgmental. 

When he spotted the gas station, it had looked 
freshly abandoned. The pumps were orderly, but the 
windows and door of the station were all broken and 
shattered bits of glass crunched satisfyingly under 
Howie’s boots as he crept inside, having withdrawn the 
knife — he held it out with his arm bunched up close to his 
chest in a not-quite exaggerated stab-ready position. 
Listening for approaching cars, he began to gather what 
food was left, mostly little bags of snack-food that he’d 


been mostly subsisting on as he wound through the 
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backwoods of the east-coast. Howie would have been 
more than happy, at that point, to never lay his eyes on 
beef jerky again. 

But as he grabbed a five-ounce pack of teriyaki 
that would have usually cost twenty dollars, he heard the 
glass crunching behind him. Dropping the snacks, he 
swerved around to see standing in the doorway a 
disheveled man wearing a coat clearly too warm for 
spring. His face glistened with sweat-streaked dirt and the 
rest of his clothes were torn up and variously stained. A 
patchy beard grew on his face and, Howie noted, the 
backs of his hands, and his eyes held an expression that 
Howie had at this point observed enough to recognize as 
a special kind of madness, seemingly specific to this 
particular zeitgeist. These eyes regarded him severely. 

“[’m just grabbing a few things,” Howie said. 
“Then [ll be out of your hair.” 

Pretending to look around, he kept an eye on the 
man, knife lowered slightly to suggest calm. 

“Nice place,” he said. “You from around here?” 
Howie had so far found in his interactions with mad road- 
people that they responded well to fronts of normality. 


The man looked at him closely. 


“Hab,” he said. 

“Pardon?” said Howie. 

The man frowned. 

“Hab,” he said again. 

Howie’s trepidation deepened. 

“Alright, I hear you, man. I'll be on my way here, 
didn’t mean to crash your party.” He began to move 
slowly towards the door, from which the man had taken 
no steps. Howie thought maybe he could just shove his 
way around him. 

“Habba...” the man said, with a warning or 
preparatory intonation. 

“Easy,” Howie said, his breathing tensing in his 
chest. 

“Dah!” the man cried. 

“Shit,” Howie managed to say as the man charged 
him. 

Dropping the snacks, Howie brought his arm out 
in a swift thrust that didn’t really have any direction or 
intention other than to stop the guy — he wasn’t even 
thinking about the knife until it popped into the man’s 
chest with a cracking noise. The man went “gaaah,” his 


sour breath violating Howie’s sinuses as he pushed the 
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man away, the handle of the knife jutting from him. He 
stood and looked down at it as blood began to leak from 
around the blade. Looking up at Howie, there was now a 
kind of confused hurt in his eyes. 

Howie took a step towards him as he tried to say 
“wait,” but the man waved him away, looking down at 
the handle of the knife and bringing his other hand up to 
flick it softly with his fingers as he turned from Howie 
and walked out the door. 

Howie heard him muttering to himself as he 
crunched over the glass, cutting up feet that Howie had 
not noticed were bare. The man jabbered, flicking at the 
knife as the glass slit his soles and he began to crumple, 
bending slightly into a fall to the pavement. Howie heard 
the handle of the knife punch into him as he landed 
straight on it; the man produced a prolonged gurgle, then 
was silent. 

Releasing a breath that he hadn’t realized he was 
holding, his heart pulsing in his throat, Howie stood and 
watched the stranger’s breathing slow. He’d not hurt 
someone like this before. Fights: yes; tussles: regularly; 
this: no. Though he figured he would have to one of these 


days, he’d not pictured anything like this. For quite some 


time he’d been steeling himself against violence, having 
seen so much of it with the knowledge that it would soon 
reach out and touch him intimately. But not like this. 

Turning back inside, he gathered his snacks 
(though he didn’t feel like eating) and returned to his car, 
not bothering to even try retrieving the knife. 

He licked the tears from his upper lip as he drove, 
blinking them down his face as he watched the sunlight 


ripple and flash up from where it bounced off of the road. 


Now, coming to the other end of the bridge and 
turning onto the main road that ran the length of the isle, 
Howie clenched his tired fingers around the wheel and 
tried to think of how to approach his brother. Kurt had 
always been reserved, but since the accident two years 
prior he’d become a shell of his former self, at least it 
seemed to Howie. Though he could accept that loss can 
do such things to a person, he found himself irritated that 
his brother had fallen so deeply into an apathetic pit of 
Self. 

There are sacrifices that have to be made, he 


thought, now is not the time for mourning or self-pity. 
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He rolled the windows down, smelled the sea air, 
grew nauseous, rolled them back up. He sighed. He 
needed a drink. 

oh ok ok 

Knocking woke him. Not just knocking, banging. 
He rose off the couch and staggered, his left foot not 
having woken with the rest of him. 

For the first time in quite a while, Kurt felt lonely. 
He’d been dreaming that he was living in a city 
somewhere and was in a growing relationship with a 
woman he recognized but didn’t know. In the dream he’d 
felt what he’d not felt in quite some time: the excitement 
of looking into someone’s eyes, the small, personally 
shared moments. And now, waking up, he missed her, 
that woman whose image was even now fading swiftly 
against the day. 

Taking the feelings and setting them on a shelf 
along with the others, Kurt shuffled to one of the 
windows on the side of the house, to see if he could crane 
his neck enough to see who was outside, knocking. He 
couldn’t. Kurt walked carefully down the stairs, up to the 
door. As he approached it, the knocking came again, with 


a voice this time. 


“Are you in there? Your car is outside, I know 
you’re here. Open up, it’s me.” 

Fuck, he thought. 

With trepidation, he turned the knob anyway. 

“Jesus,” Howie said, standing outside only briefly 
before moving past Kurt, into the house. “Fuck it’s hot 
for April,” he said. 

“Supposed to get worse, I think,” Kurt said. 

Howie grunted. “Isn’t everything?” 

He wore black trousers and a wrinkled button- 
down that was a size too large and had plainly been slept 
in. Howie’s faint brown eyes, since the last time Kurt had 
seen him, had taken on a brighter sheen of that manic 
kind of terror they often held, his hair tussled and 
unwashed (Howie was inexplicably darkly redheaded, 
unlike Kurt, Lindsay, and their parents; in childhood, 
Kurt and Lindsay speculated that Howie was an actual 
red-headed-stepchild), and he wore a slight beard. His 
pale complexion was just a little sickly. 

“Why haven’t you been answering your phone? I 
tried to call you the whole way down here, do you even 
know what’s happening?” Howie said as Kurt closed the 


door. 
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“T’m not always near my phone, and the internet 
isn’t working,” Kurt said. 

Howie shook his head. He then walked up the 
stairs to the second floor, into and through the living 
room and into the kitchen. He got a glass of water. Kurt 
came up the stairs behind him. 

“So what is happening?” Kurt asked. 

Howie drank from his glass, then exhaled, wiping 
his mouth. 

“It took some finagling to get into the state. 
Different states are shutting borders, though they still 
can’t keep people from moving across the lines. They can 
only set up roadblocks. There are thousands of people out 
there on foot, probably more. Plus, the militias. We’re 
seeing a crisis of human migration, and not just here. 
Essentially all of Europe is shutting down over migrants 
and refugees. Fuck what else. Malaysia’s, like, gone. Oh, 
we’ve lost complete contact with the International Space 
Station. Apparently, the last thing NASA heard from 
them was a jointly composed message, something about 
‘The Void’ and the ‘Nightmare of Being.’” 

He emptied the glass and set it on the counter. He 
sniffed. 


“You been smoking cigarettes again? Makes 
sense I guess, out of rehab and all, but those things will 
kill you. Got one to spare?” said Howie. 

Kurt found his pack and handed a cigarette to 
him, taking one for himself. They stepped outside onto 
the balcony and sat in the sun-bleached chairs. It was hot 
for April, Kurt noticed. The heat was dry, almost arid, 
with no wind to speak of; there was some cloud cover 
though, so the heat settled everywhere without guidance 
of light. They smoked. 

After a moment, Howie continued to bring Kurt 
up to speed. 

Coach Jerry Gherri, after his appeal to Canadian 
parliament to allow U.S. citizens across the border (an 
appeal that was not even denied, but ignored entirely), 
was brought up on impeachment charges by a bipartisan 
coalition of Democrats and Republicans. The charges 
against the president were quickly quashed by members 
of his own LIP, who held a majority in both the House 
and Senate. Coach Jerry Gary (who dissidents more and 
more often had begun to refer to as “Jere Gare”) then, 
following a confusing forty-eight-hour three-way riot in 


Washington DC, took complete control of the 
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government with the aid of the military, citing an 
“attempted coup and insurrection.” 

Across the country, militias mobilized, preppers 
plotted, and mobs mobbed. Select members of congress 
vanished, and the police either became militarized or 
radicalized. And in Boulder there was a general and 
cluster of surviving congressmen who were organizing a 
secession that Jere Gare had no intention of allowing. 

“Things are topsy-curvy out there, and here you 
are chilling,” Howie said. 

“You mean topsy-turvy?” Kurt said. 

Howie blinked and rolled his eyes. He sighed. 

Kurt shrugged. 

“And you seem very affected by mom and dad, 
absolutely distraught, sorrowful,” Howie went on. 

At this, Kurt frowned. 

“You don’t seem so torn up yourself,” he said. 

Now Howie shrugged. 

“Hard to focus despair lately. There are so many 
things to be terrified of, or saddened by, mortified by, 
shocked by. I feel this one more personally, of course, but 
then that’s about proximity, physical and emotional. But 


still, it almost feels like one more thing. And you know it 


fits in pretty well to this scenario, like it makes sense. 
One of the perpetrators of all this...” he looked around, 
“...bullshit, saw what’s been going down, what will go 
down, and he didn’t have the constitution for it, so he 
took himself out before it gets worse, maybe before it all 
came crawling back to him.” 

“So you think he felt guilty?” Kurt asked. 

Howie shrugged again. 

“Who am I to say? There was no note. Mr. 
Rodgers says there were no alterations to the will. You 
get a few million by the way, we each do.” 

Kurt took a deep drag. This knowledge had no 
effect on him. 

“What about the house?” he asked. 

“This one? Or their main place? Or do you mean 
the Maine house?” 

The mention of the house in Maine that his 
parents had bought a decade before surprised Kurt a little, 
but only in the sense that he’d forgotten about it. He’d 
only been up there once, and his parents had seldom 
made the trip. There was a moment where he wondered if 
it would’ve been better to go to Maine instead. If it would 


have made any difference. 
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“This one,” Kurt said. 

“They didn’t say anything about the properties in 
the will. That’s one of the things you, Lindsay, and I have 
to talk with Rodgers about.” 

“Ts that why you’ve been calling?” Kurt asked. 

Howie frowned, now, in annoyance. 

“T’ve been calling because we need a plan. The 
will is just one thing, and I don’t know if it’ll even 
matter, soon. What we’re seeing now is the tipping point, 
Kurt. If you paid any attention at all to anything but 
yourself, you’d notice.” He put his cigarette out on the 
arm of the chair. “Ashtray?” he asked, and Kurt shook his 
head. Howie tucked the butt into his shirt pocket. He 
sighed. When Kurt finished smoking, they went back 
inside, where Howie began to go through the cabinets in 
the kitchen. 

“Got anything to drink around here? I’ve got more 
to catch you up on and Christ knows I’m not doing it 
sober,” he said. 

“No. But I haven’t really looked,” Kurt lied. 

“Well let’s go to a bar, I know there used to be a 
few on the isle, are they still up and running? Bars seem 


to be the last places to go.” There was a tension in 


Howie’s movements and speech, a kind of pent-up 
energy sputtering from a clogged outlet. 

Kurt sighed. 

“I’m fresh out of rehab, if you recall,” 

Howie snorted. “Oh, yeah, Mr. Sober McGee over 
here, right. They really get to you?” 

Kurt didn’t say anything; he couldn’t tell if his 
brother’s incredulity was due to a lack of faith in him, or 
in himself, or in the blood they shared. 

“T’m just trying to take care of myself,” he said, 
limply. 

Howie looked him over. He seemed to think for a 
moment. 

“Alright Kurt,” he said, “I hear you. Loud and 
clear, bud.”’ Howie winked. 

He moved from the kitchen, passing Kurt and 
heading for the stairs. 

“Tl just run out and get something for myself, 
bring it back,” he said. 

Kurt figured that was at least a little better than 
being at a bar, but he still felt some resentment for Howie 
and how blasé and diminutive he was being about the 


whole thing. It felt like the kind of caustic “I’m older than 
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you, and smarter too” attitude that his brother had 
sometimes taken with Kurt and Lindsay. From the second 
floor, he heard the door open and close as Howie left. 
Briefly, he considered locking the door. Instead, he went 
out to the balcony to smoke another cigarette. His mouth 
was dry, and the cigarette tasted nauseous, but he needed 
something to occupy his body. Someone had once told 
him that smoking is meditative in a way; it’s controlled 
breathing, just with carcinogens involved. Smoking, then, 
Kurt considered, was a kind of mindful suicide or 
something. 

It was overcast, and the water reflected the 
choppy gray of the sky. There was no one on the beach. 
Kurt was starting to wonder why he’d seen so few people 
since his arrival. He’d have thought that, if anything, 
there might be more people here, folks fleeing more 
populated inland areas. In any case, he was appreciative 
of the isolation. Now he just had to figure out a way to 
get rid of Howie. 

Howie and Lindsay had always gotten along 
better than Kurt had with either of them. This, perhaps, 
was a case of the unique fondness the oldest child can 


have for the youngest one, or maybe the sort of weirdly 


patriarchal role some older brothers take with their 
sisters. Whatever the case, Kurt had usually been the odd 
man out. Not that he really minded. He was used to being 
the middle child, and most of the time he’d preferred the 
anonymity that can come with such a position in the 
pecking order. But now, with his parents gone, he and his 
siblings were left with the relationships they’d forged out 
of some of that typical familial love, but mostly out of the 
interactions of differing personality traits that came from 
either parents, and the understanding of these that they’d 
formed as they aged. Kurt was more like their mother in 
temperament, Lindsay more like their father. Howie, 
though, was a kind of jacked up hybrid with the neuroses 
of both family trees seemingly funneled directly into his 
personality, gavage style. No wonder he drank. 

When he returned, Howie had a bottle of bourbon. 
Kurt let him in, and they went upstairs, where Howie 
retrieved a glass and poured two fingers, which he 
downed at once before pouring again. 

“So let me ask you,” he said, “is this bothering 


you right now? My drinking?” 
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Kurt shook his head, and Howie scrutinized his 
expression. He stood at the counter, glass in hand, idly 
swishing the glass so that the liquor sloshed and swirled. 

“Tt’?d bother me,” Howie said. “I think if I were 
trying to keep myself from something I really wanted, 
and someone waved it around in my face, I’d be pretty 
pissed. But I’m not doing this to fuck with you, Kurt. I 
just need a drink. How long have you been sober now?” 

He had to think about it for a moment. 

“I’m not sure,” he said. “Rehab was about a 
month, and it’s been a few weeks since then. I haven’t 
gotten drunk drunk, but I had a slip a little while back. I 
smoke weed, too. So I guess I don’t have a ‘sober date,’ 
seeing as I get high. No booze though, and that was the 
real problem substance.” 

Howie nodded. 

“T could never understand complete abstinence,” 
he said. “I understand alcoholism, addiction. Hell, ’'m a 
high-functioning alcoholic. Pll admit it because I know 
you already know. Kind of an open secret I guess.” He 
sipped his bourbon. “So, I can understand taking a break, 
even an enforced break, you know, to get your collective 


shit together. But having that pressure to stay sober 


forever after that? Couldn’t do it. Imagine getting, like, 
gonorrhea, and then when it’s gone the doctors tell you 
the only way to not get it again is to avoid fucking for the 
rest of your life. Doesn’t make any sense to me.” He 
sipped again. 

Kurt shrugged. 

“Sure, but sex drive is natural; compulsive 
substance abuse isn’t. That’s a learned behavior, or like a 
habit that’s cultivated. It isn’t innate,” he said. 

“But our craving for different states of 
consciousness is,” Howie said, gesturing towards Kurt 
with his glass. “We’ve always been chemically altering 
our minds, most of the time not even for purposes of 
entertainment or stress relief. Think ayahuasca, think 
peyote, think psilocybin, argot, ergot and hell, even 
marijuana. All of them fools used to put on different 
lenses to see the world through. We wouldn’t use these 
ceremoniously for thousands of years if we didn’t have 
some proclivity for neurochemical tweaking.” 

“T agree with you for the most part,” Kurt said. 
“After all, if it weren’t for drugs, I wouldn’t be sober.” 


Howie laughed. 
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Did he come here just to get drunk and lecture 
me? Kurt thought. If he had, he certainly wasn’t losing 
any time getting on with it. To be sure, it wasn’t the first 
time. The difference was that in the past, Kurt would’ve 
been drunk as well. He recalled any number of nights 
(and sometimes days) getting utterly wasted with Howie 
and yammering about things they wouldn’t remember, 
stumbling over syllables and muddling their own circular 
arguments, each thinking they were making excellent 
points, neither of them really absorbing what the other 
was saying. Kurt knew this game, but this time he was 
lucid, and had no interest in playing. 

“What are you really here for, Howie?” he asked 
as he went into the living room and sank into what he’d 
decided was his designated spot, the easy chair. Howie 
followed him and proceeded to sit on the edge of the 
couch, his back hunched, both hands around the glass of 
bourbon. 

“Well for starters, you said you’d meet me in 
Arlington. I drove from fucking Nashville up there, man. 
And then you wouldn’t answer your phone, and I thought 
maybe you'd offed yourself too,” he said, “not that I’d 


blame you.” He took a drink. 


“But yeah, I was worried. I know I may be a 
prick, I know, but I still care about my brother. Plus...” 
he gestured around him with both hands. “The world is 
caving in. Well maybe not the world, but our institutions. 
And there’s a whooole lot of pain coming, for a whooole 
lot of people. I know some people, though. Some 
colleagues, some friends. I can get us on the right side of 
history, Kurt.” 

Kurt laughed, then. It surprised him just as much 
as it did Howie, and it felt good, familiar, and yet foreign. 

“History? Are you talking about, what redemption 
from history?” he asked. “Or from growing up wealthy? 
For the accident of birth? Do you really have that much 
of a guilt complex, Howie?” 

Howie grunted. 

“Tt’s not that complex,” he said. 

Kurt chuckled. 

“Clearly.” 


Howie passed out on the couch after a couple 
hours. As he drank, his sentences meandered around the 


middle and dropped off before he finished them, and Kurt 
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would just respond with “huh,” or “uh-huh,” or “yep.” 
This was all standard, with them. 

When Howie had settled back into the couch and 
let his eyes fall shut, and his body fall into 
unconsciousness, Kurt went outside for a smoke and 
regarded the day. It was mid-afternoon, and he decided 
that he would try to stay up until a reasonable time, to try 
to reset his internal clock. When he went back inside, he 
took what remained of Howie’s bottle of bourbon and put 
it in a cupboard. Only briefly did he think about drinking 
any of it. Watching his brother drink himself stupid in a 
matter of a couple hours was reminder enough of what he 
didn’t like about booze, about drunkenness. 

As the day waned, Kurt opened a can of soup and 
ate silently in the kitchen. He wasn’t worried about 
waking Howie, who snored lightly from the couch, but he 
appreciated the silence. He found that he was easily 
exhausted, conversationally; a result of being alone in 
quiet places for what he didn’t quite think was too long — 
perhaps it wasn’t long enough. With Howie, some 
semblance of the outside world had arrived as well, and 
he wanted desperately to repel it, to refuse it entry to the 


fragile and tenuous hideout he had begun to establish. 


He told himself that Howie would be off to a 
meeting with some anarchist syndicate sooner rather than 
later, and that the best thing to do was wait until he left, 
then keep laying low. Perhaps, he thought briefly, he 
would just go to Maine as soon as Howie left, and try to 
dodge him that way. But Maine felt a world away, and 
Kurt had a sense that it was here that he needed to put his 
foot down and try somehow to recalibrate. 

In the early months of the year, his deteriorating 
state had come to the attention of his parents through 
Howie of all people. At first Kurt had resented his brother 
for how it’d all happened. Howie had come into town 
unannounced, as usual, and found Kurt holed up in his 
apartment, job long since discarded, social life/support 
shriveled and dried, basic elements of hygiene and 
personal care waning dramatically (seriously depressed or 
otherwise ill alcoholics tend to let these things slide, 
being either too incapacitated, preoccupied, or simply 
downright despondent to think about whether their nails 
need cutting, hair washing, teeth brushing, etc.). They’d 
drank through a couple days while Howie, unbeknownst 


to Kurt, made a few phone calls to their parents as well as 
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different rehabilitation and recovery programs both 
inpatient and out. 

It had taken some persuasion to get Kurt to enter a 
program, but not as much as Howie, or Kurt for that 
matter, had thought it would. The state of things was 
painfully clear, and Kurt himself had reached a point 
where he knew things were no longer sustainable. Earlier 
in the process of substance abuse, he’d had reasons for it 
— memories he wanted to keep at bay, stress, anxiety 
bordering on panic — all things the suppression of which 
he’d used as a reason to get quietly plastered. At that 
point, though, there was no reason at all except 
maintenance, and Kurt had enough self-awareness to 
know that once the reasons start receding then the user is 
in trouble, because then the excuses one tells oneself 
become more transparent, the allowances one makes 
more dramatic. 

So, Kurt took less convincing than anyone had 
thought. 

Howie had passed him off to their parents, 
probably because he wanted to reduce his own proximity 
to the world of addiction recovery. They had located a 


discreet, out of the way rehabilitation house in Annapolis, 


MD, and Kurt consented to a phone interview. He took a 
bus up to DC, sipping from a flask all the way, winding 
up in Union station, slumped on a bench with his small 
duffel on the floor between his feet, watching people flow 
by. Anonymous, ambiguous, he wondered how many of 
them really had their shit together. How many were just 
pretending. When his mother picked him up, he 
straightened and tried his best to act sober, but he ended 
up vomiting in a plastic grocery bag on the way to 
Annapolis. His mother regarded him silently, didn’t 
admonish or chastise him. That was how his folks had 
been, since he’d turned eighteen: distantly helpful, 
silently judgmental. 

She dropped him off at the front gate like she was 
dropping him off at school. 

They didn’t say anything to each other. 

Kurt had taken his small duffel and trudged 
slowly up to the house, a quietly ritzy place set back in 
the suburbs, the ones where the houses are large and far 
apart. Inside, he found that the place had been made to 
feel “homey,” but that it maintained all the processes of a 
clinic. He immediately regretted getting drunk before 


coming here; he felt a shame that made him irritated more 
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than anything else. He felt judged, persecuted, though he 
would soon learn that no one was judging him, or even 
really thinking about him. 

This was one of many small epiphanies that he’d 
experience over the next twenty-one days in the house, 
often at night after a day filled with group therapy, AA 
meetings, individual counseling, and other programs like 
yoga and art therapy that changed depending on the day. 
The schedule exhausted him at first; mostly he wanted to 
sleep. But the structure and the schedule were good for 
him. Boredom, he soon learned, is torture for the newly 
sober. Time creeps when it moves at all. Irritability goes 
along with this, and Kurt’s stay at the house was not 
without incidents of lashing out at both himself and 
others (but only verbally). 

Detoxing was one thing. But the moments of 
clarity were another. They came in rushes or appeared in 
the background. He would turn a corner and realize 
something that he’d know immediately was obvious. 
Obvious, yes, but he’d misinterpreted it, distorted it, had 
seen it through a chemical filter. Suddenly life started to 
have about it the feeling of getting a joke, but all the time. 


A process of learning to be in the world again, of 


remembrance and the connection of dots, a perpetual “oh, 
now I get it” sensation that left Kurt embarrassed. 

Optimally, one learns to release the past a little. 
The social workers in the house counseled mindfulness, 
and Kurt didn’t find it wn-useful. He taught himself to 
notice his surroundings more slowly and with more 
consideration. When he found himself reeling through his 
memory, or ruminating on the shell of whatever lost 
future dogged him at a particular moment, he noticed the 
color of the wall, the smells in the air, the textures of the 
floor and ceiling, the shades of light whatever their 
source. He would try to notice details of each thing. [the 
wall is eggshell white, the air smells of medical 
equipment (that plasticky, kind-of fresh but an industrial 
fresh smell), the floor is made up of polished hardwood 
that feels old and is a neutral crayon-brown color. The 
ceiling looming above is wood as well, painted and 
plastered the same white as the walls.| Kurt learned to 
really place himself in a place and know it. 

And so, with the sun setting and Howie passed out 
on the couch, he tried to employ this observational state 
of mind, to bring his senses forward and let everything 


else follow. He went outside and sat in one of the chairs 
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breathing smoke, the sun faintly coloring the clouds 
streaked and hovering against a sky stretching colossal 
from the horizon line. 

oh 2K 28 

Choking on a snore, Howie sputtered his way into 
consciousness, rolling onto his side and coughing his 
eyes open. It was dark, but there was no telling what time 
it was. The front of his forehead pulsed dully. Getting off 
the couch, he went into the kitchen without turning any 
lights on and got a glass of water, downing it in several 
consecutive gulps as he leaned against the kitchen 
counter. He considered taking a few hangover swigs, but 
didn’t, knowing he needed to lay off at least until he was 
hydrated again. Finding Kurt’s rolling papers, Howie 
rolled a shitty misshapen joint and smoked it on the 
couch, listening to the silence and thinking about his 
father’s gun. 

It was in the glove compartment of his car, almost 
fully loaded. The pistol had not been fired since it had 
fallen from William Green’s abruptly dead hand. Mr. 
Rogers had given it to Howie in Arlington, where they 
met at the lawyer’s office, which was actually just a 


really nice shed squatting in the back yard of one of the 


area’s minor mansions. Rogers’ wife had passed seven 
years prior, and the man had adopted a dog each year 
since. They more or less ran the house at this point, while 
Mr. Rogers worked ceaselessly in his office-shed. 

Howie had been able to hear the dogs singing 
merrily from within their sprawling domain as he stepped 
the stones across the lawn to the shed. He knocked, and 
heard Mr. Rogers chirp “come in,” from behind the door. 
Inside, the office was utterly disheveled, though Rogers 
sat immaculately sweatered behind his desk as usual. He 
was just a little older than William had been, and his 
salt/pepper hair had begun to thin since Howie had last 
seen him. The lines on his forehead had deepened beyond 
furrows, and he was paling by the day due to his refusal 
to leave his shed except at night, to feed the dogs. He 
stood as Howie entered. 

“Howard!” he said, “great to — oh. No, I suppose 
these circumstances are garbage, aren’t they? Have a seat, 
I'll get you some coffee.” Rogers moved towards the hot 
plate on which sat a pot of coffee that was god knows 
how old. “Still warm,” Rogers was saying, but Howie 


gently refused the drink, and the lawyer took his seat 
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again, smiling at him the way Howie imagined an uncle 
might. 

For about half an hour they talked finances: some 
twenty-five million spread out over properties, stock 
interests, and several checking and savings accounts 
spread out over three separate banks. Then there was the 
art in the house, the value of which was, Mr. Rogers 
thought, up for some serious debate. 

“What do you think, Howard?” he asked. “You 
went to art school, how much is a bronze sculpture worth, 
when its only use in a year will be to melt it down for 
something?” 

“A year?” Howie said, “that’s what you think is 
left?” The lawyer shrugged. 

“I’m not one to conjecture,” he said, “who really 
knows?” 

Mr. Rogers then stood and moved over to a 
bookshelf crammed with legal reference and what 
appeared to be 20" century pulp detective-themed 
romance novels. He took a polished wooden box from 
where it sat snuggly between the tops of the books and 


the shelf above. 


“You may not be interested in your father’s 
stocks,” he said. “But this will be of some value, I’m 
sure.” 

He brought the box over to the desk, setting it 
down gently before opening it. 

And there was the gun Howie’s father had killed 
himself with. He didn’t recognize it, so it must’ve been a 
new-ish addition to his collection. 

“Yours if you want it,” the lawyer had said then, 
and Howie had left Arlington having gained nothing but 
the gun. 

Now, as he smoked his brother’s pot and listened 
to the surf, he knew he’d soon use it; it was just a matter 


of how, and for what. 


ok ok 


When Kurt woke around six in the morning, he 
came down from the master bedroom to find Howie 
already awake, having made a pot of coffee. He was 
sitting on the couch where he’d passed out, reading. 

“Morning champ,” he said as Kurt poured himself 


a cup. 
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They sat and drank coffee silently for a bit. Kurt 
had that impatient irritation where you want someone to 
leave but won’t or can’t tell them to. He already felt as 
though he’d strayed from his purpose in coming here, 
although what that was, specifically, was beginning to 
become unclear to him. 

“What’s your next move?” he asked Howie after 
some time. 

Howie sipped his coffee. 

“T’ve gotta make a run up north a way, maybe I’ll 
get as far as Arlington, see if there’s anything I can take 
from the house that we can use.” 

“Use? For what?” 

Howie frowned. 

“You still don’t get it? These are dire times, Kurt. 
While you’ve traipsed off to this place, the people out 
there are struggling, dying, killing. This is the collapse of 
American democracy, Kurt. Soon you’ll see posters of 
the president everywhere, glaring his Jare Gare stare. If 
we're going to make it through this, we need to organize. 
I know a group up in Philly that are getting ready to make 
their way south to DC, and if we can get past the 


roadblocks...” he stopped and regarded Kurt with a tired 
expression. 

“Even if I tell you, it’s not like you’ll go ratting 
me out. But still, what’d be the point? I’d say you’ll read 
about it in the news, but you don’t even pay attention to 
that.” He sighed, drained his cup and stood, walking over 
to the kitchen. 

“Do you even care about it all, Kurt?” 

“Not this again, Howie. You know where I 
stand.” 

Howie retrieved his bottle of bourbon, poured a 
couple fingers in his coffee mug, and filled the rest with 
fresh coffee. He blew on the cup to cool it before taking a 
sip. 

“T don’t know what I can do to help you. There’s 
a kind of self-absorption to your melancholy, you know.” 

“Who are you to say that?” Kurt stood, growing 
more impatient for his brother to leave. “As though you 
ever tried to do anything but get me to go along with 
whatever movement you get caught up in. Really, you act 
like you give a shit, but it’s all about feeling like you’re 


on the right side of things, isn’t it? It’s about trying to 
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pretend you aren’t privileged as fuck, like you haven’t 
benefitted from what dad did. You’re a poser, Howard.” 

Howie’s face was indifferent. 

“You can call me whatever you like,” he said after 
a moment. “But I’m the one who’s actually doing 
something to help things. You think I’m posing, sure. 
That I just virtue-signal, maybe. Well, that’s you man, 
and you do you.” He sipped his mug again, before 
slurping a little and then tilting it back towards him, 
draining it in gulps. 

“T’m out,” he said then. “I’ve got a couple days to 
get up there, and then who knows what will happen. I 
could die, Kurt, do you even care about that? Did you 
even think about it?” He set the mug in the sink and 
stretched, reaching up and popping his back. He grunted 
a little. 

“Try answering your phone sometime,” he said as 
he walked over to the stairs, beginning to descend. Kurt 
followed him down and saw him to the door with relief. 

“Try to be safe, Howie,” Kurt said when they 
were at the door. 

“No promises,” his brother shrugged, and left. 


Kurt closed the door and listened for the sound of his 


engine starting, listened to the car back out of the drive 
and clatter away down and away from the house. 

The silence, then, was spacious and welcome. 

He locked the door and went upstairs for another 
cup of coffee. 

Howie had left the bourbon. It sat on the counter; 
three quarters full. Kurt wondered if he’d left it on 
purpose. He thought about pouring it down the sink and 
knew in the back of his mind that he should. 

But he put it away in a cupboard. 

He took his coffee and went out to the porch, to 


sit and watch the repetition of the waves. 
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4: The Frontier Process 

“The exit should be up here,” Doug said, lowering 
the map and pointing out to the right side of the distance 
Lindsay drove perpetually into. The Texan desert was 
curling upwards with a heat too often described as 
“shimmering.” 

After Howie had told her the news about their 
parents, Lindsay had hung up and told herself to cry. For 
ten minutes or so she tried to, expecting the tears to bead 
from her eyes and slide warm down her face. But they 
didn’t. Lindsay decided she didn’t want to think about it. 
It had taken some time to find a working car, and longer 
to plan a route that wouldn’t take them through 
Oklahoma or Iowa, where it was likely they’d be killed if 
they stopped anywhere. It was at least better than trying 
to go any further West from Colorado, which had been on 
fire when she had arrived three years earlier and still was. 
That night, three weeks after her twenty-first birthday, 
Lindsay had found great mountains singed with flame, 
the fire coursing down the slopes into gullies and ravines 
that billowed smoke heavenward to blot out the night’s 
stars. She’d thought at the time that it was the most 
beautifully fucked-up thing she’d ever seen. 


After a week of vague vagrancy, she linked up 
with a caravan of hippies, one of many that moved across 
the region in bands of old cars and vans, stopping in one 
place for as long as the winds kept the perpetual smoke 
away, though some joked that smoke follows beauty. 
Lindsay had been with her current group for about a year 
when Howie called. They were a cluster of folks who 
knew how to grow food and were familiar with the 
burgeoning barter economy that was emerging in the 
rural areas of the new American West, among them 
dislocated farmers, auto-mechanics, and even a banker 
who’d had a nervous breakdown and_ fled his 
comfortability to go west a grow asparagus and was now 
feeling particularly at ease with himself despite his 
perpetually pungent piss. That was Doug. 

He was travelling with her because he simply 
couldn’t keep still, and Lindsay had known that if she 
wanted to make good time, she’d need another driver. 
She hadn’t told him much about why she was headed 
east, and he didn’t need her to. Doug was, Lindsay 
thought, a little too nonchalant about the whole situation. 
Showing no signs of stress or strain, Doug just seemed to 


be along with the ride. 
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As she drove, Lindsay couldn’t help but imagine 
that she was a settler fleeing back eastward as the frontier 
peeled backwards like burning paper, with stories of the 
cataclysm and of the roiling smokey flames, crawling 
home with bloodied knees and handfuls of ash. 

ok 2k 28 

Kurt woke in the dark and cursed at himself for 
screwing up his circadian. In recent years it hadn’t been 
quite normal, and with the worm dreams it’d been getting 
worse. Now, a week after Howie had left, it was totally 
botched. Having fallen asleep on the couch after getting 
high around four in the afternoon, he found that it was 
now almost midnight. He went to the kitchen, turned on 
the lights, and began to brew coffee. When it was done, 
he rolled a joint, poured a mug and went out onto the 
porch to smoke and look at the sky. 

The night was warm. The stars shone dimly like 
pieces of bright litter against the black. Kurt had often 
remembered how the sky looked here at night, looming 
infinite over the dark water, free from the polluting light 
of the cities and even the suburbs. One could sit and stare 
away into nothing, into everything. That night, clouds 


blotted out the moon, and Kurt crossed his eyes and 


watched the water blur together with the sky, forming one 
massive darkness. He smoked and drank his coffee. He 
tapped his foot and gauged his restlessness. He gazed, 
dazed and cross-eyed, into the black and remembered 
mistakes that he’d made. It was two weeks since Howie 
had left, and Kurt had begun to mutter to himself slight 
reassurances, gentle affirmations, and tacky mantras the 
so-stupid-they’re-smart nature of which he’d resented in 
rehab but now simply confused him. Kurt sighed. 

After about an hour of sitting on the porch, he 
went back inside. When he closed the door, there was a 
stillness that followed which was so thick he could’ve 
bitten it. He didn’t move for a moment. There was the 
feeling that if he moved, if he acted, he would set off a 
reaction; if he acted, something would happen. Passive, 
inactive, one remains untouched — the world and all its 
materials slip by. 

But now something did happen. 

Kurt found himself walking slowly, deliberately, 
into the kitchen to the cupboard where he’d placed 
Howie’s bourbon. He opened the cupboard, but he didn’t 
reach in, didn’t touch it. Instead, he simply watched it for 


a few moments, taking time to acknowledge that it was 
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there. Gauging how high he was, he recalled his 
counselor in rehab, a cartoonishly thin-faced pale woman 
who'd told him that people try to find replacements for 
their primary substance all the time, but they always 
come back to the problem one. He thought about this. 
Then he closed the cupboard. He looked around for his 
phone. 
oh 2k ok 

The ringing jarred her out of an _ unsettled 
contemplation that had been coming and going for 
several days, and that she couldn’t seem to shake. 

Anna was at the grocery store, behind her register 
as usual. Since meeting Kurt she’d not heard from him 
but had thought plenty about their interaction. He wasn’t 
a bad guy; perhaps a confused one, but not bad. He 
seemed lonely, and though Anna wouldn’t have gone so 
far as to say that she was as well, she was most certainly 
a little bored. Company, she considered, is never to be 
found when one needs it, but has a tendency to be 
incessant when unwanted. And in the times that she 
found herself, allies were sparse, no matter how 
apathetically stoned. 

She’d been thinking of the Last Elephant. 


In 2045, the world had watched as the Last 
Elephant lay down to die. Their populations having 
declined not steadily — indeed, all too quickly for comfort 
— over the course of the early 21*' Century (they stood 
only 400,000 strong in 2020 with an average of fifty-five 
being murdered daily), they held out for only a few years 
longer than the projections indicated they would. Of 
course, by 2030 the lingering survivors had been herded 
into enclosures and sanctuaries. Even after the last male 
died in 2035, a multi-disciplinary collective of scientists 
attempted to create more of them through in-vitro 
fertilization and, failing that, a newfangled cloning 
technique (the labors over which — according to popular 
rumors neither confirmed nor denied — produced an 
uncanny walrus-like creature with a trunk and freakish 
intelligence and longevity that was said to be roaming the 
arctic to this day. Later a children’s book would be 
written about it: The Welephus). 

And so, as the Last Elephant began her decline, 
the world mourned. Workdays stopped. Vigils spawned 
the world over. Whole cities went solemnly dark. Schools 
closed. Anna had been four years old, and the death of 


the Last Elephant was one of her first memories. Her 
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parents had turned on the TV and told her that the live 
footage was the last they’d ever see of one of the 
beautiful animals. She remembered her father sitting on 
the edge of the couch in the living room, staring at the 
TV with tears streaming down his face as the pachyderm 
breathed its last; her mother had been unable to watch 
and had left the room. 

The memories Anna had of the event were clearer 
than most of her earlier ones, in part because she’d seen 
the footage several times since and was able to use it for 
recall. It was her earliest sense of tragedy, of a loss the 
weight of which would escape her until she was older. 
She wondered now as she stood idly at the register what 
the children being born now would judge her generation 
for — which of the many losses they experienced now 
would they come to feel most heavily? 

As she fought the overwhelming feeling, she felt 
her phone begin to vibrate in her pocket. Anna answered 
it. 

“Hello?” 

“Hey — are you at work?” Kurt asked. 


“Hey man — yeah, I am. What’s up?” 


There was a pause on the other end of the line that 
told her what was up before he said it. 

“T wanted to ask if you want to hang out after 
you’re done,” Kurt said, “I can’t sleep.” 

Anna thought of her father. Even after he quit 
drinking, the man would occasionally give her his wallet 
to hide in her room, for he knew her mother’s hiding 
places. She guessed now that he knew the shame of 
searching his child’s room for money to drink would 
prevent him from doing just that, and this lined up with 
the fact that never once during those occasions of hidden 
credit cards did Anna find anything amiss inher 
bedroom; and she had looked. 

“Sure,” she told Kurt. “I’m almost off and I’m 
wide awake anyway. I’ll be over in -” she looked at her 
watch, “— about an hour and a half.” 

He said “thanks, I'll see you then,” and she hung 
up. 

Anna took a breath in through her nose, counting 
to five, then exhaled, counting backwards from the 
number. 

Five: her father’s wallet, hidden between her 


mattress and the wall. 
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Four: Kurt perched on the balcony with a joint 
hanging from his lip. 

Three: her mother’s quiet sobs from the other 
room. 

Two: the Last Elephant 

One 

oh 2K 28 

Kurt thought about Howie as he watched one of 
the films saved on the TV’s hard drive. He thought about 
his parents’ estate. Really, he didn’t want much to do 
with the will. All he wanted was some quiet place to hide 
out; perhaps Howie would understand and let him just 
stay there on the shore. There were doubts, though. 
Howie had a habit of trying to drag Kurt along into 
whatever he was currently active in, whether art or 
politics or both. Kurt had no interest in either, but in his 
younger years he had been dragged into table readings, 
performance-art pieces, rallies, and protests. Lindsay 
sometimes came too, but as the youngest she was usually 
off doing her own thing. 

As far as Kurt knew, none of the three of them 
had really made the connection between their father’s 


work and what was happening to the world until they 


were older. From an early age, they’d been aware of what 
he did, technically. But none of them began to absorb it 
in all its implications until Howie came home from 
college, professing himself an anarchist and railing 
against corporate infestation of the state, the idiot fist of 
law, the evils of neoliberalism and late-stage capitalism. 
Lindsay was enthralled, as a fifteen-year-old, and yet 
while Kurt (eighteen then) agreed, he had difficulty 
caring about any of it. 

Before he knew it the film was drawing to a close. 
The final shots were his favorite, and these he watched 
intently, unlike the rest of the film, during which he’d 
been daydreaming and listening to the audio without 
really reading the subtitles. He knew The Seventh Seal 
well enough to follow it without them. 

About half an hour after the film ended, he heard 
a knock on the door. He rose from the couch and began to 
walk downstairs before he felt a sudden trepidation. It 
could be anyone out there; Anna wasn’t supposed to be 
off work for a little while yet. It could be anybody, 
seeking shelter, food, gasoline, money. They could just 


want to kill or rape him. Maybe both. Kurt wished there 
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were a window by the door so he could peer out and see 
who it was. There wasn’t even a peephole. 

“Who is it?” he said loudly. 

“Anna,” she said from the other side of the door. 
He opened it. 

“Good to see you,” he said. 

“Yup,” she said as she came in. He shut the door 
behind her, and they went up the stairs into the living 
room. Kurt turned on a few more lamps, and Anna 
grunted and sighed as she sat on the couch. 

“Ugh, my feet hurt,” she muttered. 

Kurt began to roll a joint at the counter. 

“Thanks for coming,” he said. “I try to convince 
myself that I can hole up here alone and keep it together. 
That’s true some days. Today it isn’t.” 

“Your isolation is part of the problem. You can’t 
expect to just sit around in your own head all the time and 
be fine. Perspective is needed, or you’ll lose yourself. 
That’s one thing you get from other people, if nothing 
else, perspective,” Anna said, sighing a little. 

He finished rolling the joint and passed it to her. 

She took it. 


“Hit that for a bit, I’m already high,” he said. Kurt 
looked around for a lighter before finding one in his 
pocket, and he handed that to her as well. 

“Maybe you’re depressed,” she mumbled around 
the joint as she lit it. 

He laughed a little. 

“Who isn’t,” he said. 

She didn’t laugh. 

“T get what you’re saying, but I wouldn’t say ’m 
depressed. I’m no optimist, but I think the kind of 
cynicism you seem to have can be...I don’t know, just 
damaging. It’s part of the problem,” she said. 

He shrugged. 

“Perhaps.” 

Kurt took a seat in the easy-chair, and they 
smoked in silence for a few minutes. Outside it was still 
dark, and inside the lamps shone warm and low. They 
listened to the waves crashing. 

“Did you hear there’s supposed to be a hurricane 
moving up the coast soon? They don’t know how bad it’ll 
be yet. Guess we’ll see when it hits Florida,” Anna said 


after a while. 
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“T don’t really read news anymore. I don’t have 
WiFi here,” Kurt said. 

“Its name is Jeffrey — the hurricane.” 

Kurt snickered. 

“So, you’re just cutting yourself off?” she said, 
looking curiously at him. “I’d think that cynicism would 
breed gloating in a time like this. ‘I told you so,’ that kind 
of thing.” 

He shrugged. 

“What would be the point? I gain nothing from 
being right, and if I am, we all lose.” 

“Tt’s not about loss or gain,” she said. “It’s not so 
simple, so binary.” 

Anna dropped the roach to smolder in an empty 
glass that Kurt had brought over and set on the table. She 
sat back into the couch and looked over at him. 

“So,” she said, “do you have any other family? Or 
a wife somewhere? A husband?” 

Kurt shook his head. 

Lc Utes 

There was a hesitation, then, that he was able to 
brush aside somewhat easily. Anna was a stranger, a kind 


one, but a stranger nonetheless. This meant, for Kurt, that 


he had no personal narrative to conceal, no real reason 
not to talk about just about anything with her. 

Kurt said: “I had a wife. A daughter. They died.” 

Anna’s face darkened. He’d expected this. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said. 

“Tt two years ago,” Kurt said, as though that made 
it better. Maybe it did, somehow. “It happens.” 

“Tt happens?’” she said. 

He nodded. 

“That’s about all I can say to comfort myself. 
That things like that do happen, and I’m one of the people 
who has to deal with this...specific grief. No different 
than the others.” He asked himself how much comfort 
telling himself this actually provided; perhaps it was 
more of a numbing. 

“But your story is different,” she said, shifting not 
uncomfortably. 

“Yeah,” he said, “I suppose so. But the grief, 
that’s something I share with others.” 

She was silent for a moment. Kurt knew what 
she’d ask, or he thought he did, so he just began talking. 


“Tt was a car crash,” he said. 
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Angie had been taking Natalie to school. It had 
been a Tuesday. Kurt was working from home. At an 
intersection, at a red light, Angie had been stopped when 
a middle-aged woman, distracted by her cell phone, rear 
ended Angie’s car with enough force to send the car 
(which was significantly smaller than the one the middle- 
aged woman was driving) forward into traffic, whereupon 
Angie and Natalie were T-boned by a school bus. Angie 
was killed instantly, while the children on the school bus 
witnessed Natalie flung from the car, cast through the air 
like a thrown puppet to land in a crumple on the 
pavement, only to be hit by still another car and killed, all 
over the course of a few seconds. 

It made the papers. The children on the bus were 
seen to by a counselor at their school, the middle-aged 
woman avoided jail, and Kurt was left with a vacuum that 
he just knew he could never fill again. So he lived hugged 
up beside it, he let it fill the space in his life that it 


naturally did, and worked around that space. 


The sun had begun to rise. During the night, the 
clouds had dissipated into whisps of cirrus. A layer of 


smoke hovered just under the ceiling, filtering gold from 


the sunrise like a sieve while out on the water diamonds 
glistened. It struck Kurt that the roar of the waves kept 
the silence here from being deafening. He remembered 
talking with Angie about bringing Natalie down to the 
house one summer, to visit his parents and show Natalie 
the ocean. Back then he’d thought she’d enjoy building 
sandcastles and playing in the surf. Thinking on it now, 
he wondered if Angie had really been as approving of the 
idea as she’d appeared; thinking on it now, he wondered 
about all the things that he would never know about his 
wife. 

They’d met in college. Kurt had been paired with 
Angela Brookes to work on a research paper studying the 
highway planning and ecological enclosure. She was 
Kurt’s same height and age, her hair a long black already 
streaked in places with silver, her eyes greener than his 
last name. It only took a matter of weeks for him to fall 
for her laugh, her sighs, the way she made a little “oh!” 
whenever she stopped to tie her shoes, the twitch her dark 
eyebrows made when she was thinking. 

Over a semester, Kurt did the research while 
Angie wrote, and they quickly found that they worked 


well together, Angie being more of the writerly type, 
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while Kurt was an idea person. Soon they were staying 
up late into the night, not writing or reading but talking, 
flowing effortlessly through each other’s tangents and 
confessions, following the track of their slowly 
synchronizing thoughts like steppingstones. When their 
conversation did turn to work, their thesis eventually 
became that the frontier process had turned inward, and 
that constructs such as highways and other infrastructure 
were segmenting the landscape and its populations. 

“The spirit of the west has become some sort of 
schizophrenic, bloated, cannibal phantom,” Angie had 
said one night while they were working late, and 
somewhere inside of himself, then, Kurt knew he would 
marry her. 

They wed at twenty-three; her parents were dead, 
and his thought it was a little young, but still didn’t 
discourage it. William and Macie had been worried that 
Kurt’s reservedness would make it difficult for him to 
meet someone, and the timing of it didn’t concern them 
much. Kurt and Angie were married in the Fall, by a 
judge friend of Kurt’s parents. The wedding had taken 


place in a clearing in the woods, in the hush of trees, 


away from the concrete and smog the study of which had 
brought them together. 

Within a year they were pregnant. It had been an 
accident, but they both knew the decision they’d make 
before the test came back positive. Natalie was born on 
April tenth, 2064, when Kurt and Angie were two years 
out of college and twenty-four years old. 

The two-and-a-half years that they had together 
were quiet, peaceful ones. Kurt and Angie bought a small 
house not quite in the suburbs. Kurt worked from home 
and cared for Natalie while Angie went into the city to an 
office. They read to Natalie together at night. On 
weekends they cooked, cleaned, made love, played with 
their daughter. 

In his younger years, Kurt’s familial ambitions 
had been meager. He’d hoped at the very least to have a 
string of girlfriends until he landed in a nursing home 
(nursing homes, he knew, can be surprisingly rife with 
STDs, seniors being on the “oh, fuck it” end of the sexual 
freedom spectrum (and rightly so)). To find himself with 
a family this early in life brought him a sense of quiet 
satisfaction that he hadn’t really thought was achievable 


anymore, with the world going the way it was. 
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Now he wondered if perhaps he’d been right. 


Anna looked over to Kurt after they’d been sitting 
and watching the sun come up for about twenty minutes 
in silence. The sand was a deep shade of band-aid in this 
light, not yet reflective of light. Kurt seemed lost in his 
thoughts, or (she thought) just lost. Anna was stoned too, 
but she was able to compartmentalize the feeling, think 
through it to the other side that she knew was coming, the 
clear-eyed glare of the unfiltered mind. She checked the 
time on her phone, then (because sometimes she just 
couldn’t help herself) she skimmed over the news. 

Beside her, Kurt heard her chuckle. 

“Hey,” she said. 

Kurt turned his head. 

“Whuh,” 

She chuckled again. 

“Yeah. NASA finally got a transmission from the 
astronauts up at the ISS. It says: We have seen you and 
we have seen your truth. Turn to the rain and open your 
mouths.” 

“The fuck does that mean?” 


Anna shrugged. 


Kurt looked back out at the sand. After a few 


moments he said, “I have an idea.” 


He found a straw hat and a pair of dark black 
sunglasses in one of the closets on the first floor while 
looking for sunscreen. Kurt put them on, then gave the 
sunscreen to Anna. She stepped out onto the porch to 
apply it to her arms, face, and legs while Kurt went down 
to ground level, to the furnace room. In there among 
other old, miscellaneous things were pails and rusty 
spades. Kurt retrieved them. 

The heat was mild but would soon grow too warm 
for Spring, and when they reached the sand, they felt the 
heat softly irradiating in their feet. Kurt went down to the 
water with one of the pails. For a moment he stared out at 
the waves and let the water wash up to his ankles. As the 
wet sand pulled slowly over his feet, forming horseshoes 
in the sand, he watched the waves, bruised-looking 
through the glasses and frothing gently. 

Kurt knelt and filled the pail with sopping sand, 
drained just enough of the water, and then carried the pail 
back up the beach. He passed Anna on his way back; she 


was heading down to the water with her own pail. In the 
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sand she had drawn a diagram, a kind of city plan it 
looked like. Kurt began to layer the wet sand over one of 
the plots of the plan. He felt the grains rub between his 
fingers as he smoothed and shaped the sand, and he 
wondered how many there were there on the beach. 

For three hours they worked. They only spoke to 
coordinate decisions. As the buildings of their miniature 
metropolis grew more detailed, Kurt went back to the 
house and retrieved silverware for them to carve the sand 
with. Using a butter knife, Kurt carved windows and 
doors, shaved edges, and evened surfaces while Anna 
spooned sand into towers and curved the tops of their 
turrets. 

They didn’t decide they were done so much as 
slow to a stop, leaving a few half thought piles of sand on 
the outskirts of their more refined ones. 

“Are you happy with it? I’m happy with it,” said 
Anna. She stood looking at their work, arms folded, her 
limbs coated in sand, beads of sweat standing out on her 
forehead. 

Kurt nodded. He too was covered with grains and 


sweating slightly, the sun having peaked in the air. 


“I’m utterly satisfied,” he said, and he really was. 
Crafting something, anything, with his hands had stirred 
something in him. 


Just what, he wasn’t sure yet. 


Later in the day, after Anna had left to go home 
and sleep before her shift, Kurt set the coffee pot on and 
took a shower while it brewed. When he got out of the 
shower, the light in the house had changed. Clouds had 
begun to move in, tremendously tall cumuli creeping 
purple-black overhead. Kurt took his coffee out to the 
deck and sat humidly beneath the canopy while he felt the 
rain arrive. The tide was coming in, too, and the water’s 
frontier chopped and rolled slowly up the sand. 

Down on the sand, the city had begun to melt. 
Sides of buildings collapsed gradually or in slides, and he 
listened to the wind and imagined he heard from down 
there the crashing crumble of concrete, explosions of 
glass, the screaming brake and rip of tires. 

Kurt drank his coffee. He thought about progress, 
about the frontier folding back on itself. He listened to 
the imagined sounds and placed these noises into the 


warm hush of the wind until they were gone, drowned 
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without distinction in the unconditional, static roar of the 


world. 


5: The Midbrains of Submissive Monkeys 

The sun broke in through a skylight - pale, 
medical, and cold. 

It was a winter kind of light. 

The room was not one he recognized. He woke, or 
came to, on the floor, sitting with his back against the 
wall. The room was small. The room was empty. 
Through the icy light he could see a door of dark wood in 
the opposite wall. 

Standing was a struggle. His legs didn’t seem to 
have enough blood in them. There was a dumb thickness 
to the meat of his body, a sluggish blegh that drawled 
through him. As he slowly got to his feet, he moved into 
the light, and felt it begin to warm. His bones felt as 
though they were concrete, scraping against each other 
and bearing him with weight. When he reached the door, 
he managed to grab the knob, but before he could turn it, 
someone else tried it from the other side. It was locked, 
but as far as he could tell he was on the other side from 
the lock. But then why didn’t the other person unlock the 
door? 

He released the knob and whoever was on the 


other side kept trying it from their end, clicking and 
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rattling. As far as he could tell they put no pressure on the 
door, did not knock or push or even say anything. They 
simply kept trying the knob. Backing away from the 
door, beneath the skylight, he looked down at himself. He 
was wearing shorts and a t-shirt, and could see the veins 
in his arms and legs standing out prominently against his 
skin, thin seeming and soft in the light, which grew 
warmer still. 

Then one of the veins of his left arm, as he looked 
at it, moved. A slight pulse moved through it, down in a 
motion towards the wrist. Then he felt one in his right 
arm do the same. He looked to that arm and saw that the 
vein had begun to writhe slowly beneath his skin, pale 
blue and forming a ridge in the flesh. It flinched at his 
touch. When he looked back at his left arm, he found all 
the veins in the limb that he could see were moving, 
squirming, tangling, and when he ran his fingers over his 
forearm he dug his nails in and it was like tearing the skin 
from a baked chicken, so easily it came away and there 
was his red red flesh, pulsing with worms the length of 
his arm, in and up the crook of his elbow. 

Pinching one between his fingers, he began to 


pull, careful not to let it tear. It came out slow and wet, 


with a kind of high-pitched squeaking that made him 
grind his teeth. 

The light grew warmer still, and the rattling of the 
doorknob continued. 

And still he pulled, until his pinched fingers were 
at the open crook of his elbow, one knuckle deep, and 
when he pulled then he felt a tug that went all the way up 
to his shoulder. There were pangs of regret and panic that 
he’d opened the arm at all, the sudden stunning 
realization of the deeply wrong. There was little blood, 
but his skin was gone and the worm-vein hung wriggling 
from his wound as the others around it pulsed. Panicking 
but trying to keep his hand steady, he yanked the worm 
from the elbow like he was starting a lawnmower. There 
was a ripping sensation in his shoulder, but no pain. The 
broken worm slid from his elbow, its end ragged and 
beginning to well with blood. But was it his blood? 

Beginning to grow nauseous in the now humid 
warmth of the light, blood dripping onto the floor he 
couldn’t see through the glare, he stumbled forward to the 
door, finally trying to speak, finding nothing in his throat, 
open arm secreting blood, blood now from the whole 


mass of flesh, carved and infested. 
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And the doorknob rattled from the other side as 
his hand slipped bloody on the brass, warm and growing 


even hot, as light filled his eyes. 


Kurt woke on his side, the sunlight hitting him in 
the face. 

He touched the skin of his arm and found it intact. 

He was not relieved. 

Getting out of bed, he found his feet and walked 
out to the porch, into the daylight. It was still early. The 
sun was making its way over the water, its glare bouncing 
up off the emerald-gray surface. Unseasonable warmth 
surrounded him. He felt a razor’s edge of awareness, like 
he was pressed up close to a window, right up against 
reality. The dream faded like a dying pulse. 

Inside, he made coffee, rolled a joint and went 
back out on the porch. Smoking and drinking his coffee, 
there in the sunlight, he began to sweat a little. 

Afterwards he decided to take a walk on the sand. 
He stayed close to the water where it was damp, tighter 
packed, cooler, and easier to walk in. Keeping just shy of 


the water’s reach, he made his way down the shore. It 


took effort to focus on how he was breathing, moving, 
walking; it took work to slow down his mind, focus on 
what was happening in that moment rather than any 
other. Kurt walked slowly and deliberately until he 
noticed that he was close to where the jellyfish man had 
been. He could really only tell where he was on the shore 
by what house he was in front of; they all had their 
distinct features. 

The man was gone. Kurt wondered if anyone had 
come for him, and whether they’d been a stranger or not. 
He wondered if it mattered. 

It didn’t. 

He kept walking. 

It had been a prolonged process, his re-immersion 
into reality and its workings. Time was one thing he 
hadn’t thought he’d have to grapple with as seriously as 
he had to then, and even still, sometimes. Time, in early 
sobriety, crept. Sometimes it stood still, poised thin 
against the wall. Kurt realized that while before he’d been 
trying to pass the time, now he had to fill it, which takes 
some energy that the newly sober may not know how to 
direct, yet, though they have it in spades. That’s the 


thing: new sobriety, after some time, can be a real trip in 
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and of itself. The newly sober may have rushes of energy, 
and are prone to fidgeting, looking frequently around, 
joggling their legs up and down while sitting, and 
clenching their hands together and maybe also clenching 
their jaws, sometimes all at once, in meetings, while 
looking repeatedly at the clock and waiting, waiting, but 
for what? 

Kurt found that once sober, time was in 
abundance. Where previously he’d lose whole days to 
blackouts or float through in a daze to find a week had 
passed, now there was no accelerant for time, and no 
muffler for its brutal rhythm. Now that he had time, 
unstructured and unscheduled, the urge to pass it with 
some substance could sometimes become overwhelming. 
Substance abuse can become almost like a hobby for 
some. Hobby isn’t too far from “habit,” after all. But 
there in rehab, with the tension-release option gone, the 
newly sober must sit with boredom, feeling every 
moment of it trudge slowly by. Boredom is one of the 
lesser-known stressors and relapse triggers for these 
people. That’s why rehab facilities operate on a schedule 
of meetings and sessions: to take up most of a patient’s 


day. 


So Kurt had sat there, in rehab, on the edge of his 
mattress pad, bored, craving and knowing what he could 
put towards alleviation of the feeling, while also knowing 
that he had to persist, feeling the passing of time without 
any alteration to or enhancement of its step. 

Now, stoned down on the sand by the surf, he 
tried to find a neutral place in himself, one that didn’t 
deny his emotions but didn’t directly engage them either. 
He tried not to think about booze, about Angie and 
Natalie, his parents or siblings. None of that was here and 
none of it was now. What was here was the sand, the 
warmth of the sun, the gentle roar of the ocean, the 
cloudless pane of sky. What was now was the slipping of 
seconds further and further away, a continuous loss. A 
dull ache panged in his stomach, and then he felt a dark 
pulse that he confronted resignedly. It was 
overwhelming, at first. But it passed. He told himself that 
all things did. 

Then in the air, gradually, there grew a roar. It 
seemed to start behind him and was suddenly all around, 
filling the air that seemed suddenly thinner. He turned 
and looked to the sky and found, up there, three jets. 
They cut through the depth of blue, there where they did 
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not belong but were nonetheless conducted, thrown up 
into the air and pushed towards some ruinous destiny. 
Kurt watched them and listened to the air crack around 
him, the crash of the surf gone and replaced by boom. 

As the jets tore away through the sky, there came 
a shout from somewhere along the houses lining the 
shore. Kurt looked around. He heard it again, clearer this 
time with the recession of the noise. 

“You there! Yeah!” 

Looking, he spotted a man on the deck of a house 
several down from the one he stood before. From where 
Kurt stood, he could only make out the basic form of the 
person, the noticeably short stature and the shades of 
clothing, a glaringly yellow shirt and pale brown khakis 
the combination of which reminded Kurt of hungover 
ablutions and spotted Bananas. The man waved, called 
again. 

“Yes! Here!” he cried against the return of the 
surf’s static. 

Kurt shrugged internally and made his way up the 
sand, the consistency of it dry and loose the further he 
walked from the shore, trudging up towards the dunes 


where the houses perched. 


“Tt’s alright, come on!” the Banana Man called. 

As he ascended the planks of the walkway leading 
from the house to the sand, Kurt began to scrutinize the 
place he was approaching. The house was squat, two 
stories widely spread and sat on stilts, much less of the 
house contacting the actual ground than the house Kurt 
now inhabited. It was a nondescript kind of gray shade, 
inconspicuous. The Banana Man waved as Kurt came up 
the walkway, over the tanned and weathered boards. He 
was wearing sunglasses and disconcertingly white 
flipflops, and he held an unlit, gnawed on cigar in his left 
hand. 

Up close, he seemed to be maybe twenty years 
older than Kurt. The man came up to his chin. His brown 
hair had begun to gray and was streaked with white and 
silver; he wore several days’ worth of stubble and 
smelled of smoke, rum, and pulled pork. 

“Lenny,” the Banana Man said, extending his 
hand. Kurt took it and said his own name and was 
surprised to be pulled into a hug. The Banana Man held 
his hand and hugged him with his other arm in that kind 


of casual-hug way, and said “welcome stranger.” 
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“Thanks,” Kurt said upon release. “Is this your 
place?” 

The Banana Man nodded vigorously. He was 
tanned a kind of lightly burnt shade of brown, but it 
wasn’t total. 

“You bet,” he said. “Bought it, flipped it, bought 
it again. Bought another house, moved in there, rented 
this one out, flipped own house, kicked renters out, 
flipped other house, moved in here.” 

“Things tend to sort themselves out...” Kurt said 
disjointedly. 

“Tt does, it does,” Lenny said. 

He put an arm around the middle of Kurt’s back. 

“Let’s go inside, it’s too hot standing out in the 
sun like this, I’m fucking baking.” 

He led Kurt through a sliding glass door into the 
house. The place was modestly decorated, but with little 
indications of considerable wealth. Lenny crossed the 
room to a little bar area in the far-right corner. He 
ducked, and when he came back up, he held a bottle of 
rum and two glasses. Setting the glasses on the counter, 


he opened the bottle. 


“None for me, thanks,” Kurt said. “Maybe if you 
have some water?” 

Lenny looked up from the glasses on the counter. 
He sat the bottle down without pouring and took his 
sunglasses off. His eyes were wide, the irises a kind of 
blue gray. 

“Teetotaler? Well, suit yourself,’ he said, and 
poured himself a drink. “Please, have a seat.” Lenny 
gestured vaguely towards the living room, which was 
furnished with low couch and two easy chairs, a coffee 
table of rectangular glass with coasters and an ashtray on 
it in the center. Kurt sat on the couch and looked out the 
floor-to-ceiling windows facing the ocean. He wondered 
what he was doing there. 

The Banana Man came over and set a glass of 
water on one of the coasters on the table. He sat across 
from Kurt in one of the easy chairs, his own drink in 
hand. 

“So, what’re you doing, or where are you 
headed?” he said. 

Kurt, a bit taken aback and suddenly suspecting 


amphetamine use, hesitated. 
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“T’m in a house down the beach,” he said. “My 
folks’ place, I’m just looking after it.” 

The Banana Man chuckled dryly. 

“Private property is never safe enough, is it? More 
and more social stragglers, these days, trying to take 
what they can from those of us who fought to get where 
we are. Freeloaders, anarchists, fucking...” his sentence 
just sort of ended, and he took a drink. Kurt sensed a kind 
of unease in Lenny, a tension buried under a veneer of 
cordiality. Shrugging, Kurt picked up his glass of water 
and drank. 

“That’s what I’m doing down here, keeping an 
eye out,” he said. 

“Your parents are smart, hiring family, keeping 
things close. Relatives are tricky though; sometimes it 
means they won’t fuck you over, sometimes they’re 
guaranteed to.” 

The Banana Man looked like he remembered 
something important, and he got up. 

“Oooh, hold on a sec,” he said, and left the living 
room. He quickly returned with a cigar box, which he 


placed on the table and opened. 


Withdrawing from the box a vial of what looked 
like coke, he tapped a line out onto the glass of the table 
before getting up again, going to the bar, and coming 
back with a straw. There was a razor blade in the box, 
and he used it to cut the straw and get the line 
straightened out. After he railed the line, he made a sound 
like “haaaaah” and shook his head. He tapped out a 
liberal amount of coke onto the table and straightened it 
into a line before reaching out to Kurt with the other half 
of the cut straw. 

“This one’s all you, bud,” he said. Kurt wondered 
then just how lonely this man was, to be sharing his 
cocaine supply with a stranger he called in off the beach. 

Well you refused the drink...turning this down 
would just be downright rude, wouldn’t it? 

Kurt took the straw and leaned over the table, 
hoovering up the line in one draw. He made a sound like 
“hoooh,” and sat back in the chair, sniffling. 

“So.” Lenny sat back, looking Kurt over as 
though for the first time. “Are you a submissive monkey? 


Or are you a dominant one?” 
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Kurt grew immediately wary of what he assumed 
was some sort of deranged coke-fueled BDSM-style 
bestiality fantasy. 

Noticing this, Lenny chuckled. 

“About sixty years ago, around 2008, there was 
this study. It was when we were still allowed to 
experiment on animals...documented the relationship 
between social stress and cocaine self-administration in 
monkeys,” he said, preparing another line. 

“These scientists, they looked at the social 
hierarchy of monkeys, then selected dominant and 
submissive ones. Then they put the monkeys in socially 
stressful situations, after which they were presented with 
two levers: one for food, the other for cocaine. The 
monkeys already knew which lever distributed which 
thing. These scientists found that -” Lenny paused, bent 
to the table, took the line. “— that the submissive monkeys 
were more likely to choose cocaine over food. See, these 
monkeys, the subs, they were more prone to using 
chemical crutches to cope with the stress of the situation. 
That’s the point.” He sniffled, then cut another line. 


“That’s you,” he said, and gestured at it. 


Kurt leaned forward, snorted the line, and sat 
back. 

“So, what are you getting at?” he asked. 

The Banana Man’s eyes were open wide, his leg 
joggled, and he was looking at Kurt with a kind of 
contentedly excited expression, like that of someone 
conveying important information. 

“What I’m getting at,” he said, “is that weak 
people let pleasure, or the promise of it, control them. 
They’re subordinate to dopamine. They turn away from 
pain and frustration and take what they can get of comfort 
in whatever form it may be packaged and sold as. But the 
dominant monkeys, they’re the ones who run the cartels, 
they’re the ones who control the legislation around 
punitive drug measures, who set medication prices and 
insurance rates, who sell cocaine to the very subs they 
intimidate into using it, hell the submissive monkeys will 
even manufacture it in camps and factories, then go home 
and get high and end up on the streets or, even better, in 
rehab paying thousands out of pocket for psychotherapy 
where the treatments they receive are rooted in research 
done at MIT and funded by the Pentagon in order to 


discover more prudent methods of interrogation and mind 
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control, then once they’re clean the subs will go back 
home, and take the  anti-craving antihistamine 
manufactured by the pharmaceutical company that pays 
congressmen to funnel people either into prison or into 
psychiatry — have you read Foucault? — whereafter these 
monkeys will sit on their shitty couch in their shitty 
apartment in their shitty part of town watching a shitty 
TV where good-looking people tell them shitty news 
about a shitty world and they’ll really just want to go 
back to doing cocaine, and you’ve got ‘em by the fucking 
balls right there because they’Il do anything to get high 
and anything to not get high, they’re trapped and they 
know it and they’re helpless, and meanwhile,” he finally 
paused, his gaze shifting to Kurt after having wandered, 
“[’m doing coke between board meetings and making 
thousands an hour, fully functioning, why, because I’m a 
dominant. Fucking. Monkey.” 

Of all the occasions where Kurt had first been 
introduced to someone through a coke monologue, this 
was one of the most disconcerting. 

“Well then...” he said. 

“Which are you...wait, what’s your name?” 


Lenny sniffled. 


“Kurt is a...” Kurt started, then said “/’m not a 
monkey, Lenny. Simple as that.” 

Lenny smiled. 

“We're all monkeys,” he said. “How could 
anyone think otherwise?” 

Kurt shrugged. He thought about what he and 
Anna had been talking about a few nights before and saw 
qualities of himself reflected in Lenny, and he didn’t care 
for that visage very much at all. 

“IT don’t think otherwise,” he said after a moment. 
“Plenty of folks that do though.” 

The Banana Man laughed in a kind of braying 
single “HAW” that it sounded like he opened his throat 
for, then stood, picking his drink up from the table. He 
began to pace throughout the room, his flipflops making a 
slapping sound that Kurt thought sounded like a clock 
smacking its lips. The wariness he felt was compounded 
weirdly by the fact that he couldn’t take anyone in 
flipflops seriously, and so he watched the Banana Man 
pace in a kind of coked-up, wired catatonia. Thoughts 
occurred too quickly for him to articulate them other than 
in single words which seemed, for a few moments, to 


contain the meat of the idea. Then that meat would 
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disappear, and he was left with a word rendered hollow, a 
structure without innards that stares at you the way an 
empty house does, and Kurt could only sit there and 
watch as these homes, empty of meat, zipped past. 

I’m high as fuck, he thought. 

He grew paranoid for a moment, but took a few 
breaths in through his nostrils, breathing into his stomach 
and releasing slowly, and he started to straighten himself 
out. Lenny seemed overly excited, but not dangerous. If 
nothing else, he realized that there was, now, someone 
else on the isle who he could go to for some sort of fix. 
There’d been plenty of nights where he’d put up with 
nearly intolerable company for the sake of chemical 
relief. Settling into his chair a little easier, he cracked his 
neck and sighed. 

He may be a prick, but if you're relaxed, anything 
he says can just slide right off. 

“You ok?” he finally asked Lenny, who replied: 

“Yeah, hey, do you like Steely Dan?” 

Kurt shrugged. 

“T don’t know him, can’t really say.” 

Lenny chuckled and went over to the bar, where 


he turned on a tablet that was apparently hooked up to 


some speakers that Kurt couldn’t locate. The Royal Scam 
began thumping through the room at a steady volume. 
The Banana Man crossed the room again to sit across 
from Kurt. He sighed as he sat down. Kurt tried to think 
of something to say to make it seem like he was 
comfortable and engaged. 

“What, uh...what do you do, Lenny? Don’t think 
I asked.” 

“Oh,” Lenny said, looking around. He seemed 
caught off guard. “I’m in acquisitions...was, actually, ’m 
retired. I worked in fruit.” 

Kurt’s whole body frowned. 

“Yeah, it’s the one you’re thinking. Burton. The 
Banana people.” Lenny picked up his drink, which he’d 
been ignoring, and took a sip. He leaned back a little into 
the couch. It seemed as though the grip of his coke-mania 
had been broken by the subject. Kurt didn’t say anything 
and worked to make sure his expression didn’t either. 

“T can’t say we knew what would happen. It’s not 
like it was the kind of thing that we measured out all the 
consequences of or consulted ecologists over. It was 
sales. But I know, people say industry is heartless. It is, 


that’s true, but the corpse the maggots live in is certainly 
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heartless, and the maggots thrive. They don’t need the 
body to have a heart. Believing that you’re above it all is 
believing you’re something other than a maggot like the 
rest of us,” the Banana Man said, and took another sip of 
his drink. 

Kurt looked at him and weighed whether to tell 
Lenny about his father or not. He decided that it might 
break the tension he felt if he did. 

“My...father, my father, he was with Burton too. 
He was one of the ones who organized the buy. William 
Green.” 

The Banana Man looked at Kurt, and it took a 
moment for his expression to arrive at itself. 

“Will,” he said after a moment. “Will Green. 
Well, shit, you’re Kurt, that Kurt, wow.” 

“Yeah, the middle one.” 

“T’ll be damned. You know, I bought this place 
after hearing your father talk the isle up for years. How 
are your folks?” 

“Dead.” 

“Oh, Jesus.” Lenny’s high was most definitely 
diverted by the subject and the alcohol, for which Kurt 


was grateful. It was easier for him to predict someone 


who was drinking than railing lines. Even if he was made 
uncomfortable by the conversation, it was more 
comfortable than he was before. The Banana Man took 
another drink and sighed. 

“What happened?” he asked. 

Kurt thought about lying but decided not to. He 
didn’t necessarily trust Lenny, but the proximity the man 
had to Kurt’s father had made him feel more familiar 
with the Banana Man. 

“Murder-suicide,” he said, leaving it at that. 

“Oh, Jesus...” Lenny said again. 

They were quiet then. The old music had ended, 
and now there reigned only the sound of the waves. Kurt 
glanced outside and found that faintly dark clouds had 
begun to move in. He told himself that it was a reason to 
leave soon. 

But then the Banana Man began to speak. 

“You know, Kurt, in 2045 I couldn’t have 
pictured this. I thought shifting the market would just be 
more lucrative; every indication said so. The long-term 
projections seemed fine, maybe even good. India leapt at 


the chance to export more; they were already producing 
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in the tons. But then the child slaves, the work 
camps...and the fucking floods, Jesus.” He took a drink. 

“This hurricane we have moving up the coast, this 
Jeffrey, they’re calling it, looks like it could tear this 
place apart. Have you heard? It’s due to hit Florida in a 
week. God knows they can’t take much more, they’re 
already utterly fucked. Here, I don’t know. I’ve been here 
during hurricanes before, but this time could be different. 
Any time could be different. Will you leave, or will you 
be around when it moves in?” he asked. 

Kurt hadn’t thought that far ahead. 

“T guess I'll be here,” he said. “What category is 
it?” 

The Banana Man ignored his question. 

“Since you’re staying, you’ll get to see it up close 
and personal. This is a consequence of what we did, your 
father and me. Not just us, of course. But us. You know 
that, I don’t know what you think about it but I know you 
know it. ’m not proud of it, Kurt, but ’m not ashamed 
either.” 

Lenny stood, groaning a little, and walked over to 
the bar, on which his phone was sitting, vibrating. 


Looking outside again, Kurt began to articulate the 


words: “Well, looks like there’s a storm moving in right 
now, by the looks of it; ’'d best be going before it starts 
coming down,” or something along those lines. He had 
begun to say “Well” when Lenny said: 

“Holy shit.” 

“What?” 

The Banana Man crossed the room to a wall with 
a mounted television. He turned it on; it was already 
tuned to the news. From his chair, Kurt watched a teary- 
eyed news anchor appear on-screen. The man’s tie was 
askew, and his hair mussed in what seemed to Kurt to be 
a parody of grieving shock. 

“We're still receiving details, and we’ll keep 
updating you as we get more information, but I’m hearing 
now that NASA has finally established a connection with 
the live feed on the ISS. If what NASA has reported is 
correct, this footage may be disturbing.” 

The TV cut to live footage of the kitchen/dining 
area of the station. Immediately apparent was the lack of 
gravity, assorted bits of glass and silverware spinning 
gently through the room. It was silent. 

“Looks like the kitchen, here,” the anchor’s 


voiceover broke in. 
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Then on the left side of the screen, from off 
camera, a foot appeared. It was wearing a tennis shoe, the 
leg attached to it encased in a jumpsuit on which crude 
symbols had been drawn. As he floated into frame, more 
and more of the astronaut’s jumpsuit was covered in 
symbols. Kurt thought he could make out what looked 
like “KLARP.” By the time the man’s face came into 
view, the whole world knew he was dead. His eyes were 
rolled back in his head, the lids half closed, mouth stiffly 
open, his bald head glistening with what seemed to be 
blood. 

But no. 

That's too bright to be blood, Kurt thought. 

That’s when the other bodies began to drift into 
frame. Each wore a jumpsuit coated in symbols and 
gibberish (several more instances of “KLARP”), and each 
was spotted with something bright red, liquid globs of 
which slid through the air around the corpses. One could 
hear the news anchor begin to sob again. 

“Kool-Aid,” the Banana Man said. “My god, it’s 
Kool-Aid.” 

For the next twenty minutes, as different cameras 


regained their feeds, the world watched as women and 


men of multiple nations drifted through the station, 
bodies passing mournful lenses. Bodies were counted, 
nations began to mourn, and families identified images of 
disheveled cherry Kool-Aid-stained corpses that showed 
up on their tablets with a ping! 

Kurt took a drink of water. 


It began to rain. 
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6. Optimists on the Wing 

Angie and Natalie were buried side by side. The 
coffins had gone down at the same time. He’d wondered 
whether they’d do one or the other first. 

It had been appropriately overcast, a spring day, 
and the trees of the cemetery had begun to burst amidst 
the ripening humidity. The mourners were numerous, and 
he couldn’t recognize them all. Fewer people approached 
him than he’d worried would; he had nothing to say to 
them. That morning he’d taken two fingers of whiskey 
with three milligrams of Xanax, and the people who 
surrounded him appeared to him as a shifting blur of 
black clothes and approximately miserable faces. 

Of the day, that’s what he remembered the 
clearest, the shapes and vague downcast moods of the 
black-clad people who slowly filtered away from the 
open graves, many trying and failing not to cast glances 
in his direction. 

Now Kurt sat in the living room while the sun 
came up, his gaze distant and his brow furrowed as he 
smoked a joint. The smoke curled in a stream up, out, and 
into the quiet air of the house. Watching it spin and fade, 


he imagined evaporating strands of DNA drifting and 


dangling in the atmosphere of the sunrise. He thought 
with stoned distance about the many possible adults his 
daughter could have been, what traits of himself and 
Angie could have been perpetuated and adapted. It was 
six AM, and he’d been awake since four in the morning. 

It was a week since he’d met the Banana Man, 
and he hadn’t seriously considered going back to see him. 
Kurt told himself that when he ran out of marijuana, 
when he finally had to face himself unaltered, he could 
simply go to see the Banana Man and hoover a line fat 
enough to kill himself. If he so chose. He considered it to 
be one of the possible outcomes. Others included 
hanging, or simply walking into the ocean. Kurt wasn’t 
suicidal, though. It was just that he didn’t see himself as 
someone who could survive complete social collapse if 
that really were coming. As he finished the joint, he 
wondered if perhaps it was a good thing that Angie and 
Natalie were dead. 

Kurt put out the roach and went into the kitchen to 
make coffee. As it brewed, he stared out the kitchen 
window and let his mind wander further. 


He let it wander out. 


ok KK 
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The humidity grew denser as she drove towards 
the shore. Lindsay knew that when she approached the 
isle, it would begin to dissolve, as though the salt from 
the ocean were drying the air. She’d not been here since 
she was a teenager, and to her it looked the same, though 
in fact it the area had actually overgrown, the 
undergrowth bursting up along the abandoned tobacco 
plots and rundown shacks that littered the outskirts of the 
woods and from which Lindsay imagined squatters’ eyes 
stared. 

Doug had departed somewhere in the hills and 
mountains where Tennessee, Virginia, and North 
Carolina meet. It had been some time since she’d traveled 
alone, and she’d been a little anxious for the first seventy 
miles or so, keeping a sharp eye on the road while 
constantly aware of the machete on the floorboard of the 
passenger seat. She’d not had to use it, and Lindsay 
preferred it that way. Doug, however, had killed three 
people in Kentucky and hadn’t seemed to think twice 
about it. 

They’d not intended to pull into the rest station. It 
was dark, past midnight. They were in the hills, and the 
sky overhead was a murky black punctuated by blacker 


mountaintops. There was a pick-up truck parked outside, 
and Lindsay had advised Doug to keep driving, but he’d 
insisted on stopping to use the bathroom. 

“T don’t like this,” she’d said, and he replied 
“don’t worry” and exited the highway, and pulled into a 
parking space. The headlights glared at the silent 
building, and Doug didn’t switch them off. He retrieved 
the machete from the backseat, said “be right back,” and 
strolled right in. Lindsay sat immobile but ready to 
shuffle over into the driver’s seat and bolt. She listened. 

After a moment there came gunshots, two of 
them, then a pause before a third. As she was about to 
pull the car out of the lot, she saw Doug emerge from the 
rest station. His clothes were spattered with blood. He 
held the machete in one hand and a pistol in the other. 
Stooping, Doug wiped the blade of the machete in the 
grass, not rushing or in any way appearing stressed. 
Lindsay watched him and struggled to begin to calm 
down. Once he was back in the car, she left the station as 
he changed clothes in the back. When he was done he 
tossed the bloody ones out the window and clambered up 
to the passenger seat. He unwrapped a granola bar and 


began to eat. 
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Now as Lindsay drove down through the isle, 
trying to remember just where the house was, she thought 
of Doug and wondered what he’d felt then, because 
surely he felt something, surely he couldn’t have just 
killed three folks and just shrugged it off? 

Surely? 

oh 2K ok 

The sun had now risen to resemble a blinding 
marble sitting still on the ocean’s surface, and the door 
behind Kurt slid open. He turned without surprise to find 
Lindsay. She hadn’t changed much since he’d seen her at 
the funeral. Her blue jeans were spotted with dirt and 
other stains, and the flannel shirt she wore was 
immaculately wrinkled. She could’ve resembled any 
ecology grad student doing fieldwork. Lindsay Green, 
though, gave off a far more tattered and anxious 
demeanor. Too thin for her age (25) and height (5’5), her 
usually inquisitive mahogany eyes were tired behind her 
wire-frame glasses. Her hair was cut shorter than Kurt 
remembered, around her shoulders. 

“Pass that over here,” she said. 


He passed it. 


“There’s coffee inside,” he said as she took a seat 
beside him. Lindsay groaned, began to get up again. “No, 
sit,” he said, and went inside to get her a cup. Kurt 
guessed that she still took it black, and he didn’t have any 
milk anyway. When he returned, they traded the cup and 
the joint, and he sat down. 

“T haven’t been here in ages,” Lindsay said after a 
moment. 

“Same,” Kurt said. 

“They didn’t change it much, did they?” 

“No.” Kurt shifted in his chair. “Tell me, what’s it 
like in Colorado right now? 

Lindsay sighed. She then proceeded to talk for 
about half an hour about the fires, the caravans, the quiet 
roar of not-too distant trees burning and the billows of 
smoke which seeped behind the fleeing figures scattered 
across the landscape. 

When she was done, Kurt didn’t say anything. He 
scanned the beach for people. There were none. The wind 
was beginning to pick up. He said “let’s go inside,” and 
they did. After refilling their coffee cups in the kitchen, 
they lingered in the room, Kurt with his back against the 


countertop, right leg bent at the knee. Lindsay backed 
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against the opposite counter, her left leg assuming the 
same pose. 

Ever since they were children, Kurt and Lindsay 
had consistently adopted similar mannerisms to a 
considerably noticeable degree. In high school, though 
they were three years separated, the kids who knew both 
of them commented on the similarities in their gait, the 
way they stood or sat, talked or laughed or blushed. “I 
don’t think I could ever sleep with your sister,” Kurt’s 
friends made a habit of telling him, “because I would 
only be able to think of you.” 

Living separately, the two still demonstrated that 
they were siblings, though one would only know it upon 
seeing them together. Howie, however, never displayed 
this. Perhaps he was too many years removed from them; 
perhaps it was simply a consequence of the pecking 
order. 

Kurt drifted into the living room and 
automatically began to roll another joint. Lindsay 
followed, setting her mug down on the coffee table and 
flopping heavily into the couch. She went “huuugh” and 
cracked her neck. 


“Yeah,” Kurt mumbled as he sealed the joint. 


“You know they’re saying it could come back 
down to earth — the space station. It could slowly drift 
into the atmosphere and break up, raining chunks all over 
the world. Can you imagine? A global precipitation of 
metal.” Lindsay breathed deeply, released it. 

“You’ve heard of acid rain,” Kurt said, “but have 
you tried metal rain? Guaranteed to knock your socks off. 
And everything else, too.” 

“Har-har,” Lindsay said. 

Kurt smiled, and he realized he wasn’t used to it. 
He lit the joint. Outside, the sky had grown gray with 
clouds. They could hear breeze whistle along the rail of 
the deck outside. 

“So what did Howie want?” Lindsay asked after a 
bit. 

“Same thing he usually does,” Kurt replied. “He 
wants me to get involved with whatever he’s tangled up 
in. I think he’s always wanted to shape my mind.” 

Lindsay nodded. 

“Middle sibling,” she said. 

Kurt shrugged. 
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“Could be that. Could just be him. He’s always 
been a...a recruiter, I guess,” he mumbled around the 
joint. 

“Except now he’s literally recruiting. Do you 
know anything about the outfit he’s with?” 

Kurt wagged his head, passing the joint to 
Lindsay. 

“Thank you much,” she said. “They’re about 
fifty-strong, I think. Not all in one place of course. And 
they apparently have a few weapons caches scattered up 
and down the coast.” 

“Jesus,” Kurt said. “I don’t know why he has to 
drag me into it 

“Howie’s always been _that...aggressively 
insistent, though,” Lindsay said. “Remember when he 
fought dad?” 

Kurt did. 


It was shortly after Howie had turned twenty. 
He’d come home for the summer from college, bitter at 
having been turned down for a study-abroad opportunity. 
So badly had he wanted to go to Majorca, but no dice. 


The sullen late-stage adolescent, no longer tolerant of his 


parents’ politics and silent siblings, cast a glum mood 
about the house that summer. He listened to music too 
loudly like a teenager, except he was drinking. 

William Green, no stranger to  liquored 
melancholy, and sober seven years at that point, had 
fretted for days about how to talk with his oldest son, and 
he never planned on using violence. There were seldom 
occasions when the three had been punished by hand, in 
their childhood; William and Macie Green thought of 
themselves as peaceful and _ level-headed where 
childrearing was concerned. 

Howie, however, was drunk when William called 
him downstairs to chat. At first he didn’t even come 
down. William called up the stairs several times, went up 
and knocked on his door, even tried calling him, standing 
there with his left shoulder against the wall just outside 
the door, the phone against his ear, old music thumping 
dully from inside the room (the singer mentioned 
something about rains down in Africa, and William 
couldn’t help but consider the then recent projections for 
rainfall in Rwanda: not good). 

Finally, William mustered most of his strength 


and began to bang on the door. It didn’t take long for 
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Howie to open it, and for Kurt and Lindsay to crack their 
doors to peek out and observe the impending ruckus. 
With the door open, the music spilled out into the house. 
Howie had consumed what was really a small amount of 
Wild Turkey, but it was enough to get a twenty-year-old 
hammered. He hadn’t showered in a couple days, his 
scent as much in a funk as his mood, and he had circles 
under his eyes. For a moment he just stood there looking 
at his father, scowling drunkenly. 

“Murderer,” he said. He pronounced it 
“mudhurruh,” but the message was clear. 

Kurt and Lindsay both felt their mouths drop 
open, and both wanted to close their doors but wouldn’t. 
Even slurred, the word had dropped lead-like to the floor. 

William didn’t do anything but stare at his son. 

Then William slapped his son as hard as he could 
across the face. 

Howie’s head whipped a little, wagged, then 
seemed to recover, almost like a spring, and he spared no 
time slapping his father in the face as well. Within a few 
seconds, they had begun swinging open handed at each 
other, frequently missing, Howie in his drunkenness and 


William in his shocked, hurt rage. Lurching, Howie threw 


his weight into William and they tumbled into the 
hallway, William continuing to slap at his son, neither of 
them quite falling over but almost. Mutually shoving 
each other, they jostled towards the stairs. Both siblings 
could see what was about to happen, but neither could 
move to stop it. 

Grabbing Howie by the shoulders, William jerked 
him sideways, and the young man tumbled head over 
heals down the stairs. 

Howie was bruised but mostly unharmed. He was 
drunk enough so that it didn’t faze him too much, but as 
an action, or even an accidental gesture, it resonated with 
him so deeply that their relationship was never the same. 
They talked sporadically over the next ten years, but 
never returned to the time before Howie had tried to use 


the word “murderer.” 


Lindsay passed the joint back to Kurt, frowning 
not only with her face but what was behind it. 

“Has he ever talked to you about that?” she asked 
Kurt. 

He shook his head. 
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“Not really. Mentioned it, but just as a thing that 
happened, not how he felt about it.” 

The joint was burnt down to the roach, and Kurt 
put it out. Wind lashed about outside, and Kurt let it be 
the only sound. Clouds had moved in, and he thought 
about Jeffery’s impending arrival. It was two in the 
afternoon, and he noticed his energy beginning to fade. 

“T’m going to sleep for a bit,” he told Lindsay. 

“You read my mind,” she replied. 

She went downstairs to the bedroom she’d stayed 
in as a child, while Kurt spread his blanket on the couch. 


As he fell asleep, it began to patter rain. 


The sun broke in through a skylight. It was a 
winter kind of light. 

The room was not one he recognized. He woke on 
the floor, sitting with his back against the wall. The room 
was small and empty. Through the icy light he could see 
a door of dark wood in the opposite wall. 

Standing was a struggle. His legs didn’t seem to 
have enough blood in them. There was a dumb sluggish 


blegh to the meat of his body. 


As he slowly got to his feet, he moved into the 
light, and felt it begin to warm. His bones felt as though 
they were concrete, scraping against each other and 
bearing him with weight. When he managed to reach the 
door and grab the knob, before he could turn it, someone 
else tried it from the other side. 

It was locked from his end. 

He released the doorknob and began to look 
around for a key. 

Whoever was on the other side kept trying to open 
the door from their end, the lock clicking and rattling. As 
far as he could tell they put no pressure on the door, did 
not knock or push or even say anything. 

They simply kept trying the knob. 

On his hands and knees, beneath the skylight, he 
looked down at himself. He was wearing shorts and a t- 
shirt, and could see the veins in his arms and legs 
standing out prominently against his skin, thin seeming 
and soft in the light, which grew warmer still. 

Then one of the veins of his left arm, as he looked 
at it, moved. A slight pulse moved through it, down in a 
motion towards the wrist. Then he felt one in his right 


arm do the same. He looked to that arm and saw that the 
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vein had begun to writhe slowly beneath his skin, pale 
blue and forming a ridge in the flesh. It flinched at his 
touch. When he looked back at his left arm, he found all 
the veins in the limb that he could see were moving, 
squirming, tangling, and when he ran his fingers over his 
forearm he dug his nails in and it was like tearing off a 
band-aid, the skin scrrrettching away and there was his 
red red flesh, pulsing with worms the length of his arm, 
in and up the crook of his elbow. 

Pinching one between his fingers, he began to 
pull, careful not to let it tear. It came out slow and wet, 
with a kind of high-pitched squeaking that made him 
grind his teeth. 

The light grew warmer still, and the rattling of the 
doorknob continued, more frantically now. What looked 
like smoke had begun to trickle in under the door. 

And still he pulled, until his pinched fingers were 
at the open crook of his elbow, one knuckle deep, and 
when he pulled then he felt a tug that went all the way up 
to his shoulder. There were pangs of regret and panic that 
he’d opened the arm at all, the sudden stunning 
realization of the deeply wrong. There was little blood, 


but his skin was gone and the worm-vein hung wriggling 


from his wound as the others around it pulsed. Panicking 
but trying to keep his hand steady, he yanked the worm 
from the elbow like he was starting a lawnmower. There 
was a ripping sensation in his shoulder, but no pain. The 
broken worm slid from his elbow, its end ragged and 
beginning to well with blood. But was it his blood? 

He was beginning to grow nauseous in the now 
humid warmth of the light, smoke hazing the air, blood 
dripping onto the floor he couldn’t see through the grey- 
black, and he clawed again at the inner flesh of his arm. 
This time his fingers closed around something hard and 
metallic. In confusion, he pulled from his arm a small, 
bright white key. As soon as he saw it in his hand, the 
rattling at the door turned to banging, the smoke 
beginning to billow into the room. Faint screams reached 
him. 

Stumbling forward to the door, trying to speak 
and finding nothing in his throat, open arm secreting 
blood, blood now from the whole mass of flesh carved 
and infested with worms, he held the key out and grabbed 
the doorknob. The heat of it sank into his palm, but he 
ignored it and slid the key into the lock. 

He opened the door. 
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Kurt came to in the witching hours, the clouds 
having cleared outside, the waves returned to the 
forefront of sound. The house was pitch dark and 
appropriately quiet. Kurt turned on the light in the kitchen 
to set the coffee pot going, but then he turned the light 
back off. Smoking a joint in the dark while the coffee 
brewed, he waited, thinking. When it was done, he went 
outside. The rain had left the air warm and damp. He 
went back inside, finding the humidity uncomfortable. 

The dream had left him shaken. He wondered if 
he’d open the door the next time. When they were 
children, Lindsay used to wake him to tell him about her 
nightmares. She never seemed scared; Kurt got the 
impression that she wanted to talk them out before she 
went back to sleep. Standing there in her pajamas, a 
short, shadowed form against the night, Lindsay told him 
of hideous witches, men with faces on the backs of their 
heads, and humongous reptiles. But she also told him 
about the other kind of nightmare. She told him about 
falling. She told him about fumbling in the dark. She told 


him about her loved ones dying. 


As he sipped his coffee, there in the living room, 
he thought about going downstairs to wake her now and 
tell her about the worms, the smoke, the clattering rattle 
of the doorknob. 

Almost on cue, he heard footfalls through the dark 
of the stairs. Lindsay turned the light on, and for a 
moment Kurt was blinded. He went “aaagh” and Lindsay 
turned the light back off. In the dark, she went and got a 
cup of coffee from the kitchen and then went to sit down 
with Kurt. Without speaking, he rolled another joint and 
passed it to her to light. They sat there in the dark of the 
early morning, the orange glow of the joint passing 
between them, the waves’ white noise smoothing the 
moonlight that came in through the windows and hit the 
wall opposite them, and they watched, listening, as 
shadows of clouds passed through the territory of blue- 
white light bordered by black night. 

They went through two joints between them and 
three cups of coffee each before either of them spoke. 

“T’m sorry I couldn’t make the funeral,” Lindsay 
said. “I was on the road when it happened, and I didn’t 


have the money for a bus ticket until a few days after.” 
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Kurt glanced the faint moonlight on the lenses of 
her glasses. He nodded and knew she couldn’t see him. 

“It’s ok,” he said. “Sometimes it feels like I 
couldn’t make it either. I was there, but not all the way.” 
Lindsay sipped her coffee. 

“How’s that going? The substances.” 

“Tt’s going. I still want to drink sometimes, but 
I’m fine with pot. It’s the Goldilocks zone between using 
and sober, for me.” 

They were quiet for a moment. 

“But do you really feel here?” she asked. 

“As here as I need to be,” he said. 

“T’m not sure that’s really living. I like getting 
stoned as much as the next person, but you need some 
clear-headedness sometimes.” 

“T’m living. I don’t think I can really live again, 
so living like this is just fine. It’s not as though the world 
is one I’d like to engage with.” 

Lindsay looked at him, though she couldn’t see 
him. 

“T think Howie’s pessimism has rubbed off on 


you,” she said. 


“Howie’s not pessimistic,” Kurt said, “he’s 
aggressive, he’s negative, but he’s not pessimistic. He 
wouldn’t be putting up such a fight if he were.” 

“Then it’s just you?” 

“T just don’t think any more good can come of the 
mess we’re in. But at least ’m not a misanthrope. I don’t 
want any of this shit to happen, but I accept that it is.” 

“T wonder,” Lindsay said, “how you got this way. 
You used to be more forward thinking.” 

Kurt was a little surprised to find himself a little 
hurt by her word choice. 

“T still am forward thinking,” he said. “Just 
because I’m not an optimist doesn’t mean I’m not 
planning for the future. This is my plan; what don’t you 
or Howie get about that? This is my end of the road.” 

“So dramatic,” she said. 

He sighed. Lindsay was quiet for several 
moments, giving him room to continue that he didn’t 
take. 

“It took me a long time to learn that optimism is a 
choice,” she said, then. “It was the kind of thing I’d heard 
people say, but it wasn’t until the last year that I really 


started to get it. Our minds have a natural inclination to 
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frame things one way or another; choosing optimism is 
simply training your brain to frame things in a positive 
light instead of negative. It doesn’t mean you don’t see 
the negative — you do.” 

Now Lindsay sighed. Kurt watched her eyes; they 
were staring off somewhere not within the room. 

“But now...Kurt, I don’t know what I’m doing. 
I’m here, now, I guess, but I don’t know anyone on this 
coast. The country is falling apart, and no one has any 
time to try to take care of the environment or the 
economy when they’re trying to escape a suburban 
warzone or kill a carjacker barehanded. Our social 
concerns are about to get smaller, more personal, and 
there’s a kind of surrender in that. I can’t care about what 
happens in Ghana anymore. Or India, Costa-Rica, France, 
even Canada unless it somehow winds up impacting me 
down here. Hell, I can barely care about Florida. When 
we have to survive, our scope tightens...” she drifted off. 

Kurt remembered his therapist and thought of 
what she might say. It always seemed to him that her 
advice came to him when people came to him with 


problems. Just never when he came to himself with them. 


“You can still care about the world outside of 
your immediate range,” he said. “It’s about thinking of 
your impact on a local level. Society is cumulative; 
people forget that. As for optimism...you know me,” he 
said, thinking, does she? Better than most, probably. “I 
can’t tell you that things will be ok. I want to, but I don’t 
believe it.” 

Lindsay huffed and bounced her eyebrows once. 

“T don’t want or need you to tell me things will be 
ok, Kurt. I don’t need you to take care of me; it seems to 
me that you need taking care of yourself. Really, what are 
you doing here? Hiding out, burning out? Kurt, this is 
you choosing stagnancy. I know things aren’t ok, and 
they aren’t going to be for a while, but I can’t accept that 
there’s no hope. Even Howie has hope of some wacked 
out kind; you’re right about him, he’s not a pessimist. But 
neither are you. You’re grieving, Kurt. We just lost our 
parents — violently. And it’s only been two years 
since...yeah. You’re doing better than you were when 
you were drinking, but not by much. You’re still 
numbing, you’re still not quite here yet.” 

She looked closely at him. He didn’t say anything. 


“T need you here, Kurt. I don’t know what to do.” 
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The sound of a chirping robot twittered loudly 
through the room. Kurt jumped. 

“Shit, my phone,” Lindsay said, standing and 
beginning to rifle through her pockets. When she found 
it, she said “shit” again and answered it. Kurt stood up 
and went out on the deck to smoke a cigarette. The sky 
had begun to brighten, but the sun hadn’t shown itself 
yet. He felt like there was something in his chest, just 
under his heart, tight but leaking. After a few minutes the 
door slid open behind him and Lindsay came out. 

“That was Doug,” she said. “He’s stuck in 
Newport News and needs help. I have to go.” 

Kurt nodded. He wondered if and when he’d see 
her again, and he realized then, for the first time since 
he’d arrived, that something was bothering him. It was at 
that moment, quite by accident, that he found he had 
turned and bumped one of his feelings off of its shelf, the 
casing cracked to pieces and seeping, now, across the 
floor of him. Kurt shuddered, not visibly. 

“Ok,” he said. “What will you do then?” 

Lindsay was looking out at the water. Kurt felt as 


though a reaction of some sort had been set off and was 


now moving slowly by means he couldn’t see towards an 
end he couldn’t face. 

“T don’t know,” said Lindsay. “Maybe Ill go to 
Maine.” 

oh 2K 28 

As she pulled away from the house and began to 
drive back down the isle towards the bridge, Lindsay 
thought of her childhood, as well as her youthhood, and 
felt she was on the verge of weeping. She saw distinct but 
similarly rooted patterns of guilt in herself and her 
brothers. Howie, she thought, was involved in a 
complicated endeavor of redemption from something he 
didn’t need redeemed from. Kurt was executing his deep- 
seeded denial through substance use. When she thought 
of herself, Lindsay was self-aware enough to recognize a 
denial at work akin to Kurt’s, but with the same striving 
will of Howie’s guilt complex. 

Her brothers were both beyond the reach of any 
real help she could give them now, Lindsay realized as 
she drove. Her eyes finally began to spill, at that. She 
realized, too, that they would not be able to help her 
either, for they were too caught up in their own identity- 


trips to fully grasp the gravity of the one she was on. 
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Lindsay reconciled herself to distrust of her 
fellow humans, to a distance from them, an acceptance of 
the irreconcilable division between herself and her 
brothers, herself from everyone else, even everyone else 
from everyone else. 

Lindsay swallowed hard against the swelling of 
her throat, coughed a little, and drove. 

oh ok 8 

After she left, he went down to the beach. The sun 
had come up, and it felt impossibly crooked, there in the 
air, and Kurt thought that it was fucking the whole sky 
up. His anxiety beat in a bloody pulse downward through 
his torso with a shrill thump into his gut, where it 
bubbled back up into his throat, acidic. 

Kurt fell to his hands and knees and, for the first 
time since quitting drinking, vomited. Several times he 
hurled, bile soaking into the sand, choking on a mucus 
bubble burst in his throat, gagging, heaving, tears welling 
in his eyes, chunks of stuff wedging in his nostrils, until 
Kurt was on his hands and knees over a puddle of puke 
just screaming, screaming and sobbing, his guts aching 


and his arms quaking at the elbows as he thought of his 


daughter and wished to god or the universe of some 


hidden power that he’d been in the car. 
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Part Two 


6“ 


Spring brought to me an idiot’s terrifying laughter.” 
-Arthur Rimbaud, A Season in Hell (1873) 
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7: Jeffrey 


The wind and clouds had arrived, with their deep 
whistling webbing the water’s surface, darkly cottoning 
the sky, and rattling the too-many windows of the house. 
Kurt stood in the living room on the second floor, 
smoking and watching the chop of the surf. It was early, 
and the birds had all fled. 

Jeffrey was moving in. 

There had been evacuation orders, but no 
enforcement. The state police were all considerably 
further inland, dealing with riots in Raleigh and arson in 
Ashville, among other things. The local police had all but 
abandoned their posts, and there were so few people on 
the isle that it didn’t matter much. The grocery store and 
gas station had been the last places where people still 
worked, and in the week since Lindsay had left, both had 
been abandoned by employees and thus gradually looted. 
Kurt had taken what food he could find and planned to 
break into abandoned houses to look for canned goods 
after the storm had moved through. 

Since Lindsay had left, Kurt had not gotten high 
once. After burying his vomit like a cat, he had gone 


inside and taken what was left of the marijuana he’d 


brought and flushed it. When he did, the toilet clogged, 
and for a moment he thought to take the grass back out of 
the toilet and dry it out. Kurt resisted this impulse, found 
the plunger, and then watched the marijuana move down 
through the bowl and out of sight. 

Since then, he’d been drinking coffee and 
smoking cigarettes nearly constantly. He’d played every 
film saved on the television several times and had at this 
point irreversibly mixed their plots. He’d gone on several 
walks a day and eaten too much of the food he’d looted. 
Through every hour of it, he worked to put his thoughts 
in order. Every trick he’d learned in rehab came into play, 
every mindfulness technique and grounding exercise, 
every tritely clever aphorism and colorful, grinningly 
serious pun, all exhausted and ground down beneath 
reality’s viscerally impartial molars. 

Lenny visited him twice that week. He brought 
news, rumors, and cocaine. According to him, the ISS 
had begun to drift earthward. 

“Tt’s coming home,” he’d said. “But the KLARP 
Cult is already here. I hear there are pockets springing up 
in California, Oregon, a lot of the West. No one knows 


what ‘KLARP’ means, but no one seems to care, either. 
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The astronauts must’ve known something, they think, 
must’ve seen something we haven’t. If you ask me, they 
just couldn’t stand watching us dirty this marble any 
more. They got the whole picture, every ounce of oil 
spilled and every mountain bulldozed. Simply put, they 
couldn’t abide.” 

Kurt cared little for all of that. 

He’d tried calling Anna once, but she didn’t 
answer or return his call. It was likely that she’d left the 
isle, he told himself, and knew that was the smarter 
move. But he was here, and now that he had finally put 
down the grass, he felt there was something he had to do. 
Kurt just didn’t know what. 

It was like waking up and realizing you’ve been 
acting yourself in your sleep. 

Now, watching the curl-chop of the waves lapping 
hungrily up the shore towards the house, he smoked and 
listened to the Banana Man talk. Lenny was sitting on the 
couch, having come over for what he called a “Hurricane 
Party,” and although couldn’t deny the hurricane part, a 
party it certainly was not. The Banana Man had been 
doing coke and holding a one-sided conversation that 


Kurt hardly pretended to be a part of. 


“Of course, your father was never the sentimental 
type. Later on, after the first few suicides, I started 
keeping my gun in a safe. Putting the combination in 
makes you stop and think. You go up thinking you want 
to blow your brains out, but then you start putting in 
seven to the right, five to the left, you know it’s one of 
those old locks, so the point is that the moment slips, and 
you live another day. 

“But I was never worried about myself, or your 
father. In fact, I never really thought about Will, after he 
left Burton. He did a good job keeping his head down 
while he was there, and afterwards I never heard from 
him. Not like we were friends or anything. It’s surprising, 
though, what happened to your dad.” The Banana Man 
was cutting a line on the glass of the coffee table. Kurt 
thought to himself that even in rehab he hadn’t met so 
prodigious a cocaine addict. He’d taken a few bumps 
earlier but refused the Banana Man’s offer of a whole 
line. 

“Hooah,” Lenny said as he took the line. Kurt 
thought that he should slow down but said nothing. 

“And the Party, Coach and the rest, they’re acting 
like they still have control over the Midwest. The hell 
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they do. I get calls from Tulsa saying they’re fucking 
eating people down there. Probably bullshit, but hey if 
people are making that stuff up, what’s really happening? 
Shock draws attention from the really insidious,” Lenny 
continued. 

Kurt finished his cigarette and dropped the butt in 
an empty glass that sat on the coffee table. Laying down 
on the couch, he listened to Lenny and stared at the 
ceiling, the white-freckled speckling of plaster covered in 
dust, faintly obscured through hovering smoke. 

“Ever since he took the reins this country has 
gone deep in the shitter. Deep down, into the pipes where 
the plunger can’t even save us. Burton supported him in 
the beginning, of course. Coach was belting down on the 
politicians calling for conservation over cultivation. Fuck. 
Fuck,” the Banana Man said. 

Glancing over at him, Kurt thought that he looked 
a man haunted, his eyes beaming pale out into the 
burgeoning storm, confessing to the tempest with all his 
might. 

Kurt listened to the Banana Man’s voice begin to 
blend with the wind, the rise and fall of it, the speed and 


slow. He closed his eyes and listened, and soon was 


removed from the room, from the house, and from the 
storm. 
oh 2k 28 

Watching the fire snap, crackle, and pop gently in 
the morning air as it strove against the damp, Howie took 
a controlled drink from a flask. Several others from the 
camp had gathered around the cinderblock firepit, and 
one of them was brewing coffee over the flames. It was 
still early in the day, but the sun was obscured by not 
only clouds but a mist tinged distinctly with the heavy 
scent of metallic piss, probably something to do with 
Philadelphia’s abhorrent air and water quality. Lindsay 
lay still asleep in the car a few yards away. 

After leaving the isle, Howie Green had driven 
north nonstop until he hit Arlington. The situation in DC 
was growing increasingly perilous, but he’d decided to 
risk it to see if he could find any more of his father’s guns 
in the house. When he found that the lock on the front 
door was already broken, he’d drawn the pistol and crept 
in rather than abandon the idea. He knew that the outfit 
he was meeting in Annapolis needed all the firepower 


they could get, and perhaps he could easily pop off a 
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reactionary or two by surprise, if those were the type of 
folks who’d broken in. 

And so when he found Lindsay sitting in the 
living room, he couldn’t help but be a little disappointed. 
He’d lowered the gun as she glowered at him, and they’d 
sat in the living room and caught up while car bombs 
began to go off in the city. Lindsay had only stopped to 
gather some things of their mother’s before continuing 
north, but her car (parked discreetly around back of the 
house, which was why Howie hadn’t seen it) refused to 
start back up. Though she didn’t want to necessarily join 
Howie, she figured that Philadelphia was just that much 
closer to Maine than Washington, and she could probably 
find a ride or a car easily there. So she got in the car with 
Howie, who balked at the machete at first before 
admitting it was pretty rad, and they were off. 

Now as he stood by the fire, Howie wasn’t sure 
he’d made the right move. Only twenty people remained 
of the original fifty or so he’d planned on collaborating 
with. The encampment that had spread over several 
blocks of the city was cut off by barricades of garbage, 
dead cars, and stray wood and metal. Howie had been 


told that there were at least four thousand people within 


its bounds at this point, most of them refugees or locals 
who'd lost their homes to street-fighting. Liberty Hall 
(nee “Independence Hall” as of 2047) had become an 
active military base, teeming with bone-headed 
amphetamine addicts in uniform and duck hunters turned 
militia. There had been a couple skirmishes in the past 
week, but otherwise the soldiers were content with 
lobbing bombs over the barricades and scuttling away 
like impartially mass-murderous crabs. Howie had 
watched with a horror he’d yet to process as, two days 
earlier, a child had caught a grenade in his baseball mitt, 
his eyes widening in solemn realization in the moment 
before he was blown to bits in front of his friends. Now 
the children no longer played catch, but a few of the older 
ones had found lacrosse sticks with the intention of a 
quicker return in case it happened again (and of course 
lacrosse sticks also have their utility as a whacking 
implement). 

It was safe to say that Howie had no idea what to 
expect next. His plans so far had not only been diverted, 
but what he’d arrived at in no way resembled where he’d 
thought he was going. Something had felt off ever since 


the incident in the gas station. Accidents were supposed 
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to happen, collateral damage to be expected, but he’d not 
anticipated killing so incidentally, so clumsily, and for no 
discernable reason. Trying not to blame himself, Howie 
wanted to consider it defense, but the man hadn’t even 
had any weapons on him. The man had been sick, 
probably to the point of being apolitical; the man had 
needed help. 

Howie would then scold himself a little, following 
those moments of guilt. 

Buck up, he’d think, there’s no time for that. Suck 
it up. Move on. 

Grow up. 

He thought this now as he gloomed through the 
murk, and Lindsay opened the car door, got out, and 
wove between the cars and tents to join him by the 
clattering fire. 

oh 2K 28 

The sun broke in through a skylight. It was a 
winter kind of light. 

The room was not one he recognized. He woke on 
the floor, sitting with his back against the wall. The room 
was small and empty. Through the icy light he could see 


a door of dark wood in the opposite wall. 


Standing was a struggle. His legs didn’t have 
enough blood in them. It was puddling in his shoes, cold. 
There was a dumb sluggish blegh to the meat of his body. 
As he slowly got to his feet, he moved into the light, and 
felt it begin to warm. His bones felt as though they were 
brittle concrete, scraping against each other and breaking 
into gravel at their joints. When he managed to reach the 
door and grab the knob, before he could turn it, someone 
else tried it from the other side. 

It was locked from his end. 

He released the doorknob and began to look 
around for a key. 

Whoever was on the other side kept trying to open 
the door from their end, the lock clicking and the knob 
rattling. As far as he could tell they put no pressure on the 
door, did not knock or push or cry out or even say 
anything. 

They simply kept trying the knob. 

On his hands and knees, beneath the skylight, he 
looked down at himself. He was wearing black trousers 
and a black t-shirt and could see the veins in his arms 
standing out prominently against his skin that seemed 


thin in the light, which grew warmer still. 
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Then one of the veins of his left arm, as he looked 
at it, moved. A slight pulse moved through it, down in a 
motion towards the wrist. Then he felt one in his right 
arm do the same. He looked to that arm and saw that the 
vein had begun to writhe slowly beneath his skin, pale 
blue and forming a ridge in the flesh. It flinched at his 
touch. When he looked back at his left arm, he found all 
the veins in the limb that he could see were moving, 
squirming, tangling, and when he ran his fingers over his 
forearm he dug his nails in and it was like peeling a 
Banana, the skin sloughing away and there was his red 
flesh, pulsing with worms the length of his arm, in and up 
the crook of his elbow. 

Pinching one between his fingers, he began to 
pull, careful not to let it tear. It came out slow and wet, 
with a kind of high-pitched squeaking that made him 
grind his teeth. 

The light grew warmer still, and the rattling of the 
doorknob continued, more frantically now. What looked 
like smoke had begun to trickle in under the door. 

And still he pulled, until his pinched fingers were 
at the open crook of his elbow, one knuckle deep, and 


when he pulled then he felt a tug that went all the way up 


to his shoulder. There were pangs of regret and panic that 
he’d opened the arm at all, the sudden stunning 
realization of the deeply wrong. There was little blood, 
but his skin was gone and the worm-vein hung wriggling 
from his wound as the others around it pulsed. Panicking 
but trying to keep his hand steady, he yanked the worm 
from the elbow like he was starting a lawnmower. There 
was a ripping sensation in his shoulder, but no pain. The 
broken worm slid from his elbow, its end ragged and 
beginning to well with blood. But was it his blood? 

He was beginning to grow nauseous in the now 
humid warmth of the light, smoke hazing the air, blood 
dripping onto the floor he couldn’t see through the grey- 
black, and he clawed again at the inner flesh of his arm. 
This time his fingers closed around something hard and 
metallic. In confusion, he pulled from his arm a small, 
white key. As soon as he saw it in his hand, the rattling at 
the door turned to banging, the smoke beginning to 
billow into the room. Faint screams reached him. 

Stumbling forward to the door, trying to speak 
and finding nothing in his throat, open arm secreting 
blood, blood now from the whole mass of flesh carved 


and infested with worms, he held the key out and grabbed 
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the doorknob. The heat of it sank into his palm, but he 
ignored it and slid the key into the lock. 

He opened the door. 

She stood there in the clothes he’d watched her 
walk out the door in. The simple green T-shirt and blue- 
jeans, sneakers with lights in the soles, and that bracelet 
she always wore, the one with the turtle engraving on it. 
All of it soaked through with blood. It was streaked 
through her hair, veined through her eyes and spouting 
gouts from gashes to her abdomen, slashes to her face 
and arms. Her scalp was ripped and peeled back a little, 
singed, and one eyelid droopily melted overtop part of 
what it covered. She was missing teeth, and the 
remaining ones were chipped. Behind her was nothing. 

Natalie looked at him. 

oh ok 28 

The first bomb burst a ragged hole right through 
the barricades. Bits of wood, rubber, and metal burst 
upward and were flung through the air as the concussive 
booms waved through the camp. Screams began erupting 
as people both gathered and dispersed, fled and stood 
solid, rallied and collapsed. Smoke and smog thickened 


the air while Lindsay took cover behind a dumpster and 


tightly gripped the machete. People ran past her, and she 
kept an eye out for Howie. Overhead billowed plumes of 
what she could only assume was some toxic shit. 

She clenched and unclenched her hands around 
the machete handle, trying to keep her grip limber but 
firm. Having practiced on watermelons, she told herself 
to aim for heads if she had to swing at all. Something 
exploded overhead, and she felt the heat of it as she took 
the chance to bolt out and away from the dumpster, down 
an alley and around a corner. There, crouched and 
coughing with his eyes wide, soot-faced, was Howie. He 
was with four others, a woman and three men, all young. 
He gasped and gestured at her to take cover. 

“Hurragh,” he grumbled, clearing his throat. 

Lindsay nodded. 

“What now?” she yelled over the noise. 

Howie was looking about frantically. He cleared 
his throat again and pointed down the alley. 

“Out to the other side,” he yelled. “Find a car!” 

They broke off at a low run, just the two of them, 
leaving the others. Howie felt no allegiance to these 
people, not in that moment. The camaraderie and 


cooperativeness of the camp had all but dissolved into 
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haphazard street-fighting in every direction as he and 
Lindsay dipped between cars around the mouth of the 
alley. Through the smoke and smog, Lindsay spotted a 
pair of headlights burning, and she bolted off towards 
them, not considering that perhaps the occupants of the 
car weren’t friendly. 

It turned out that the car had no occupants — it sat 
alone with the battery running, and as Lindsay slid into 
the driver’s seat and fumbled with the keys, she thought 
of gathering others, as many as they could fit. But Howie 
was running towards the car now, and he smacked the 
hood as he jolted his head sideways to look behind him, 
where from around twenty yards back there was another 
explosion, smaller than the first but enough to jar him. 
There were gunshots from the alley, shouts and screams 
following. Howie got into the passenger’s seat and 
slammed the door. 

“Go!” he shouted, “just go!” 

“Fucking where?” Lindsay said, gripping the 
wheel and hovering her foot over the gas, and as Howie 
looked around she didn’t wait for him to make a decision, 
and in one motion she swiveled the car around and 


gunned it through the street, turning right, away from the 


people now streaming out from the alley and into the 
street as the fighting spilled over the block. They heard 
bullets hit the trunk, felt the concussion of another bomb 
behind them, and Lindsay hunched over in the driver’s 
seat, peering just over the wheel to steer as Howie 
hunkered against the dash. 

It was only when they were getting on the 
highway out of the city that the baby in the backseat 
began to cry. 

oh 2K 28 

He woke with the breaking of the first window. It 
caved into pieces with a pressurized boom, and Kurt 
jolted upright into a mist of broken glass. Wind poured 
tearing and shrieking through the hole, and as more of the 
too-many windows cracked, Kurt surveyed the room. 
There was a hole in the ceiling about the size of a 
manhole cover through which rain poured and whipped, 
the wood of the floor already beginning to soak beneath 
the puddles forming deeply across its surface. 

The Banana Man lay dead in the easy chair. 

Kurt wasn’t sure he was dead until he had stared 
at the man for a solid minute without seeing him blink. 


He was slouched in the chair, manspreading in death, his 
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arms limp at his sides. In his hand was a cut straw, and 
blood that had apparently pulsed from his nostrils 
descended wet down the front of him. 

“Goddamnit,” Kurt said aloud, and stood. He 
walked through the puddles and the gusts of wind to the 
kitchen, and if anyone could have seen him as he did, 
they would have thought he was sleepwalking. To Kurt, 
everything was muffled, his lenses covered in the grease 
of a dead animal. He felt the rain, but he didn’t feel it. He 
heard the wind, but he didn’t hear it. 

When he reached the cabinet, he knew that he still 
had the opportunity to go a different direction. He knew 
that he had this moment to choose, knew in that moment 
that yes, Lindsay had been absolutely right, he could 
decide how he filtered the world. 

In his mind’s eye he could see his daughter as she 
appeared in his dream. And through all that was 
happening, the killing, catastrophe, poverty, politics, the 
sheer fucking collapse, he could have borne it, goddamnit 
he could’ ve. 

But he saw his daughter. 

Kurt picked up the bottle and drank. 


oh KK 


The morning light was clear and cool, overcast 
but bright. Anna moved through the muck that went 
halfway up her boots, down the used-to-be street in the 
direction of Kurt’s house. Though it hadn’t collapsed, one 
of the stilts on which her own house sat had splintered, 
and another had begun to weaken. She didn’t know much 
of anything about the kind of foundation that these raised 
homes had, but she didn’t trust it. Over her shoulder was 
a backpack she’d loaded with what food she had, several 
books of matches, and bottled water, along with some 
personal things: her mother’s watch, her father’s class 
ring, and a small pewter fish that she didn’t remember 
obtaining but that, since the age of six, she’d carried 
everywhere for reasons that escaped her. 

Kurt’s house didn’t seem to be too badly off. The 
stilts were intact, and the water hadn’t risen past them. 
Anna walked up to the first floor and, when no one 
answered her knocks, tried the door. She was surprised to 
find it unlocked, and let herself in. The air was clear, the 
sea breeze drifting idly through the house. Everything 
was soaked through, but she couldn’t be sure how badly. 
Anna called out again and received no response. When 


she got to the second floor, she could see why. 
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Kurt lay sprawled on the wet couch, an empty 
bourbon bottle gripped loosely in his hands as though he 
were an infant with a bottle. In the easy chair lay the 
sogging body of a man she’d never seen before. The 
windows were all shattered, and bits of glass littered the 
floor, glimmering in the light from the hole in the ceiling. 
Anna crossed the room and crouched to shake Kurt 
awake. He groaned and tightened his grip on the bottle, 
jostling in his groggy sleep. She shook his shoulder a 
little harder, said “hey, hey man.” 

He smacked his lips, and Anna removed the 
bourbon bottle from his hands and replaced it with the 
water bottle. Kurt opened his eyes a little more, and then 
simultaneously stretched and winced at the light. He 
opened the bottle. As he drank and felt the cool flush 
down his throat, Kurt felt his consciousness rise slightly. 
He sat up. 

“Oh...” he said aloud as he remembered 
everything that had happened throughout the night. 

“What happened to him?” Anna asked, gesturing 
at Lenny. 

“He knew my dad...” Kurt managed to say. 


The corpse had turned a kind of pale blue. They 
both watched it as though it were going to tell them 


something. 


Rather than haul him down the stairs, they 
wrapped the Banana Man in a sheet and threw him 
unceremoniously from the deck. He landed with a wet 
thud and several cracking sounds in the sand of the ruined 
dunes below. They then went down to ground level and 
carried the body through the muck of the shore to the 
water, where they floated it out as far as they could 
without risking being caught in a tide. And they watched 
him drift, bobbing, wandering out into the deep sunken 
shade of the ocean until he sank like the heart into the 
stomach, a cog descending without a whimper into the 


murky gagging scream of history. 
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8: Land’s End 

She’d had to talk Howie out of leaving the baby 
twice as they drove down the coast. Her brother would 
see places along the backroads they traveled and say 
things like “I bet we could leave her at that place, looks 
like there’s people.” And Lindsay would say “no, Howie” 
and they’d keep going. 

They’d discussed going north, but Lindsay cited 
reports of what Jeffrey had done to New York City. From 
what they’d heard from some people at a campground in 
northern Maryland, the entire power grid for the city had 
shut down due to flooding. People waded through the 
streets in hot wet clumps, picking up and discarding 
others as they gathered what supplies they could. The 
death toll was unknown, and Lindsay supposed that it 
would probably stay that way. From here on out, she 
thought, the deaths of a few would be rounded up or 
down, reduced to numbers in a history that she wasn’t 
sure was worth writing anymore. 

Lindsay and Howie agreed that getting through 
New York state was an unnecessary risk, and that for 
now the Southeast coast was safer. It surprised neither of 


them that they were not alone in making this calculation. 


When they had no choice but to use them, they found 
bands of people scattered all up and down the highways, 
in vans and pickups or crammed into small cars like 
horrified violent clowns, families or just clusters of 
strangers brought together by the immediacy of 
circumstance, all now flailing, streaming perilously hither 
and thither. They gathered stories from strangers at each 
camp they spent time in — after two days on the road, 
Lindsay and Howie were at a rest area taken over by 
refugees when they learned that the power grids had been 
attacked by insurgents of unknown affiliation who’d 
apparently timed their attack to coincide with the 
hurricane’s crawl up the coast in order to sow maximum 
chaos. There was no word on FEMA, no emergency 
broadcasts, just stray radio signals and word of mouth. 

He tried to get her to give up the baby at every 
campground they visited. She refused every time. The 
child gave her a sense of care that she wasn’t ready to let 
go of yet. Lindsay knew this and kept it to herself — 
though drawn closer to Howie by camaraderie, she no 
longer trusted him with her feelings, let alone the reasons 
that she attached to them. When they camped with others, 


sleeping in the car with the windows down, she stayed 
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awake, watching over the baby as Howie slept or talked 
with other refugees. She often slept through the mornings 
as Howie drove. The further south they went, the more 
they had to weigh their options between the backroads 
and the highways. On backroads, groups of thugs could 
stop you with no one around to help; this was less likely 
on highways. However, military were more likely. 
Though neither of them trusted their own combat skills, 
Howie and Lindsay did not admit this to each other. 

They crossed North Carolina in one straight day 
to the coast. As they approached where the bridge used to 
be, they both felt a sense of deja’vu that neither 
commented on. Approaching the bridge, Lindsay rolled 
the window down and took the air in. They stopped the 
car. Howie got out and walked up to the ragged edge of 
concrete and steel that jutted out over the water, which 
was higher than usual. The land around them had been 
reduced to muck by the floodwaters, mud in the streets 
giving the place a swamp-like impression. 

“T haven’t been able to reach him,” Howie said, 
looking out across the water towards the isle. “Have you 


tried him?” 


Lindsay shook her head. She looked out over the 
water and thought of her brother out there across it in god 
knows what state. 

“Damnit,” she said. 

oh 2K 28 

The cool of the morning didn’t last. The heat 
moved in quickly behind the storm, humid and thick. Wet 
pavement glared up in patches along the sand and 
seaweed strewn main road of the isle. Kurt and Anna 
trudged down it, towards Lenny’s house. They took their 
time, for they felt they had plenty. Ocean had washed up 
over the dunes, lifting and dropping cars as it pleased, 
busting the beams and stilts of some houses, and leaving 
a shifted, malleable landscape in its wake. Overhead, the 
sky was clear, and a teasing breeze brushed over the 
tattered strip of soil. 

When they reached the house, Kurt wrapped a rag 
around his hand and broke a window. He then went 
straight for the bar for booze while Anna found the 
kitchen and began to gather food. The Banana Man had 
been well stocked in both. Swigging from a small bottle 
of oak-barrel whiskey, Kurt walked around the house 


until he found a backpack, then set to filling it with 
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bottles. After that he went looking for the Banana Man’s 
cocaine supply; this was easy to find, because there was a 
whole fucking brick of the stuff wrapped in cellophane in 
the walk-in bedroom closet. He put it in the backpack. 

Anna, meanwhile, had gotten all the canned food 
together on the kitchen counter. When Kurt came in with 
the backpack full of liquor and coke, she was double 
checking a cupboard. She heard him come in and turned 
around. 

‘“What’s in there?” she asked. 

Kurt opened the backpack and tilted it towards 
her. 

“Pick your poison,” he said. She looked at him 
blankly for a moment, and in that moment, Kurt thought 
he could see an angry pity in her eyes. Then she grinned 
and began to look through the bag. Pulling out a bag of 
gin, she looked at Kurt. 

“Let’s go back to the bar and find some tonic,” he 
said, and they did. After the drinks were made, they sat 
down in the living room where Kurt and the Banana Man 
had stood and watched the astronauts drift through their 
starry mausoleum. The glass which made up the seaside 


wall must have been plexi or something because it was 


cracked and webbed with lines but not broken. It filtered 
light through the lines of the web and threw geometry on 
the opposite wall. Kurt let his eyes drift over the angles of 
light and shadow while he sipped his drink. 

Anna nursed her own glass, looking out over the 
water. When Kurt looked at her, he had the distinct 
impression, though he wasn’t sure of it, that she was lost. 

oh Kok 

Beneath the freshly risen halfmoon they trudged 
back to the house, bearing their loot on their backs and 
under their arms. Wind piled around them and spun 
amorphous angels of sand through the air. The humidity 
had dissipated. Kurt had reached a level of maintenance- 
drunk that he found tolerable, but he knew that gradually 
he’d need to drink more and more to maintain it. The 
familiarity almost felt nice. Walking in silence, they 
could hear the ocean beating at the shore on the other side 
of the houses. 

As they approached, Kurt looked up at the 
halfmoon, then down the street. He stopped and 
staggered. 

“Shit,” he said. 
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Through the empty windows there shone a faint 
orange-yellow light. He felt his stomach grow tight, his 
heart’s pulse skip, then quicken. Anna looked to him. 

“What do you think?” Kurt asked her. “Should we 
just go somewhere else?” 

She muttered something to herself that Kurt 
couldn’t hear and set down the bags she was holding. 
Kurt followed suit. They crept slowly up the stairs to the 
first floor, and Kurt pressed his head to the door. After a 
moment of listening, he sighed and took his head away 
from the door. 

“Tt’s fine,” he said, and opened it. 

“Tt’?s me!” Kurt called into the house, stepping 
through the doorway. There was a shuffling from 
upstairs, then he heard Howie call “Kurt?” 

“Howard,” he called back, “the fuck are you 
doing here?” 

Kurt went on through the first floor and up the 
stairs. When he got to the second, he found Howie sitting 
in the easy chair where the Banana Man had died. He had 
a pistol in his lap, and he wore a disheveled flannel and 
jeans stained in various places with blood and dirt and 


grease. The manic energy was back in his eyes to stay, 


and he’d grown a terrible mustache of a blonde shade that 
deeply confused Kurt. He could’ve sworn that when 
Howie had grown a mustache in the past it’d been some 
kind of burgundy. Howie stood, setting the pistol on the 
coffee table. 

“Jesus, I thought you were dead,” he said, and 
walked to Kurt to give him a brotherly half-hug. Kurt 
limply slapped his back. 

“Same,” Kurt said, though he hadn’t. 

Behind them, Anna had come up the stairs. She 
stood on the landing, watching them. Kurt gave her a 
wave, and she came further into the room. 

“This is Howie,” Kurt told her. “He’s my 
brother.” 

“Lindsay’s here too,” Howie said. 

Serendipitously Lindsay emerged from the 
bathroom saying “ok, so we only piss in there, ok? OK.” 

With trepidation, Kurt introduced the three of 
them. Lindsay was friendly, if shaken, while Howie gave 
off indifference. Anna was, it seemed to Kurt, a locked 
chest. 

“Tt was lucky that I ran into Lindsay,” Howie said. 


“T wasn’t sure I’d ever see you again, Kurt, let alone her.” 
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Lindsay, shrugging, said “you could have called, 
Howard.” 

“T told you back in Annapolis, no more cell 
phones,” he said, moving then to sit back down in the 
chair, which had dried some, but he’d still covered it in 
newspaper, so it crinkled where it was dry and tore where 
it was wet. The candles Lindsay had found in the kitchen 
and placed around the room glowed low, flickering in the 
draft as though they were murmuring to each other. 
Lindsay, Kurt, and Anna settled on the couches around 
the coffee table, and Kurt passed around a few of the 
bottles he’d taken from Lenny’s place. 

After a while, Lindsay led Kurt and Anna up the 
stairs to the third floor. In the master bedroom she’d 
fashioned a makeshift cradle from the only dry box she 
could find, filling it with blankets and pillows from the 
bed. Indeed, inside a swaddled sleeping bundle lay. 

“She was in the backseat,” Lindsay said. “We 
didn’t even notice her until she cried. I have no idea what 
she was doing by herself. Something awful must have 
happened to her parents. Or her parents must have been 
awful.” 


Anna knelt beside the box. 


The three of them stood, listening to the 
anonymous infant breathe steadily against the ocean wind 
drafting softly through the room. 

“How did you get across the sound?” Anna 
quietly asked Lindsay after a few minutes. 

“We found a kayak,” Lindsay replied. “But it can 
only fit two, of course.” 


“I’m sure we can find another,” Kurt whispered. 


For a week, they couldn’t. Jeffrey had failed to 
put his toys away and had left the playroom an absolute 
fucking mess. Not only could they not find another 
kayak, but Lindsay and Howie failed to find where they’d 
left the one they’d come across in. 

“The tide must’ve taken it,” Howie bemoaned. 
The four of them sat in the living room, the sun beating in 
through the hole in the roof. “How could I not think of 
that?” 

“Yeah, because you think of everything, don’t 
you?” Lindsay said. She was holding the baby, spoon 
feeding it the baby-food Kurt had looted from the grocery 


store before the storm. 
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“Fuck off,’ Howie barked. He’d been taking 
bumps the Banana Man’s cocaine since he woke up. The 
baby stopped eating, coughed, and began to cry. 

“Look what you’ve done now,” Lindsay said, 
glaring at Howie. 

Silent, Kurt sat on the floor against the wall, 
drinking. He regarded the sibling scene with detached 
irritation. Somewhere, he knew he wanted them — and 
Anna as well — to just leave. They were in his way. So he 
sat, or paced, and drank an average of a bottle of liquor 
per day; two shots immediately upon waking, and one 
solid gulp each hour as the day went by. Kurt could feel 
Anna silently judging him, and he could tell Lindsay was 
strained all around, but he couldn’t get a read on Howie. 
Especially with the introduction of cocaine to his 
personality, the man had erected barricades of his own, 
and now Kurt no longer recognized him (the mustache 
didn’t help). 

“We can’t stay here forever,” Anna said. “We’ve 
already been through the houses on the south end, and 
there’s not much salvageable. I don’t know about the 
north end but if my uncle’s place is any indication, 


there’s not much left there either.” 


“The erosion will take this place eventually,” 
Howie added. “Our coastline will shift so that our 
children will learn the backstroke kicking overtop our 
parents’ submerged homes.” 

“And no one will weep over the graves of 
mediocre poets,” Lindsay said. 

“Or granola-grinding hippie shitheads,” Howie 
replied. 

“Jesus Christ, both of you shut up,” Anna 
snapped. 

For a while they did. The baby took food again, 
Lindsay seemed to settle down, and Howie left for to 
walk frenetically down the ruined street and blow off 
some steam. He slammed the door on the way out, and 
the baby began to cry once more. 

“Goddamnit,” Lindsay muttered. 

Kurt lit a cigarette. Lindsay glared at him, then. 

“Really, Kurt?” 

“What?” 

“The baby, you jackass.” 

“There’s a hole in the ceiling,” he said around the 


cigarette as he then stood, wobbling slightly, and went 
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out onto the deck, taking his bottle with him. The sky was 
void of any semblance of clouds, and the sun glowered 
down sternly on everything in its path like a drunk 
stepfather. Kurt thought that it really shouldn’t have been 
as warm this time of year. 

After he finished the bottle, he dropped it off the 
deck. He didn’t watch it fall, but he did listen for the dull 
thud it made as it hit the sand. The sound was satisfying: 
tump. 

Kurt leaned over the balcony and closed his eyes, 
letting his blood slide to the front of his head, feeling 
radiation beat down on and soak into the back of his head 
through his hair. 

He stayed there like that for a moment before 
righting himself. Keeping his eyes closed, he lit another 
cigarette and imagined the smell of rain. 

Inside, the baby continued to cry. 


Kurt listened. 


9: All Saturn’s Children 

The whale was just there one morning, having 
appeared in the night as though it were deliberately and 
tenderly placed there in the sand. 

Howie and Kurt stood before it, smoking. 

“Yup,” Howie said. 

“Yup,” Kurt said. 

Howie sighed through his nostrils. 

“What do we do with it?” 

Kurt looked at him. 

“What do you mean ‘what do we do with it?’” He 
slipped a flask from his back pocket and drank. “It’s a 
fucking whale. We don’t do anything with it.” 

Squinting into the sun, he looked up at the mass 
of dead meat. 

“We do need food,” Howie said. Kurt wagged his 
head. 

“No. See how the thing already smells? We don’t 
know how long it’s been out there, in the water. Rotting. 
So, no, we can’t eat it.” 

It had been two and a half weeks since the 
hurricane. All four of them had started to lose weight, to 


show the lines of their jaws and the outlines of their 
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collars. Lindsay was constantly faint, choosing to mash 
her ration of food up and force the baby to eat it; the baby 
food had run out five days earlier. The infant had begun 
to lose weight as well, despite Lindsay’s efforts. Now, 
looking at the whale, Kurt wondered whether he was 
right about it not being edible. 

Howie turned around. Kurt followed his gaze and 
saw Anna walking down the beach. In shoes, she took her 
time approaching over the sand, which was growing hot 
to the touch in the afternoon. When she reached them, she 
looked past them at the whale. 

“Huh,” she said. 

“Agreed,” said Kurt. He took another drink. The 
schedule he’d set for drinking had been eliminated over 
the last week. Having run out of the Banana Man’s 
supply, Kurt had taken to wandering the isle for as long 
as it took for him to find alcohol. It was indeed fortunate 
that while not many homeowners had decided to stock 
their empty homes with food, alcohol was another matter 
altogether. One afternoon he’d even found a case of 
bourbon, but he couldn’t carry it back on his own and 
was forced to make trips down the street to grab a few 


bottles at a time. 


However, there was still half a brick of cocaine 
left. Lindsay refused to use it, Anna only partook 
occasionally, and Kurt only ever used it to avoid slipping 
into unconsciousness. The real hoover was Howie. He’d 
been more or less strung out for going on a week, and 
Kurt was almost waiting for his brother to overdose like 
Lenny did. 

Kurt himself had grown gaunt as well as a beard. 
His eyes had begun to sink in his head a little, and they 
had now-permanent bags beneath them. 

Anna asked for a cigarette and Kurt gave her one. 

“How many do you have left?” she asked. 

“Two packs,” he said. She nodded. 

“Ok. So,” she gestured to the whale. “What are 
we going to do about this?” 

“Jesus.” 

oh 2K ok 

That night Kurt stood on the deck, three sheets to 
the wind that ran in his hair and through his clothes. The 
water was an opal black, and there on the beach the 
carcass gleamed pale in the moonlight like a remnant of a 


long-dead world. 
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Kurt went downstairs, outside, and down to the 
sand with his bottle. The stench he could feel creeping up 
his nose and into his brain itself - even from the deck - 
grew stronger the closer he got to the thing. Walking up 
to it, he reached out and ran his hand lightly along the 
skin and wondered if she’d ever had calves. Kurt capped 
the bottle and tucked it under his arm. Then he began to 
climb the whale. 

He started at the tail, putting one foot up and 
leaning in with his hands. It was easier than he’d thought 
it would be to get a grip. Slowly, using his hands to 
balance, he eased his way up the bulk of the dead 
creature. Once he was firmly atop it, he sat down and 
took the bottle from beneath his arm. 

And as he sat there spread-legged atop the 
colossal carcass, he pulled from the whiskey bottle and 
looked up at the stars, imagining that the whale would 
wake and begin to sing, straining its tonnage into the air, 
up into the starry black to swallow satellites, knock 
asteroids about with its tail, and cavort with Jupiter’s 
moons, hula-hoop with Saturn’s rings. 

He drank to the Space- Whale. 

He named it KLARP. 


The birds began to pay the carcass their attention 
fairly soon after that. They came in flocks and in clusters, 
alone and in bunches. Sometimes they swarmed and 
sometimes merely pecked and picked. Howie began 
watching them from the deck with a pair of binoculars. 

One morning Kurt, sitting outside having been 
awake and drinking since six AM, heard the door slide 
open behind him. Howie came out with two cups of 
coffee. He had the pistol in his belt. Setting the steaming 
cups on the table between the chairs, he took the gun out 
and sat down beside Kurt. 

“Drink the coffee, Kurt,” he said. 

“What’s with the gun?” 

Howie was holding it with both hands, aiming 
down the barrel. 

“Think I could hit one of those suckers from here 
with this?” 

“No,” Kurt said. 

Howie lowered the gun for a moment and looked 
at him. He huffed, stood, raised his arms, aimed, and 


fired. The shot rang loudly in Kurt’s ears and he watched 
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the birds fly from the corpse as they simultaneously shit 
all over it. None of them fell. 

“Damn it,” said Howie. 

Kurt shrugged. 

Howie put the gun in his belt and went over to 
Kurt, patting him on the shoulder. 

“Get up,” he said. 

“What for?” 

“We have work to do.” 

Howie and Kurt then went scavenging. As Kurt 
dug carefully through splintered wood, twists of metal, 
and shards of glass, he thought to himself: 

Jesus, I’m too drunk for the end of the world. 

He could tell that Howie was looking for 
something specific, though, and eventually he found it. 
Howie located the wheelbarrow in the remains of a shed 
squat behind the wreckage of the house they were 
looking through. 

“Tt’s big enough,” he said, beginning to load it 
with stones. “Come on, help me grab some of the larger 
rocks.” 

“What for, Howard?” 

Howie straightened, dropping the stone he held. 


The look on his face brought Kurt back 
involuntarily to a summer in their childhood when Howie 
was fourteen and Kurt was ten. William Green had for 
the past year been considering teaching Howie to hunt. 
He felt that Kurt was too young, still, but he thought that 
Howie was well into the years where his hormones 
dictated the violent pulling of triggers anyway. Kurt 
ended up going along with them because William wanted 
him to remember the lessons for later, when he was older. 

Kurt remembered how ridiculous Howie had 
looked with a gun, then; the rifle was too large for his 
scrawny frame, and his shoulders sagged with its weight. 
His pimples themselves were that summer beaded with 
splotchy sweat. Kurt would later have a distinct memory 
of standing beside Howie as their father helped the boy 
line up the sight to take aim at a deer, leaning in with his 
arm around Howie’s shoulder. 

Howie hit the dear in the hindquarter that day and 
William had them track it for three miles through the 
brush. When they finally caught up with it, Howie shot at 
it again and hit it in almost the same spot. The deer took 
off again, William cursing and dragging the boys off for 


another two miles of tracking until they found it again, 
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and this time it was lying still among the trees, breathing 
shallowly. It would have been a long time dying if they 
hadn’t found it; maybe it even could have lived. When 
Howie went to finish the job, the gun jammed. More 
cursing from William followed, and Kurt later thought he 
saw regret in his father then, masked by the fear that he 
wasn’t doing his job. 

That day, Kurt watched as William forced Howie 
to finish his deadly work with the butt of the gun, the 
lanky sweating teen slugging the poor deer with the gun 
as he began to cry. 

“Listen Kurt, I know you’re doing this whole 
‘drink ‘till you die’ sort of thing, but I’d really appreciate 
it if you’d just listen to me for once; trust me,” he said. 

“Fine,” Kurt replied, and began hauling stones 
into the wheelbarrow. 

When they had what Howie deemed enough, they 
wheeled the barrow down to the beach, where they dug a 
pit high up on the sand, right under the remnants of the 
Jeffrey-strewn dunes. The stench of the whale carcass 
radiated along the whole beach, and it lodged in Kurt’s 
nose and hair as he dug. They lined the pit with the stones 


from the wheelbarrow, and then they trekked off again in 
search of dry wood. 

The firepit was done in an afternoon, and by 
evening Howie was sitting alongside it in a folding chair, 
tilted slightly in the sand and, having taken a couple 
bumps to “steady himself,” Howie attempted to pick off 
the birds while Kurt and Anna watched from the deck. He 
floundered and fumbled in the sand, unable to get solid 
footing, and the first recoil sent him stumbling back to 
fall on his ass. Anna chuckled dryly, watching as Howie 
eventually emptied the magazine, every single one of the 
bullets either missing and sending little spouts of water 
blipping up into the air, or hitting KLARP the Space 
Whale. The birds fluttered, spun, and resettled on the 
carcass, undisturbed. 

Howie threw the hot gunmetal to the sand and 
stamped off down the beach. He kicked sand and shook 
his fist in the air as though he were a cartoon. 

Kurt thought that perhaps he was. 

ok 2K 2k 

As she stood on the deck, staring out at the deep 

bruises of the night, Anna could hear the siblings talking 


inside. She could tell who was who by the cadence and 
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pitch. Of the three, she felt the most affinity for Kurt, but 
since he’d begun his perpetual binge, she knew she 
couldn’t count on him. And she was most certain that 
Howard was and would continue to be a problem. He 
drank just as much as Kurt but didn’t own it in the same 
way. Drinking with grim resignation, Howie’s purpose in 
imbibing was to steady frail nerves; Kurt’s, she wasn’t 
sure of. Anna wasn’t disappointed in him so much as sad. 

Behind her, the door slid open. She didn’t turn 
around; Lindsay joined her at the rail, exhaling and 
puffing her cheeks. 

“Tt’s getting weird in there,” she said. 

“How so?” 

“Howie’s just kind of talking at Kurt while Kurt 
drinks and stares at the wall. I think Howie’s drunk too. 
Coked up though.” 

“T did a line earlier for shits and giggles,” Anna 
said. 

Lindsay laughed. 

“T don’t touch the stuff,” she said. “Nor do I drink 
— the men in my family seem to have enough trouble with 
that, I don’t need to start.” 


Anna shrugged. 


“Smart,” she said. 

They were quiet for a few moments, both looking 
out at the moon on the water. If there was any 
relationship between them at all, it was one of 
circumstantial solidarity. They both wanted to help each 
other; both suspected this, but neither knew. 

“I’m worried about the baby,” Lindsay said. 

Anna sighed. 

oh 2k 28 

Over the next couple days, Lindsay spent hours 
fashioning nets from rope that they gathered from the 
surrounding area. When they finally had several 
crosshatched clusters of rope, Howie and Lindsay went 
down to the surf. They waded in as Kurt and Anna sat 
inside with the baby, trying to feed her. She was quiet 
that day; she’d been crying less and less. Kurt wondered 
if she was just too tired to cry, and he felt he could relate. 
Lindsay had started calling her “Macie” but Kurt thought 
that sounded like a dog’s name; the rest of them referred 
to the infant as simply “the baby.” 

“T’m no good with kids,” Anna was saying. 

“T think I used to be,” Kurt said. 
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She looked at him. In her eyes was a breed of pity 
he wasn’t sure he’d seen before. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault, if that’s what you need to 
hear, to stop. And you can still get out,” she said. 

Kurt looked away from her, outside. Howie had 
come back in to shore, sopping and dripping, having 
caught nothing. Lindsay, meanwhile, was tumbling 
backwards in the shallows, knocked over by a wave. 
Howie was shouting something at her that Kurt couldn’t 
understand over the roar. The sky overhead was 
cloudless, as it had often been the last two weeks, and the 
heat had begun to grow oppressive and humid. The 
stench of the rotting whale was thick and wet in the air 
and was giving Kurt a headache. He and Anna each sweat 
a little, though there was a slight and welcome draft 
moving through the hole in the roof. 

“T never planned to leave here anyway,” Kurt 
said. “Not that I planned to stay, either...” 

oh ok 

Kurt had stopped dreaming that he was filled with 

worms. Instead, he dreamed that he was filled with 


nothing at all. But he didn’t remember these dreams. 


oh KK 


Someone was gently shaking him awake, jostling 
him up and out of sleep. 

“Kurt,” she was whispering, “Wake up, Kurt.” 

“Ummah” he said. “Ump... what?” 

It was Lindsay. She stood in the dark air of the 
early morning, moonlight spotlighting her through the 
hole in the roof. Her expression was one of numb, naked 
pain, and she was hugging herself. She resembled a 
grieving ghost. Kurt propped himself up on his elbows, 
on the couch where he slept. 

“T don’t know what to do,” Lindsay said, choking 
a little on tears and mucus. 

“About what?” Kurt asked, his heart rising slowly 
through his chest to his throat as though it already knew. 

“Macie,” she said, “I don’t know what to do, 
Kurt, you have to help me...” 

She took him over to the box-crib where the baby 
slept. 

Except the baby, Kurt could tell, did not sleep. 

The baby was dead. 

He could tell that Lindsay already knew this, but 
still she reached into the box and set her hand on its little 


ribs, trying to feel for a pulse, for breath, as she began to 
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realize what she knew, crying and beginning to whimper, 
her wire-frame glasses sliding down her running nose, 
and Kurt turned from her and walked helplessly into the 
kitchen for a drink. He stood there, in the kitchen, and 
gulped rum until his stomach, esophagus, and heart all 
burned, and he knew then that he’d rather feel that than 


anything else. 


The four of them sat in the still, cool light of the 
burgeoning dawn. None of them spoke. Lindsay cried 
quietly while Howie took bumps of cocaine off a butter 
knife and Kurt slumped drunk on the couch, staring out at 
the water. Anna stood against the wall, smoking with a 
blank expression. 

The box-crib sat in the middle of the living room. 

They’d been sitting that way for an hour. 

“She couldn’t have lasted,” Howie _ said 
eventually. “We did what we could.” 

None of them replied to this. Kurt looked out at 
the water, the deep blue mixing with the sunrise into a 
kind of turquoise. 

“111 do it,” Anna said after a while. 

“Do what?” Lindsay asked. 


“Bury her,” Anna said. Lindsay nodded. 

Anna sighed and approached the box. She 
crouched, gathered it in her arms, and stood. Lindsay 
continued to cry. As Anna carried the box towards the 
stairs, Howie took a large bump off of the butter knife, 
then stood. 

“Hey Anna, wait,” he said. 

She stopped, turned. 

“We have to think about this,” Howie said. 

“‘What’s there to think about?” Kurt asked. 

Howie took a breath. Kurt had a terrible feeling 
that he knew what his brother was about to say. The 
man’s greasy burgundy mustache, speckled with stray 
cocaine, glistened horribly in the early light. His eyes 
were wide and gazing ghostly off through the wall. He 
tapped his foot. 

“Look,” he said, “we’re out of food. We couldn’t 
keep her alive much longer anyhow. There was nothing 
we could do. But...” He paused. Howie appeared to 
be choosing his words with extreme care. “She...could 
keep...us alive...at least until we can find a way out of 


this.” 
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Lindsay stopped crying. None of them moved. 
Kurt felt the heat of the sun on the back of his head. 

“What,” Lindsay’ said after a minute. 
“You...Howie, you...” 

“What?” he said, his voice raising. “Is it so far- 
fetched? Look at us, fuck, look at you, Lindsay, you’re 
skin and bones. Even if we found a boat we wouldn’t be 
able to row the damn thing in the shape we’re in. We 
need food, guys.” 

Anna said nothing, still holding the box. Kurt 
stood, went to one of the windows, and removed the 
cardboard over it. More sunlight streamed into the room, 
along with much needed fresh air. He could feel pangs 
and pains in his abdomen, hollow of sustenance, save the 
liquor. Kurt thought with mild horror that Howie wasn’t 
wrong. As Lindsay and Howie began to shout at each 
other, Kurt stared out the window. 

“Tt’s heinous,” Lindsay was saying. “It’s 
disrespectful, inhuman.” 

“Survival, that’s what’s human, Lindsay, Christ, 
do you want to die? It’s meat — it’s dead Linds, fucking 
dead — it’s meat now.” 


Kurt turned from the window. 


“They’re eating people in Tulsa,” he said. 

“What?” Lindsay said, turning her head. 

Howie looked at him. 

“Where’d you get that idea?” he asked. 

Kurt shrugged as though it was his body’s way of 
slurring its words. 

“Banana Man told me,” he said. 

Howie grunted. 

“Shut the fuck up, Kurt.” 

“All I’m saying is that we’re probably not the 
only ones having to do this. I’m not saying that it’s right, 
but...” Kurt couldn’t finish the sentence. He had nothing 
left. What was “right” and “wrong” seemed now to be 
abstract notions lingering in a place that had moved out, 
past polarities and determinations of guilt and innocence, 
of blame and responsibility, out into the lands of 
Reason’s waste. 

ok 2k 28 
The sun drove itself down on the day with the pressure of 
an anvil / Kurt stood on the deck with his head full of 
noise / everything had slowed down and begun to blur / 
the sky itself had gone crooked, clouds moving in slow at 


impossibly sharp cumulous angles, cutting both white 
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and dark ruts in the otherwise robin-egg-blue atmosphere 
/ Kurt wanted to soak the clouds with gin from the bottle 
in his hand, take his lighter to them and watch them 
ignite, burning blue and black, smoldering the sky / his 
vision swam and he leaned nauseous over the railing, 
trying to catch his breath; as he hyperventilated, Kurt 
could hear Lindsay’s screaming sobs through the 
cardboard on the windows, and she sounded like an 
animal / he tried to shut out the screaming and breathe, he 
tried to find the center of himself and ground it in 
something, anything but this, this moment / Lindsay kept 
screaming and Kurt raised his bottle to his lips and 
gulped hard / he could see Howie down in the sand 
beside the firepit, coked out of his fucking noggin / he 
had taken off his shirt and pants and now he stood there 
in the sand in a filthy pair of boxer shorts, his flesh 
stretched thin over his haunted frame with its filthy beard 
and scraggly hair, and the stones surrounding the pit 
blackened with flame and ash and the logs cracking and 
making popcorn sounds beneath the spit on which the 
little body had been impaled, its mouth yawning open 
into a black toothless maw out of which smoke began to 


flow in circles that curled with the turn of the spit, and 


Kurt clutched the rail and was loath to find that he was 
salivating / he swallowed the mouth-juice and as it hit his 
stomach the jet-fuel fusion of whiskey, gin, rum, 
bourbon, vodka, and — naturally — stomach acid began to 
churn and pile about his stomach / and so it rose up 
scorching through his throat into his mouth and nostrils, 
and he fell to his hands and knees and coughed and 
gagged and spewed and dripped the vomit from his face 
as he began to weep, a great poison geyser / even through 
this he still heard from inside the sound that came then, 
loud, like a dictionary dropped flat to the floor / and then 
Anna was in the doorway and she was saying “Kurt, I 
need your help” but he couldn’t stop heaving / there was 
blood in the bile, lots of it, all shades of it: black, purple, 
red, magenta — and he was pretty sure for a moment he 
saw orange / “Kurt I need your fucking help,” Anna was 
screaming while Howie pulled the body from over the 
fire as it sizzled and smoked, and slowly Kurt managed to 
get to his feet / as he staggered towards the door, Anna 
grabbed him by the shoulder and helped him inside / a 
sick coppery scent hung in the air and in moments Kurt 
found the source / Lindsay lay low against the wall, legs 


splayed out with her feet pointing different directions, her 
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hands fallen to her sides and the gun from her hand, what 
used to be her head now a deeply cratered blood-moon 
draped in dripping strands of now red hair, the frame of 
her shattered glasses perched still on the wreckage of her 
nose / Anna was on her knees in the blood, her face pale 
and her eyes standing out in her head / and though Kurt 
hadn’t been in the room he still heard the ringing of the 
gun / footfalls came then on the stairs and Howie 
emerged from the stairwell as Anna started to get to her 
feet and Kurt collapsed on the couch, nearly fainting and 
beginning to heave once more / Howie stood there on the 
landing holding in one hand a burnt fire-poker he’d used 
to stoke the fire and in the other hand was the body, held 
by its little foot / when Howie saw Lindsay he didn’t say 
anything / he set the poker down and trod through her 
blood to the kitchen, where he set the body down and 
began to carve it / neither Kurt nor Anna moved, they just 
watched as Howie set the meat on a plate and took a fork 
and knife from a drawer and then took it all and sat at the 
table to eat / he ate slowly at first and Kurt thought it 
looked like he was hesitating a little / Anna meanwhile 
breathed deeply and slowly and took the pistol from 
Lindsay’s hand and checked the chamber as the sunlight 


came in through the hole in the roof, cut into flashes by 
the swiftly passing clouds overhead / and Kurt kept 
watching and heaving painfully from the couch as Anna 
got to her feet, slowly so as not to slip in the bloody 
muck, and she walked over to Howie who was still 
chewing contentedly as she extended her arm to press the 
barrel against the side of his head / and Howie said 
“wait” and turned to Anna and looked her in the eye as he 
opened his mouth and wrapped it around the barrel / he 
knew that sometimes the bullet can go stray around the 
brain and so he bit down on the gunmetal and looked 
over at Kurt and Kurt saw him grin around the gun and 
wink as Anna squeezed the trigger and the back of 
Howie’s head burst open as his eyes rolled up in his head 
and his horrible mustache vanished in the gout of blood 
from his nostrils and he fell backwards to the floor / now 
Anna stood amongst the mess and Kurt couldn’t help but 
think to himself then that she was the only one of them 
who ever even had a chance at grace to begin with, and 
he thought to himself that if Angie and Natalie had still 
been alive through this crumbling of the world he would 
have killed them himself / Anna set the gun on the table 


and walked over to him, rubbing her tingling hands, and 
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she knelt beside the couch and looked at him / Kurt 
continued to heave, the pain in his abdomen beginning to 
grow hot and cold at the same time, and he could feel icy 
sweat on his brow as he gestured Anna closer to him and 
gagged out an address / nodding, she reached out and put 
her hand to his forehead and her skin was soft and cool 
and now he lay his head back down on the couch and 
stared up through the hole in the ceiling as Anna started 
to fill a backpack with the things she thought she’d need 
out on the road / when she left she regarded him sadly as 
the house had when he’d arrived, then she was gone, 
down the stairs and out the door / Kurt lay in the quiet on 
his side, listening to the pat...pat...pat of blood dripping 
to the floor / he watched the sun play bright and golden 
on the floor, and he crawled off the couch to lay in it / 
Kurt Green felt his stomach churn in pain as he lay 
sweat-covered on the floor in the warm sun, staring up 
into the sky and watching shadow shapes in the clouds / 
he swallowed more saliva and felt his stomach recoil / 
there in the clouds he thought he could see what 
resembled words, and even though he couldn’t read them 


he felt he knew what they meant, and he was calm, and 


everyone he loved was dead, and he was so fucking 


happy. 
He burped, then turned onto his back and slept. 
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10: Lazarus Taxa 


The divided blacktop stretched sizzling into the 
horizon. She watched it slip beneath her as she drove. It 
was dawn, and she wondered if she’d hear birds if she 
were to slow down, pull over to the side of the road, and 
listen. Anna was tempted to do so. 

After leaving the house, she’d walked half the 
length of the isle in search of a boat before finding what 
was apparently the last boat for miles: a penguin-styled 
peddle-boat. And so, calves afire and cheeks a-huffing, 
Anna gradually peddled across the sound, the current 
taking her north as she slowly progressed over the roll of 
the waves. 

Relative to finding the penguin-boat, finding a 
car, as well as food, was easy. 

In the passenger seat was a duffel bag she’d been 
filling up with supplies as she drove north, leaving the 
Carolinas behind and sticking to backroads through 
Virginia. She took a wide berth around Washington DC, 
even skirting West Virginia as she passed into 
Pennsylvania, remembering Howie’s story and steering 
clear of Philly. Driving through New York, she was 


charmed by the spring’s vibrant greenery and the clearing 


of the air the further out into the rural areas she cruised. 
Already committed to staying off the interstate, Anna 
committed to rural routes. 

In Vermont she eased the car up mountainsides, 
weaved it down again along ravines and cliffs, beneath 
which lay forests cut with rivers and streams. One night, 
in the rain, she began to hydroplane down a road taking 
her down the side of a mountain, into the fog, and she 
thought then that yes, it would make sense for her to die 
in a car crash of all things, after all she’d been through. 

But she didn’t. 

She kept driving. 

In central Vermont, she began to pass through 
villages mostly abandoned except for a few people, old 
folks mostly, who stayed behind to take care of their 
livestock, or just because they didn’t feel like moving on. 
The fighting hadn’t spread this far into the countryside, 
but the population had shifted all the same; still, some 
stayed. They always do. 

Anna ran out of gas in Plainfield. The car began 
to sputter along the road into the village, and began to 
slow to a crawl as it approached the point where the 


single divided road forked, splitting the village and 
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heading off into distant respective courses. She got out of 
the car; she’d been driving for nearly five hours that day, 
and she exhaled deeply as she cracked her back and neck, 
stretching. Feeling considerably more limber, and less 
tense, she looked around. 

If she were to be stranded somewhere, she 
thought, it may as well be here. All was quiet, the village 
made up by several clusters of buildings along two roads, 
seemingly abandoned. The air blew gently and warmly, 
and she could hear but not see birds whistling. 

Then she heard a human whistle. 

Anna turned round quicker than she thought she 
ever had in her life. 

There was a man walking down the road towards 
her. He was dressed in worn jeans and a black T-shirt 
beneath a light denim jacket with patches on the elbows; 
he walked in brown boots stained and dried with mud, as 
his pants were as well. The man’s skin, however, was 
clean and clear, as was his hair. Raising an arm, he waved 
at her. 

“Howdy!” he called. 

“Howdy yourself,” she called back. “You can stop 
right there.” 


The man smiled and stopped several yards from 
her. 

“Understood,” he said. “I’m Duncan, who are 
you?” 

“None of your concern, Duncan,” she said. 
“Look, I’m out of gas, where can I find some?” 

Duncan clicked his tongue. 

“Hmm. Well you may as well forget the gas 
station, pump’s been dry for a month,” he said. Then 
Duncan paused. He looked her over, and Anna tried to 
read his intentions. She didn’t get a hostile impression, 
but she knew she couldn’t trust that. 

“T’m squatting at the college up the road,” he 
turned and pointed back the way he came, up gentle hill 
into the trees. “It’s an old hippie college, some folks were 
using it as a camp, but they split.” He looked back at her. 

“Now I’ve got gasoline but no working wheels; 
I’m guessing you’re headed north?” 

Anna didn’t answer. 

“Me too,” Duncan said. 

“You want a ride, then,” Anna said. 


“Well, if you’re offering...” smiled Duncan. 
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They crossed out of Vermont, northeast through 
the New England forests and mountains, following a 
route Anna had approximated on an old folding map that 
she’d found. Duncan navigated while she drove. Between 
giving directions, he talked. Having left Fairbanks, 
Alaska months earlier, Duncan now found himself 
thousands of miles away and only a little wiser for the 
time, in his words. He’d been in Richmond when things 
had begun to get really serious; by the time the dirty- 
bombs began going off in DC, LA, and New York, 
Duncan had survived the massacre in Philadelphia as well 
as several car wrecks. 

“I must have Leprechaun blood or something,” 
was how he chose to explain his luck, which, after an 
hour of talking, finally endeared him to Anna. 

“Are you ready to tell me where we’re headed?” 
he asked her. 

Anna kept her eyes on the road. 

“It’s written there on the map; I’ve got the address 
but could only figure out kind of where it must be,” she 
said. 

Duncan scanned the map and found the address, 


written in permanent marker over an area of the map that 


showed little development, a way off from even the 
closest village. 

“How do you know there’s anything there?” he 
asked Anna. 


“T don’t,” she said. 


The house regarded them warily. It was three 
stories high, with actual turrets, and the shade of it nearly 
blended with the surrounding woods. Anna and Duncan 
had circled it for more than an hour before finally homing 
in on it - as the sun began to set - almost by accident; it 
was off not only the main road but the backroad as well, 
perched up at the top of a gravel drive coiling around the 
side of a mountain. Anna made sure that the address on 
the mailbox matched the one Kurt had given her. In the 
windows of the third floor, they could see faint lights. 

“What do we do now?” Duncan asked her. 

“We don’t have anywhere else to go,” Anna said. 
She started up the walkway to the front door. Duncan 
scrambled after her. 

“Wait a minute, we don’t know who’s in there,” 


he said. ““We can just sleep in the car, come on.” 
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Anna ignored him. She reached the door of the massive 
house and pounded upon it. Duncan stood beside her, all 
nerves. There were hushed footfalls from inside, and 
Anna thought she could hear murmurs. 

The door opened. 

There stood a plump older man, about 5’4, with a 
Santa Claus-ish face and red suspenders to boot. He 
smiled with his whole face as he looked them over. 

“Well don’t you just look exhausted,” he said 
with a voice that sounded to Anna like a hybrid of every 
kind, grandfatherly tone she’d ever heard. “Please, for 
heaven’s sake, come in.” 

Inside, the whole house was lit with candles. They 
glowed on saucers, in cups and bowls, melted onto 
chandeliers and sconces, illuminating and casting 
flickering shifts of shadow in equal measure. From 
upstairs came sounds of laughter and conversation. 

“Come, come, take your shoes off, relax,” Santa 
said, and after exchanging glances, Anna and Duncan 
slipped out of their shoes (to their unanticipated relief) 
and followed him up the stairs. They passed paintings and 
locked doors, even crossing a large family portrait that 


Anna couldn’t bring herself to look at. 


On the third floor was a massive living room 
stretching most of the length of the house. The bare 
beams of the roof hung firm above the eighty or so 
people gathered in this space, lounging on divans and 
sofas, standing and talking, some even dancing around a 
young long-haired man with a guitar playing and singing 
old timey music. 

“Who are all these people?” Anna asked Santa. 

The old man beamed at them. 

“Surely you’re familiar with what happened to the 
International Space Station?” 

Anna and Duncan nodded. 

“KLARP has come, my friends, and we’ve 
gathered as brothers and sisters to be liberated, taken 
home in the grace of the loving arms of KLARP,” Santa 
said. 

Oh no, Anna thought. She took a step back. 
Duncan noticed, and laughed. 

“KLARP, huh?” he said. “I wondered where you 
folks would end up. Fancy meeting y’all here.” 

“Then you’ve heard the word?” asked Santa. 


Duncan shrugged. 
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“Heard the word KLARP. I met some of you 
people in Poughkeepsie, you guys are alright.” 

“What the hell is KLARP?” asked Anna. 

Between Duncan and Santa, she was brought up 
to speed. The Cult of KLARP sprang up in multiple 
locations simultaneously after the airing of the footage 
from the ISS. None of the different groups could agree on 
what “KLARP” meant, but they all agreed that it was a 
sign, and that they had to be ready. As they made their 
way north, they picked up followers. Duncan had 
encountered them at a revival they held upstate New 
York. 

“T don’t care for the celibacy bit,’ Duncan said, 
“but if you’re all about eternal bliss and love, that’s fine 
with me, you do your thing.” 

Santa got between Duncan and Anna, still 
smiling. It seemed like the man couldn’t stop. He put his 
arms around each of their backs and gently led them 
forward. 

“Come, friends,” he said. “Let me show you the 
means by which we shall soon embark.” At the far end of 
the room was a set of double doors that led out onto a 


balcony. The summer evening was cool and smelled of 


sap, moss, and fading sunlight. There was a telescope 
mounted on a tripod sitting on the balcony. 

“Look through there,” Santa said. 

Anna and Duncan took turns. They each saw, 
against the pinkish orange hues of the sunset, a 
descending body, massive and dark, slowly gliding down 
through the atmosphere. 

“Ok,” Duncan said. “I’m not sure what I’m 
looking at here. Aliens?” 

“At this point I wouldn’t be too shocked,” Anna 
said. 

Santa laughed. 

“No, not aliens. It’s the ISS! And it’s coming to 
bring us home to KLARP, where we may live in 
perpetual peace and love for eternity.” 

“Oh...” Duncan said. His face dropped a little. 
“So it’s...1t’s coming down to Earth?” 

Anna was looking through the telescope again. 

“T wouldn’t say it’s coming down,” she said. “I’d 
say ‘falling.’” 


“Shit,” Duncan said. 
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“Now, there’s no need for that kind of language,” 
scolded Santa. “You’re welcome to join us, if you like. 
We accept all into KLARP’s love.” 

They went inside. The young man had set the 
guitar against the wall and gathered with the others, 
quietly talking as they formed a line before a table 
covered in red solo cups. The KLARPers were passing 
the table, each taking one cup, and then standing on the 
other side, waiting until everybody had a cup to drink 
from. 

“Ohhhbh,” Anna said. 

Santa nodded. 

“You can partake or abstain as you choose, dear,” 
he said, and left to join his comrades in line. Duncan and 
Anna watched for a moment as the line moved. 

“You in?” Duncan asked. 

“Fuck no, are you?” Anna scoffed, looking at 
him. 

Duncan shook his head. 

“Nah,” he said. “But Pll hang out.” 

He left her, then, and crossed the room to where 
the guitar sat against the wall. Picking it up by the neck, 


Duncan sat down on the floor and crossed his legs. 


And so, as he strummed Satie, the last of the 
KLARPers selected their solo cups. They milled around, 
talking, and Duncan hummed and played as they toasted 
each other to lives well lived and loved, and unless one 
knew better, the scene had the tone of a Happy Hour. 

As they began to drink their concoction, Anna 
walked away, out through the glass doors again, onto the 
balcony. There, poised against the railing, she could see 
for miles. The mountains piled around her, their slopes 
furry with trees as though the landscape were a bristling 
back; they formed an outline for the sky to settle into, 
filling the gaps between the ridges with the sunset, all 
brilliant glowing colors brushed heavenward in furious 
whispers, and through it all, out of the darkening blue of 
the impending night sky, coming slowly but surely, Anna 
could now see with her naked eye the ISS as it grew 
closer, pieces of it beginning to glow with the caught rays 
of the setting sun as it broke up, alight in the atmosphere, 
and Anna stood there amongst the treetops and listened to 
eighty or so thuds-to-the-floor, after which there was just 
the sound of the birds and their rustling among the many 


leaved branches, the fire of the Station shattering in the 
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sky, and the notes from Duncan’s guitar descending 
gently, and on their own time, down into the valley. 
2020-21 
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“Fuck” 


-You 


used self-help book 
(2022) 
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Sue! writes her name on the inside of the 
borderline personality disorder “survival guide” 
Immediate ownership of instant overidentification 
/ beginning to draw the boundaries of a face you’ve seen 
in dreams but never met / a composite... 
Sifting through the refuse of my own life, I find 
pieces of others’ self-care regimens 
I try to fit them into my own puzzle 
If you trim the corners of some pieces they fit 
better. 
/// 
I'll never know what she looked like. 
It doesn’t matter. 
/I/ 
“BPD in Youngseadulthood predicts a host of negative 
outcomes across the life span, including mood, anxiety, 
eating and substance use disorders, increased risk for 
physical illnesses and medical care, reduced quality of 


life, and reduced life expectancy. As a consequence, 


' some names have been changed to protect...who, exactly? 


many BPD patients HeVenimanagelolfullyiparticipatelin 
society.”~ 
.. shit. 
MI 
“(Dissociation is the experience of being checked out, 
spaced out, in a foggy mental state, not aware of your 
surroundings, or feeling as if you are not inside your 
body. 
...the problem with dissociating, of course, is that 
is doesn’t solve anything...” 
Oh, doesn’t it? 
MI 
“Some people with BPD struggle with felingslor 
Gmpuiness and numbness! Others often dissociate. ..So 
one reason people give for engaging in self-harm or 
attempting suicide is to Makelhemselves feel 
something.” 


/I/ 


2 Videler AC, Hutsebaut J, Schulkens JEM, Sobczak S, van 
Alphen SPJ. A Life Span Perspective on Borderline 
Personality Disorder. Curr Psychiatry Rep. 2019 Jun 
4;21(7):51. = doi: ~~: 10.1007/s11920-019-1040-1. | PMID: 
31161404; PMCID: PMC6546651. 
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“In fact, people often attempt suicide, use drugs, or harm 
themselves in order to meet some very basic human 
needs...” 
When grandma moved back to North Dakota you 
cut yourself while dissociating. 
What did you need then? 
MI 
I need stability 
I need to find out how to connect to others again 
I need anesthetics 
I need to see through the anesthetics 
MI 
“.,.amygdalas more reactive to emotional 
stimulation...prefrontal cortex...the hypothalamic- 


pituitary-adrenal axis (HPA axis)...cortisol...exaggerated 


stress response. .. BIOIOBICAMEHECIS On past Stressiul 
experiences...” 


What happened to you, Sue, that torqued your 
biology so? 
/// 


symptoms “Transient, stress-related paranoid ideation or 
severe dissociative symptoms” 

... what do the colors mean, Sue? 

/// 

Chronic Feelings of Emptiness 

Another form that identity or self-dysregulation 
can take is RR pOMMeMOMMelEe. Some people 
with BPD say that they feeNasiif theresa void unside 
fem — like they are an empty shell. They may feel as if 
there’s something missing, or as if there is Mbigiholethal 


fieeds tolbelfilled) This feeling is uncomfortable, 


frequent, and lasts for a long time (several hours to 


several days)*. Some people with BPD say that they feel 


3 “even longer,” notes Sue, in pen. 
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as if they are “nothing” or “nobody,” or as if they do not 
exist.4 
/I/ 
I carry a talisman and I don’t know why. 
I look for signs that I don’t believe in. 
/// 
“[ilerpersonal dysregulation means having trouble with 
relationships with other people. It does not mean that you 
are a bad or unlikable person.” 
Sue tests people to see if she can push them away. 
The mania of my inner life keeps others at arms’ 
distance. 
I try folding my arms in, to let them come closer. 
I end up holding myself. 
/// 
“A major problem with using substances to escape is that 


this escape is very short lived...basically, the very thing 


4 “felt in childhood through adolescence” she writes. I 
remember feeling it in childhood, through adolescence. Yes. 
But I’ve felt it more acutely than ever, recently. Sometimes it 
gnaws, sometimes it itches. Sometimes I go to sleep at six PM 
to avoid it, and I wake and it’s in a different part of my body, 
gone from heart to stomach or head to sternum. An aneurysm 
of pure fucking nothing undulating like a lava lamp through 
my torso, always. 


you used to make yourself feel better ends up making you 
feel worse than you did beforehand...and what do you 
think you’re going to want to do when you feel worse? 
Use more drugs or alcohol, of course!” 
Sue doesn’t seem to have any substance abuse 
issues. 
Yet. 
My life, however, is one of powders, pills, tablets, 
leaves, capsules, matches°, canisters, razor blades, 
tabs, raw nostrils, spoons, overdrawn bank 
accounts, projectile vomiting, perpetually 
coughing up black shit, paranoia... 
...1t’s still better than having a gun in your 
mouth... 
...although some days it’s the same thing. 
Some days it’s just practice. 
/// 
“Being suicidal is a lot like being locked in a dark room — 
aroom so dark that you can’t even see the doors to get 


out. There are actually several doors in the room; you just 


> (close before striking, honey) 
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can’t see them...one of the doors has a faint light beneath 
it. This is the ‘§@iGideldeor.’” 
This is right but it’s wrong. 
MI 
Quick Facts About Suicide and Self-Harm Among People 
with BPD 
= The risk of suicide is high among individuals with 
BPD, with as many as (9@ reporting a history of 
suicide attempts and 8-10% dying by suicide—a 
rate that may be 50 times greater than the rate 
among the general population.° 


= Some research says that people with BPD make 
up 7-38% of all people who end up killing 
themselves (Linehan et al. 2000) 
...shit. 
MI 
“Ambivalence happens when you want something and 


don’t want it at the same time. If you hurt yourself and 


are ambivalent about causing your own death. we would 
call this an @mbWalenPSmicideaitemph You partly want 


6 American Psychiatric Association Practice Guidelines. 
Practice guideline for the treatment of patients with borderline 
personality disorder. American Psychiatric Association. Am J 
Psychiatry. 2001 Oct;158(10 Suppl):1-52. PMID: 11665545 


to die, but it’s not a clear and definitive suicide attempt, 
because you also don’t want to die.” 
Sue, Sue, o what did you do? 
Pll tell you about mine if you tell me about yours. 
/I/ 
Pump me full of horse tranquilizers and shoot me in the 
fucking head. 
/// 
I thought of you, and everyone else 
while poised on ankles and knees 
my back against the door 
the knot positioned just under and behind the back 
of my jaw 
GIGGN filling the inside of my face, pressing 
against the surface 
Lean to the side, twist a little 
Kick 
Gasp 
Change your mind 
Pick 
open 
the 
knot 
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with 
your 


fingers 


One thing they don’t tell you about strangulation is that 
you try to GOugh. 
/// 
Dead [RGRBRBE litter my house. 
I leave them undisturbed. 
/I/ 
“But what if —” 
“Well have you tried —” 
“What works for me is I —” 
There are options, Sue 
There are always options — 


Tricyclic antidepressants (TCAs)’ / monoamine oxidase 


inhibitors (MAOIs) */ §SIGGtivelSerotonim reuptake 


7 Amitriptyline, amoxapine, desipramine (Norpramin), 
imipramine (Tofranil), nortriptyline (Pamelor), protriptyline, 
trimipramine 


8 Tsocarboxazid (Marplan), phenelzine, (Nardil), selegiline 
(Emsam), tranylcypromine (Parnate) 


inhibitors (SSRIS) / Serotonin—noradrenaline reuptake 


inhibitors (SNRIs)!° / lithium carbonate 

“Ask your doctor if 

dry mouth, fatigue, urinary retention, dizziness, 
blurred vision, hand tremors, constipation, nausea, 
diarrhea, headaches, anxiety, nervousness, sleep 
disturbance, __restlessness/ agitation, _light- 
headedness, sexual problems, sweating, weight 
loss/gain, rashes, seizures, paleness, chills, 
throbbing headaches, neck soreness, uncertain 
gait, confusion, increased hand tremor, liver 
toxicity, chest pain, stroke, coma, and death 


are for you.” 


Seems fair I guess. 
Send me off into the world a constipated, 
nauseous, sweaty insomniac with sexual problems and an 


uncertain gait. 


° Citalopram (Celexa), escitalopram (Lexapro), fluoxetine 
(Prozac, Sarafem), fluvoxamine (Luvox), paroxetine (Paxil, 
Paxil CR, Pexeva), sertraline (Zoloft), vilazodone (Viibryd) 

10 Desvenlafaxine  (Pristiq), | duloxetine (Cymbalta), 
levomilnacipran (Fetzima), venlafaxine (Effexor) 
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A restless somnolescent fluctuating wildly in 
weight and shivering all the time. 

A dizzy, confused diarrhetic with a toxic liver. 
“But hey, at least I don’t want to kill myself.” 

/I/ 
Trying to figure out how to be a person — 
tougher than most people think. 
It doesn’t come naturally for all of us 
It’s a book that everyone has different chapters of 
in pockets and purses, folds of napkin and hotel 
stationary 
in the “notes” widgets, the digital spaces of 
confession 
in letters wrinkled and folded and stored between 
the pages of novels and journals 
in used self-help books... 

/I/ 
Five months after my diagnosis I went out to the 
garage 
I wanted to see if the old rifle was still there 
not sure whether it would even fire 


or what kind of bullets I’d need. 


It wasn’t there. 


There is more than one way to say §G5G0 
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'! Go read Sinners Plunged Beneath That Flood 
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i Fuck Amazon 


May Bezos be eaten by Elon Musk, who may then 


be eaten by Bill Gates. May Bill Gates become possessed 
by the ghost of George Carlin and use his money to 
deconstruct the architecture of capital. 


May the gluttons of wealth and opportunity find 


the finger-bones of the children they ’ve murdered to be 
caught in their throats. 


ii Leftists for the Unleashing of Many Pigs (L.U.M.P) 
Arguments 


Pig liberation on the vegetarian side 

Pig liberation on the mental health side: Pig 
Insight Therapy (P.I.T.) 

Pig labor rights — brainstorm jobs for pigs. 
China has more pigs — “must beat China” 
argument for the folks on the Right. 

Cops give pigs a bad name — must destigmatize 
being a pig. 

Argument for pig personhood — their intelligence. 
We don’t eat dolphins, chimps, or elephants. 
Pigs are smarter than 3-year-olds, they can serve 
as companions and guardians for children. 


e Emphasize need for EVEN MORE pigs. 
Consistently mention just how many pigs there 
will be. 

e The sheer tonnage of pig shit going to waste is too 
damn high. Broad and strategic placement of pig 
communities ensures complete revitalizing of 
earth’s plant life as well as providing all-natural 
fertilizer for human-managed crops. 

e People also ask “does pig eat human?” no. Pig 
does not eat human. 


Fact list 


e 677.6 million pigs worldwide 

e U-SS. is third in pig population — China first, EU 
second. 

e Total value of pigs over the last 20 years peaked 
in 2013. 

e One of the most intelligent animals, following 
chimps, dolphins, elephants. 

e Pigs outperform 3-year-old humans in cognitive 
tests 

e A 400lb pig produces .751bs of manure per day. 
So .75 (assuming each and every pig meets their 
full potential, as is our goal) X = 500,700,0001bs 
of manure daily. 


